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Scotland was universal and appalling ; but fortunately 
those who had to direct the energies of the state under 
circumstances so adverse^ were cuirifiosed of a metal com- 
petent to the task. The commissioners who exercised 
the power of the magistracy of Edinbtrgh^ for the lord 
provost and magistrates in person ^ad accompanied the 
king to the fatal iield^ set a distinguished example of 
resolution. A proclamation is extant^ in which^ speaking 
of the misfortune of the king and his host as a rumour 
of which there was yet no certainty^ they appointed the 
females of respectability to pass to churchy those of the 
lower rank to forbear clamouring and shrieking in the 
streets^ and all men capable of bearing arms to take their 
weapons^ and be ready^ on the first tolling of the great 
bell of the city^ to attend upon the magistrates^ and con- 
tribute to the defence of the town. It is the language 
of Home when Hannibal was at the gates. 

The victorious English were, therefore, expected to 
appear shortly before the walls of the metropolis ; but 
Surrey’s army had been summoned togetlier for defend- 
ing their own frontier, not for the invasion of Scotland. 
The crown vassals did not remain in the field after their 
term of service had been rendered ; and though the yic- 
tory was gained, yet a loss of at least four thousand men 
had thinned the ranks of the conquerors. The absence of 
Henry VI 11. prevented any vindictive measures, which 
he was likely enough to have taken, on finding the 
kingdom of his late brother by the recent defeat exposed 
to receive its door' at the hand of a conqueror. 

A general council of the Scottish nobles was convoked 
at Perth (October, 1513) to concert what national mea- 
sures ought to be adopted for the government of the 
kingdom at this exigency. The number of the nobles 
who gave attendance was few, and the empty seats and 
shortened roll gave melancholy evidence of the extent of 
the late loss. The queen was readily admitted to the re- 
gency, a compliment which might be intended to con- 
ciliate her brother Henry. It had not, however, that 
effect. Letters arrived from France, by which the 
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king of England strictly commanded and fiercely urged 
that the success at Floddcn should be followed up by 
repeated inroads upoh the Scottish frontiers^ where a 
desolating though indecisive war was maintained ac- 
cordingly. ^ • 

Driven to despair ,^y the severity of Henry, the Scot- 
tish council began to look towards France, and to turn their 
eyes to a prince of die blood-royal, now resident there, 
and next heir to the crown of Scodand, had James IV. 
died childless. This was John duke of Albany, son of 
that Alexander duke of Albany, who was brother to 
James 111., and who, having been declared a traitor for 
attaching himself to England, had ended his days in 
France. To this duke John a strong party in Scotland 
proposed to assign the regency, which they wished no 
longer to intrust with a female and an Englisliwoman, 
sister to a monarch who used his success so unsparingly. 
Whatever efforts might have been made to support Mar- 
garet in die office to which the king’s will had admitted 
her, they became unavailing by her marrying the earl of 
Angus as soon as she had recovered from her confine- 
ment, in which she bore a posthumous child to James IV. 
A jnarriage so soon after the death of her royal husband 
was prejudicial to her reputation, and, as it placed her 
personally under the control of a subject, rendered her 
incapable of holding and exercising the sovereign power 
of regent. 

Ill some respects, indeed, her choice could not be 
amended. Earl Archibald of Angus was grandson and 
successor to him whom we have so often distinguished by 
the name of Bell-the-Cat. His father and uncle had fallen 
at Flodden ; his aged grandfather had carried his sorrows 
for Scotland, and for Ills own loss of two gallant 
sons, into the shade of religious retirement. Tiiis 
young man, therefore, was at the head of the second 
branch of the house of Douglas, which had risen to a 
degree of power destined once more to make their sove- 
reign tremble. Angus was also all that could win a 
lady’s eye ; he was splendid in attire, retinue, and house* 

H 2 
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keeping ; handsome^ brave, and active. But he had the 
faults of his family, being ambitious and desirous of 
power ; and he had those of his ^outh, being headlong 
and impetuous in his passions, wild and unrestrained in 
his conduct. He did not pay the que^Uj^who was some 
years older than himself, that dcfcyciicc which Margaret 
might have expected from decorum if not from affection, 
and at best was a negligent and faithless husband. His 
ambition aspired to maintain his wife's claims to the re- 
gency, although forfeited, as already said, by her second 
marriage. 

But the preferable claim of Albany was maintained 
by the Scottish nobility, who asserted the right of the 
next in succession to rule the kingdom during the mino- 
rity of the monarch. Albany had, indeed, an elder 
brother ; but as a divorce after his birth had passed be- 
tween his parents, for being related within the forbidden 
degrees, he was regarded as illegitimate. The right of 
this prince to the chief government was in an especial 
manner supported by the earl of Arran, head of the 
house of Hamilton, and connected with the royal family 
by his mother, Mary Stuart, the eldest daughter of king 
James II., who, when widow of the fallen favourite, 
Thomas Boyd carl of Arran, had married the first 
lord Hamilton. The title of her first husband was 
conferred upon her son by the second, who thus became 
the first earl of Arran of the naipc of Hamilton. This 
powerful nobleman, waving some pretensions which he 
himself might have iilade to the regency, added great 
weight to that party which pleaded the rights of Albany. 

15 J 5. The duke of Albany came over to Scotland accordingly, 
and was installed as regent. In the same year the lin- 
gering war with England was put an end to by the 
inclusion of Scf'tland in the peace which had been agreed 
upon betwixt France and that country. 

The regent Albany, bred in the court of Francis I., and 
a personal favourite of that monarch, was more of a cour- 
tier than of a soldier or a statesman ; and the winning 
qualities of vivacity and grace of manners which had 
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gained him favour and applause while in France, were 
lost on the rude nobiHty of Scotland. He possessed the 
pride of high birth, and the command of considerable 
wealth, for his 't^ife had been heiress of the county of 
Auvergne ; buj his talents were of a mean order3 and 
he was alike insolent aind pusillanimous. 

Albany was not long in showing that he ivas about to 
direct the power of regent, now that he had obtained the 
office, against Angus and his wife, by whom his ascent to 
the dignity had been opposed. He obtained an ' order 
from the parliament that the royal children should be 
delivered up to him. Margaret, after a vain resistance, 
was compelled to place the infant king and his short-lived 
brother Alexander under the suspicious care of an as- 
piring kinsman ; and her husband Angus hastened to 
the border, to consult with lonl Home u2>on some 
means of withstanding the oppressive severity of the 
regent's government. Albany, howefver, was powerful 
enough to disconcert all their measures, even though 
Arran, deserting the regent's party, was so mutable as to 
make common cause with Home. The queen-mother, far 
advanced in her pregnancy, was driven into England, 
wh«re she was delivered of a female infant, in the mi- 
serable turret of a Northumbrian baron, from which she 
afterwards took refuge in her brother's court. The 
circumstance, however, of having been bom in England 
was of considerable advantage to the lady Margaret 
Douglas in calculating her proximity to English 
crown. ^ 

Meantime the regent became unpopular. The younger 
of the two Scottish princes died in his custody, not with- 
out foul suspicion of neglect or poison. The nation 
sympatliised with the distresses and danger of the royal 
family ; the dissatisfaction at Albany's govemmcAit 
became universal; and the king's person was taken 
from his custody, and placed in the hands of certain 
select peers, to whose loyalty he might be safely in- 
trusted. The regent found his power restricted and 
his situation unpleasant, and entertained thoughts of 
B 3 
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withdrawing from the rude kingdom which he had 
undertaken to govern. He isoems to have suspended his 
purpose only till he made the experiment^ whether by 
one grand exertion of authority he my^ht not reduce to 
obedience those troublesome peers by wly)m his govern- 
ment had been repeatedly distuiised. This blow de- 
scended on the lord Home, who, being the favourite of 
the late king, and the close ally of Angus, had main- 

1516. tained in the eastern marches a resistance to the regent's 
authority, and a constant communication witli EnglancL 
Being imprudent enough to trust his person and that of 
his brother within reach of the regent's authority, lord 
Home was seized, tried, and executed. But this exertion 
of power had no effeet, save that of exciting, as we shall 
hereafter see, the vindictive rage of the friends of the 
deceased victim of justice or of vengeance. In the 
year in which Home was beheaded, Albany obtained or 
extorted the permission of the estates to pay a visit to 
France. At the same time, although tlie duke's name 
was retained as regent, the real power was lodged in a 
council, in which Angus, having now. returned to Scot- 
land, held a seat. His wife, queen Margaret, was re- 
ceived back with all due honour, and there seemed reason 
to think that something like a steady government was at 
length formed. 

The contrary, however, was soon visible. Anthony 
d'Arcy, seigneur de la Bastie, a French knight of great 
courage and famci had been left by the regent in tlie 
important situation of* warden of the eastern marches, 
and had taken up the duties of the office with a strict 
hand. But Home of Wedderbum, a powerful chief of 
the name, could not brook that an office usually held by 
the head of his house sliould be lodged in the hands of 
a foreigner dependent on the regent, by whom lord 
Home had been put to death. Eager for revenge, the 
border chieftain waylaid the new warden with an am- 
buscade of armed men. Seeing himself beset, the unfor- 
tunate d'Arcy endeavoured to gain the castle of Dunbar ; 

1517* Hd having run his horse into a morass near' Dunse, he 
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was overtaken and slain. Home knitted the head to his 
saddle-bow by the long locks which had been so much 
admired in courtly a^emblies> and placed it on the ram- 
parts of Home castle^ as a pledge of the vengeance exacted 
for the death of^e late lord of that fortress. 

The peace df the k^igdom was also disturbed by a con- 
stant dissension betwixt the parties of Hamilton and Dou- 
glas, in other words, between the earls of Angus and Arran. 
They used arms against each other without hesitation. At 
length, January 15Q0, a parliament being called at Edin- 
burgh, the earl of Angus appeared with four hundred 
of his^ followers, armed with, spears. The Hamiltons, 
not less eager and similarly prepared for strife, repaired 
to tlie capital in equal or superior numbers. They assem- 
bled in the house of the chancellor Beaton, the ambitious 
archbishop of Glasgow, who was bound to the faction of 
Arran by Uiat nobleman having married the prelate’s niece. 
Gawin Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, a son of earl Bell- 
tho-Cat, and the celebrated translator of Virgil, laboured 
to prevent the factions from coming to blows. He applied 
to Beaton himself, as official conservator of the laws and 
X)eace of die realm. Beaton, laying his hand upon his 
h^art, protested upon his conscience he could* not help the 
affray which was about to take place. Ha ! my lord," 
said tlie advocate for peace, who heard a shirt of mail 
rattle under the bishop's rochet, " methinks your con- 
science clatters." The bishop of Dunkeld then had re- 
course to sir Patrick Hamilton, brother to the earl of 
Arran, who willingly attemj^d to exhort his kinsmen 
to the preservation of peac^* until he was rudely up- 
braided with reluctance to fight by sir James Hamilton, 
natural son to his brother, and a man of a fierce and 
sanguinary disposition. False bastard!" said sir Pa- 
trick, in wrath, “ I will fight to-day where thou direst 
not 1^ seen." 

There were now no more thoughts of peace, and 
the Hamiltons, with their wester^ friends and allies, 
rushed in fury up the lanes which lead from the Cow- 
gate, where the bishop's palace was situated, intending 
D 4 
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to take possession of the High street. But the Dou- 
glases had been beforehand with them, and already occu- 
pied the principal street, with the advantage of attacking 
their enemies as they issued in disorder from the narrow 
closes or lanes. Such of Angus's follc^ers also as had 
not lances were furnished with then^by thl^ favour of the 
citizens of Edinburgh, who handed them over their win- 
dows. These long weapons gave the Douglases great 
advantage over their enemies, and rendered it easy to 
1525 . bear them down, as they struggled breathless and disor- 
dered out of the heads of the lanes. Nor was this Angus's 
only piece of fortune: Home of Wedderburn, also a 
great adherent of the Douglases, arrived while the battle 
was yet raging, and, bursting his way through the 
Netherbow gate at the head of his formidable borderers, 
appeared in the street in a decisive moment. The 
Hamiltons were driven out of the city, leaving u}}- 
wards of seventy men dead, one of whom was sir Patrick 
Hamilton, the advocate for peace. The earl of Arran 
and his natural son were so far endangered, that, meet- 
ing a collier's horse, they were fain to throw off its 
burden, and, both mounting the same miserable anhnal, 
they escaped through a ford in tlie loch which then 
fended the northern side of the city. 

Tlie consequences of this skirmish, which, according to 
the humour of the age, was long remembered by the name 
of Cleanse the Causeway, raised Angus for a little time 
to the head of afiairs. But, unable to reacquire the lost 
affection of his wif^y the queen-dowager, the latter, in her 
aversion to her husband and resentment of his infideli- 
ties and neglects, joiped in soliciting the return of Albany, 
an event which took place December 3. 1521. Angus 
and his party, alarmed at his arrival, and remembering 
the fate of the ^rd Home and his brother, made a pre- 
cipitate retreat from Edinburgh, and took refuge in Eng- 
land. A new change of administration followed with 
little advantage to ^ unfortunate and ill-governed na- 
tion. Placing himself at the head of a party, which 
ini^t be called the French interest in Scotland, Albany, 
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ignorant of and indifferent to the interests of his 
country^ endeavoured so to rule the kingdom as might 
best serve the purpose! of France, her powerful ally. * 

The flimsy sp^ies of peace with England, which had 
hitherto been i^gaintained by ill-observed truces, did not 
prevent the most mu^vlerous and desolating ravages be- 
tween the borderers on both sides. Albany appeared 
on the western frontier at the head of an army of eighty 
thousand men ; but, cowardly in war as he was presuming 
in peace, having had a single interview with lord Dacre, 
he consented to sheathe his sword, and omitted the oppor- 
tunity of doing some considerable service, which was the 
rather to have been expcQted, as the king of England had 
no army on foot to encounter that of Scotland. 

The regent, feeling himself a second time the object of 
general dislike and contempt, again escaped from the 
tumultuous scene, and retired to France, leaving a council 
of regency to sustain as well as they might the war which 
his rashness had awakened, and to collect as they best could 
tlie materials of defence which he had dissipated and thrown 
away. In the spring of 1523, Henry VIII. sent the earl 
of Surrey to the borders with a considerable army, to 
repay the threatened invasion of Albany. This enter- 
prising general resolved to sweep tlie Scottish frontiers, 
and desolate them so effectually as to render them totally 
uninhabitable for nine miles beyond the border of Eng- 
land. 

With this purpose he advanced upon Jedburgh, in 
spite of the opposition of al^ut fifteen hundred bor- 
derers, who skirmished so boldly with Surrey's vanguard, 
that he terms them the boldest and most ardent men at 
arms whose feats he ever witnessed, adding, that if forty 
thousand such soldiers could be assembled, it would be 
hard to withstand them. Driving this handful of Scots 
before him, Surrey reached Jedburgh, which was taken 
by storm, after a gallant defence. The fine abbey was 
also carried by assault, after it had been valiantly held 
out till late in the evening. The ruins still exhibit 
marks of the ii\}uries which were then inflicted. This 
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town^ then rich ai^ spacious^ was set on fire by the En-> 
glish soldiery. But &e victors were thrown into much 
confusion through the wilfuliiess of lord Dacre, who com-^ 
manded the cavalry. This nobleman did not choose to 
bring his horsemen within the forti^^ camp^ which 
Surrey had appointed for his quarf^ers. The consequence 
was^ Uiat in the evening the horse-quarter was surprised^ 
and most of the horses cut loose from their picqueting. 
The animals^ finding themselves at liberty^ ran furiously 
past the fortified camp of Surrey^ whose soldiers manned 
their defences^ and^ unable to discern the true cailse of 
the alarm^ shot both with bows and g^ns against the 
Scottish assailants as they thought. Many horses were 
carried off by the Scottish women, who fearlessly seized 
them in the scuffle. So many steeds were slain or taken, 
that about a thousand English cavaliers were seen to 
walk afoot the next day. 

While the two countries were thus engaged in fierce 
contention, both Scots and English were astonished to 
hear of Albany's return, with a small French army, in 
number betwixt four and five thousand men, and a quan- 
tity of arms and treasure. With this new disiday of 
wealth and auxiliaries the regent endeavoured to engage 
the Scottish nobles in a common effort against England, 
and he succeeded in obtaining a promise of firm support 
from the parliament. Including his French auxiliaries, Al- 
bany assembled a force estimated at 60,000 men. With 
1523. large army he formed the siege of Wark castle. The 
assailants took tly* outer circuit of the castle, and attacked 
the keep ; but the earl of Surrey advancing from Barmoor 
wood, the duke of Albany shamefully raised tlie siege, 
and retreated at the head of his well-appointed and 
numerous army, which he soon after dismissed, IJe 
redred to Edinburgh, and having dissipated the treasures 
which he brought with him, and shown to a demonstra- 
tion his unfitness to command an army, he made his 
final retreat to France, loaded with the curses and re- 
proaches of the nation from which he derived his an- 
cestry. 
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After the flight of Albany the Ei^glish interest once 
more began to predominate in the Scottish councils ; for 
Henry VIII. had agafti adopted his father's policy^ and 
instead of endeavouring to conquer Scotland^ and render 
it a part of ^s dominions by dint of arms^ was con- 
tented to aim at ma^taining such an influence in the 
councils of that country as a wealthy and powerful nation 
may always find means of acquiring in the government 
of one that is poorer and weaker than herself. The pre- 
sent revolution seemed the more favourable to tlie in- 
terest of England^ since it raised Margaret once more to 
an efficient power in the Scottish government. She came 
from Stirling to Edinburgh^ and announced that her son. 
James V.^ now a boy of twelve years old^ was determined 
to take the sovereign power into his own hands. A great 
many of the Scottish peers^ upon hearing this inform- 
ation^ associated themselves for protection of the young 
king's government^ and for declaring the termination of 
Albany's regency. It was clear^ notwithstanding^ as 
the independent government of a boy of twelve years 
old could be only nominal^ that James's councils must 
be guided and directed by some familiar advice^ and 
no4iing could be more natural than that he should find 
tliat counsellor in an aflectionate mother. 

The English king and his minister Wolsey at this 
crisis anxiously desired that Margaret would consent to 
a reconciliation with her husband Angus, in whose 
attachment to the interests of England they had great 
confidence, and whose masculine judgment they sup- 
posed to be 'necessary in aiding the queen-dowager to 
support the weight of government. But the passions of 
Margaret had some of the fickleness and all the impe- 
tuosity of her brother's. 

She retained a deep resentment and even detestation 
against her husband, and gave her brother plainly to 
understand, that any attempt to intrude Angus on her 
society, or even the granting him licenses to return from 
England, would forfeit Henry's share of the interest 
which the last revolution had given her in the affkirs 
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of Scotland. The truth was^ that Margaret with an 
unmatronly levity had become enamoured of a young 
gentleman named Henry Stuartj second son of Andrew 
lord Evandale^ and already entertaiiicff hopes of ridding 
herself of Angus by a divorce, and theij, conferring her 
hand upon this younger favour!^. In the meantime 
she raised the favoured youth to the dignity of lord 
treasurer of Scotland. By such light conduct Margaret 
alienated the affections of the nobles, while she increased 
their discontent by excluding them from her councils, and 
listening only to the advice of her lover, and other in- 
experienced young men. 

Blaming the conduct of liis sister, and expecting a 
more firm support from the government of Angus, 
whose misfortunes might be supposed to have taught him 
wisdom, Henry now countenanced the return of the 
earl, in hopes that he might still be able to effect some 
reconciliation, ostensible at' least, between him and the 
queen. This was found totally impossible ; and Angus, 
having determined to destroy his wife's power if he could 
not share it, attempted to supplant her authority, first 
by an escalade of the town of Edinburgh, in which he 
was assisted by Scott of Buccleuch, and other border 
chiefs, and afterwards by an union with die wily and able 
archbishop Beaton, with whom he effected a reconcili- 
ation, and formed a party, the object of which was to 
free the young king from the tutelage of his mother. 
The struggle ended in the youthful monarch's being 
committed to the* charge of a council of lords, the queen 
being allowed to preside at their sittings, a power which 
consisted in appearance rather than reality. 

This revolution was completed, when the king, having 
arrived at the age of fourteen years, made choice of 
Angus, who had, by the most sedulous attention, ob- 
tained great influence over his mind, for administering 
the royid authority. But this state of things by degrees 
terminated in the absolute ascendency of Angus. As 
some atonement to the imprudent queen for having thus 
mipelled her from all share of power, he ceased to op- 
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pose the divorce which Margaret so anxiously desired^ 
and no sooner was it obtained than the royal matron 
hastened to wed her youthful lover^ Henry Stuart^ who 
was afterwards created lord Methven. 

When Angus Had attained the supreme power^ wliich 
had been so iSng th^ object of his ambition^ the use 
which he made of it was not corresponding to saga- 
city he had displayed in the acquisition. He gave far 
greater attention to supporting and providing for his own 
friends and followers than to ruling the kingdom at large 
with justice and equity ; and his i:elations and clansmen 
felt so much their own licence and impunity^ that it was 
currently said, that, whatever complaints were brought 
respecting actions of theft, rapine, and slaughter, it was 
useless and dangerous to insist on them, if a Douglas or 
the dependant of a Douglas were one of the parties incul- 
pated. And although the earl of Angus and tlie lords 
of his faction made progresses through the country under 
pretence of administering justice, and putting down op- 
pressors and murderers, yet,'* says honest Pitscottie^ 

there were no greater homicides and felons to be found 
than those who rode in their own company." 

The government of Angus being diat of a predomi- 
nant family and faction, was not only universally com- 
plained of as unjust and oppressive by the country in 
which it was exercised, but became odious to the king 
also, in whose name and authority it was carried on. 
Angus, as we have already said, had at first conciliated 
the good will of the youthful^king, by making himself 
the channel through which James received all the pre- 
sents which Henry VI 11. used occasionally to send to his 
nephew, anrl by carefully studying his taste, in order to 
anticipate and comply witli his. inclinations; but when 
the earl became established in his authority, he begamto 
exercise it without regard to the wishes of the young 
monarch, and often in direct contradiction to them. In 
this Angus was guided by the eouncils of his brother 
sir George, a man of a fiery and haughty temper, who 
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preferred goterning by fear and constraint rather tlian 
by fair means and flattery. 

This order of things could not 'exist long without the 
king making some eflbrt to free 'himself from a yoke 
which was at once galling and degradfh^ but such was 
the state of Scotland at that peiio^^ that the king's per- 
son was regarded as the symbol of the royal power ; and 
while Angus could retain possession of James himself^ 
he cared little whether or not he possessed the royal 
afibctions. The young king^ however^ determined in 
secret to escape from him at whatever risk^ and entered 
into more than one plot for accomplishing his freedom. 

1526. The first of these attempts exploded at Melrose 
on the 25tli of July. Angus had brought the king 
thither with the purpose of quelling some recent disturb- 
ances on die frontier ; but on leaving the town^ and 
approaching the bridge in his return^ he was encountered 
by sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch^ at the head of a 
thousand horse. His purpose being demanded^ the chief- 
tain replied that he came like other border-men to show 
his followers to the king^ and to invite him to his house. 
He added^ that he knew the king's mind as well as 
Angus. A smart action immediately took place^ in w|}[ich 
the Scotts were defeated with the loss of eighty men ; 
but many were also killed on the opposite side^ in par- 
ticular sir Andrew Ker of Cessford^ whose slaughter 
made a long and deadly feud betwixt these two powerful 
clans. 

It Was gen&'^illy .suspected that the enterprise of 
Buccleuch had been instigated by Lennox^ who^ now 
retiring from the courts entered into a league with chan- 
cellor Beaton^ whom the predominance of Angus had 
nearly reduced to insignificance as a member of the ad- 
ministration^ and to whom, of course, the power of the 
Douglases was obnoxious. The queen-mother seems also 
to have entered into the views of the party. Lennox, 
who was universally esteemed and beloved, raised a con- 
siderable army, and advanced towards Edinburgh from 
the westward It is probable tliat Lennox was in 
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hope of obtaining the support of the earl of Arran 
on this occasion ; he was Lennox's uncle^ and the 
ancient rival of Angds. But their strife had been 
appeased since the battle of Cleanse the Causeway^ and 
Arran drew out liis forces in support of Angus^ and 
not in opposition to hip. Pie marched towards Lennox 
at the head of a body of men equal to that of the insur- 
gents. The armies met : Lennox and his host arrived in 
the neighbourhood of Kirkliston^ and Angus rushed out 
from Edinburgh to support Arran. Sir G^rge Douglas 
followed^ bringing with him the young king in person^ 
and the citizens of Edinburgh. Observing the king’s 
great unwillingness to proceed^ as the noise of the artil- 
lery on both sides now apprised them that the conflict 
was hotly maintained^ I read your majesty’s thoughts^” 
said the stem Douglas ; but do not deceive yourself. 
If your enemies had hold of you on one side^ and we on 
the other^ we would tear you asunder^ rather than quit 
our hold:"— rash words, which the king never for- 
gave. 

On reaching the field of battle, they found the victory 
was with Angus. Lennox^ after having been taken, was 
slaif^ by sir James Hamilton the bastard, whose san- 
guinary temper has been already mentioned. Arran was 
mourning beside the dead body of his nephew, over 
which he had laid his scarlet cloak. The best," he 
said, the wisest, the bravest man in Scotland lies here 
slain.” 

The insurrection against Angus's government being 
thus a second time quelled, the chancellor, after lurking 
for some time among the hills in the disguise of a shep- 
herd, was compdled to purchase peace by a copious distribu- 
tion of ready money, and surrender of ecclesiastical bene- 
fices in favour of the prevailing party. The young kiag 
obtained by his intercession some favour for his mother ; 
and the authority of Angus became more despotic, and 
was stronger than ever. This ambitious earl shortly after 
took upon himself the ofiice of chancellor, and surrounded 
the king even more closely than before with his clients 
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and dependants, whom James felt now tempted to regard 
as his gaolers rather than liis servants. Wherever he 
turned, his eye lighted on Uie dafk complexion and vigi- 
lant eye of a Douglas. Douglas of Parkhead com- 
manded a guard of one hundred med, rather to control 
the king's motions than to de^nd his person. His 
minister Angus never stirred from his presence, or if he 
did, he left him under the yet more stem custody of his 
brother, sir George Douglas. 

The young monarch was compelled to dissemble and 
appear satisfied with his situation, in order to disarm 
the vigilance of those by whom he was thus closely 
watched. This device succeeded so well, that the Dou- 
glases, conceiving the king to he altogether occupied 
with sylvan sports and amusements, lost a part of the 
jealousy with which they regarded his motions. 

In the beginning of July, the king being at Falkland, 
his whole attention ap{>arently engrossed by the sport of 
hunting, Angus took the opportunity to look after some 
of his private affairs in Lothian. George Douglas also 
left Falkland to settle the tei:ms of some beneficial 
leases which he was to obtain from the bishop of Saint 
Andrew's. Archibald Douglas, the uncle of the e^l of 
Angus, left the court for Dundee, to pursue, it was 
said, an intrigue with a paramour ; so that the cus- 
tody of the king's person was confided to Douglas of 
Parkhead, with his body-guard of a hundred gentle- 
men. The king saw the opportunity favourable for his 
escape. - He af'^^ointed a particularly solemn hunting 
match for the next morning, and repeatedly commanded 
his guard to be in attendance at an early hour. But 
he had no sooner retired to rest than he assumed the 
dress of a yeoman, and getting to the stables unper- 
CMved, mounted with two attendants, whom he had 
taken into his confidence, and galloped to Stirling. The 
governor of the strong castle, which commands that 
town, received the prince with great joy, and assured 
4iim of his personal fidelity. But James's apprehensions 

the Douglases were still so great, that, fatigued as 
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he was ivith his long and midnight ride, he would not 
go to sleep until the keys of the castle were laid beneath 
his pillow, to ensure riiat no one might enter without 
his knowledge or consent. 

The Douglases early on the morrow perceived the 
flight of their royal captive, and anticipated ^e downfal of 
the power which they had so long enjoyed. They agreed, 
however, to ride in a body to Stirling, and put a bold 
face upon the matter. But when the king heard of their 
approach, he caused a solemn proclamation to be made, 
commanding that neitlier the earl of Angus nor any of 
his kindred should approach within six miles of the 
king’s person under the pain of high treason. 

A parliament was thereafter assembled, in which 
Angus and his whole friends and dependants were sum- 
moned to answer for various abuses of the royal autho- 
rity, and for keeping the king’s person nearly two years 
under restraint. To defend themselves was impossible,— 
to appear was to encounter ruin ; the earl of Angus and 
his followers, therefore, retreated into England, being 
secure of the mediation of Henry VIII. with his in- 
censed nephew. Unfortunately, the earl did not deign 
to take this necessary step witliout offering some sem- 
blance of defending himself by arms. He garrisoned 
his castle of Tantallon, and taking the field with a gal- 
lant body of cavalry, seemed disposed to bid defiance to 
his youthful king. James hastened to lay siege to the 1528. 
castle ; but it defied his forces. He was obliged to 
retreat from before it with dishonour ; and Angus, at- 
tacking the rear of the royal army, added to the dis- 
grace by killing one David Falconer, a favourite officer 
of James. It was in vain that the earl of Angus showed 
much moderation, and forbore, to seize on the royal 
train of artillery which were in his power. James re- 
membered with deep resentment the wrongs which he 
had received, and felt no gratitude for tliose which his 
disobedient subject had refrained from inflicting. He 
swore in his anger that no Douglas sliould, while he 
lived and reigned, find favour or countenance in Scot- 

VOL. II. o 
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land. It was pity that James Y. should have in this man- 
ner bound himself up from exercising his prerogative of 
pardon ; for^ says one old histct'ian^ no friend of the 
Douglases^ I cannot find that tlie earl of Angus^ or 
any of that kindred^ failed to the fdnjg in any part^ 
since^ although they were covetous, ^eedy, and op- 
pressive of their neighbours, yet were they ever true, 
jcind, and serviceable to the king in aU his afiairs, and 
oft times offered their persons to jeopardy for liis sake.*' 
The earl of Angus, seeing the king so decidedly deter- 
mined against him, ceased his unavailing resistance, and 
retired with liis brother and kinsman. Henry VIII. 
used much intercession in the earl’s favour ; but it was 
not until the death of James that the Douglases were 
restored to tlieir native country of Scotland. 

^In the elevation of the house of Angus to eminent power, 
and ill its fall, there was something which resembled die 
rise and declension of the original house of Douglas in the 
reign of James II. But the second course of events were 
far inferior in consequence to those of the earlier revo- 
lution. The power which the earl of Angus possessed 
fiowed from his wielding the king’s authority and acting 
in the royal name. He was, it is true, an overgrown 
minister, who controlled the person and thwarted the 
inclinations of his sovereign ; but still die power which 
he abused was that of a minister only, as appeared from 
the almost unresisted fall of the family as soon as they 
were deprived of the custody of the king’s person. The 
last earl of Dou-^^las, on die contrary, had bid the king 
defiance in open rebellion ; assembled an army as large 
as that of James TI. ; and there was no guessing to which 
side victory might have inclined, had the earl given the 
monarch battle as a rival for his throne. 

• The natural inference is, that since, with every advan- 
tage of a minority and a divided cabinet, with as much 
ambition and more talents than Douglas, Angus had nei- 
ther been able to found his power so deeply or to raise 
U -90 high, the precautions taken by James the second 
for repealing grants of crown-lands, for prohibiting or 
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limiting the erection of hereditary jurisdictions^ and 
otherwise restricting the powers of the nobility, had 
taken a certain thouglf slow effect^ and that James V. 
possessed a degree of authority unknown to the Scottish 
princes before t^ese restrictions undermined the power 
of the aristocracy. ^ 

The slaughter of Flodden, where twelve earls^ thirteen 
lords^ and the eldest sons of five noble families lay on 
the fieldj tended much to reduce tlie numbers of the 
Scottish aristocracy^ and increase the power of the crown, 
to which many of their honours and estates reverted. 

It is owing to the influence of these joint causes that 
James V. assumed a degree of self-agency, which, in the 
opinion of the Scottish nobles, tlie monarch was hardly 
entitled to; that, unlike his father James the fourth, he 
did not seem to court their regard, or employ their ser- 
vice, but sought his companions amongst the geiitry, 
and his counseUors among the clergy, without, for a 
length of time, experiencing any inconvenience from the 
lUscontcnt of those who claimed by birth the right to 
share his sports and participate in the exercise of his 
power. 
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JAMES V. CHASTISES THE BORDERS. INTRODUCES CUr.Tl\ATlON 

AND GOOD ORDER. — INSTITUTESM^HE COLLEGE OF JUSTICE. — • 

SHORT WAR WITH ENGLAND. FRIENDSHIP RESTORED. JAMES 

TEMPORISES WITH HENRY. MARRIES MAGDALEN OF FRANCE. 

— HER EARLY DEATH. JAMES WEDS MARY OF GUIS^ SEN- 
TENCE OF LADY GLAMIS.— BURNING OF SEVERAL HERETICS. — 

SADLEh’s EMBASSY. JAMES*S WISE GOVERNMENT. — HIS 

FAULTS.— HE IS OF A SEVERE TEMPER, AND ADDICTED TO FA^ 

VOUHITISM. HIS EXPEDITION TO THE SCOTTISH ISLES. — 

CHARACTER OF SIR JAMES HAMILTON OF DRAPHANE, AND HXS 

EXECUTION. DEATH OF TUB TWO INFANT SONS OF JAMES. — * 

CONSIDERED AS OMINOUS. SEVERE LAWS AGAINST HERESY.— 

CRITICAL POSITIONOF JAMES ON THE AFPROACHINO WAR BE- 
TWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND— BE OFFENDS HENRY BY Dlf- 
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APPOINTING HIM AT THS PROPOSED INTERVIEW. WAR WITH 
ENGLAND. — BATTLE OF HADDON-RIG.—— THE SCOTTISH NOBLES 
AT FALA-NUSS REFUSE TO AOVANCS WITH THE KINO. IN- 
CURSION ON THE WEST BORDER. ROUTE OF SOLW AY-MOSS. — 

JAMES V. DIES OF A BROKEN HEART. g 

• 

James V. havings as mentioned ifi the last chapter^ ob« 
tainedthe unlimited exerciseof the royal authority^ became 
desirous of reducing to order the formidable border-men^ 
who^ under the earl of Angus^ had been permitted to in- 
dulge themselves uncontrolled in all kinds of violence. 
The king swept through the frontiers with a flying army^ 
reducing the castles^ and seizing upon the persons of those 
haughty chieftains^ many of whom had no conception that 
the irregularities of which they and their people had been 
guilty were of a character to deserve the capital punish- 
ment of deaths which was unsparingly executed upon 
them. John Armstrong of Gilnockie^ Adam Scott of 
Tushielaw^ called the king of the border^ and Piers Cock- 
bum of Henderland^ were among the lx>rder chiefs who 
perished on this memorable occasion. Having thus suc- 
ceeded in quelling the authors of foreign strife and do- 
mestic disorder so effectually as to make ** the bush of 
rushes keep the cow," James V. proceeded to occupy the 
crown lands, in the countries which had been so lately 
disturbed, with flocks and herds, the produce of which 
formed a large addition to his royal revenue on the 
borders. 

After tills signal infliction of punishment, it is boasted 
by a contemporary historian that the king had 30,000 
dheep pasturing in Ettricke forest, and that his herdsman 
gave him as good an account of the produce, altiiough 
in that disorderly district, as if they had gone within the 
bounds of Fife. Scotland seems to have ei\joyed several 
years of such tranquillity as seldom occurs in the history 
of that distracted country. James, resenting the recol- 
lections of his sufferings under the tutelage of Angus, 
did not greatly use the services of his nobles, being dis- 
gi^^ ilrith their ignorance and arrogance. He em- 
pl^ed the talents of the clergy more freely ; and they 
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thus attained an influence over his mind which deterred 
him from joining the party of the reformers^ to which 
he had originally shown some inclination. 

In the year 1531^ James V. gave to his country of 
Scotland the institution of the supreme court of council 
and session^' which wa^ framed in imitation of the par* 
liaraent of Paris. Hitherto justice had been admini- 
stered by standing committees of parliament^ by whom 
the duty was irregularly and sometimes negligently dis- 
charged. These were now to give place to a court of 
professional persons^ chosen with reference to their 
ca]>acity for the high office^ and having no occupation 
which might divert them from the administration of 
justice. The court possessed the supreme power of 
decision in all civil cases^ and subsists to this day under 
the various alterations and improvements which the 
experience of three centuries has suggested. The num- 
ber of tile judges of tlie new court of session was fifteen^ 
one lialf of them being laymen^ and the others clergymen. 
The churchmen were taxed to defray the expense of the 
new establishment. 

In 1 533, a short and unimportant war broke out with 
Hn^aniL It was signalised only by mutual inroads on 
the frontiers^ and ended by a peace between the royal 
uncle and nephew ; after which James received from 
Henry the order of the Garter. At this period 
Henry VI II., from motives well known in history^ had 
renounced the papal sway, and became particidarly 
anxious to induce his nephev^to take a similar step. It 
is even said that, to purchase his compliance, Henry 
would have been contented that James should become 
the husband of his eldest daughter Mary, with other high 
advantages. He was pressing, by his letters and mes- 
sengers to have a personal interview appointed with lys 
nephew, over whom he no doubt hoped, to exercise tliat 
superiority which the powerful possesses over the com- 
paratively weak sovereign, the rich over the poor, the 
aged over the young, and, as Henry doubtless supposed, 
the wise over the less strong-minded. But James, though 
c 3 
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desirous to be on good terms with his unclc^ could not 
resolve upon imitating him in his scheme of throwing o£F 
the dominion of the church of Rbme. He had^ indeed^ 
listened with a smile to those lighter pieces of satire which 
reflected upon the personal charac&r of the priests ; 
a subject on which the catholic ^urch nas never mani- 
fested great irritability. But he was not prepared to 
resign any part of those doctrines which had been 
interwoven with his earliest ideas. The clergy, who 
were so useful to him in the course of his admini- 
stration, had undoubtedly considerable influence in de- 
terring him from following the courses of Henry. James 
also, though far from being wealthy, was so frugal as not 
to require for the support of his revenue the desperate 
measure of confiscating the church property. Finally, he 
felt that by joining with Henry in a step which all the 
princes of Europe held as impious and heretical, he must 
break ofP his friendly connection with France and every 
other power, to place himself wholly in the hands of the 
most haughty and imperious monarch then living. He 
procrastinated, therefore, and evaded the proposal for a 
meeting, well knowing that if such an appointment did 
not produce aU the eflects which Henry desired ant} ex- 
pected, it must necessarily destroy his amicable relations 
with England. These ties James desired to preserve in 
their present state, but did not wish to draw tliem closer. 

The same reasons prevented the king from prosecuting 
the proposed match with tlie princess Mary. Meantime 
his people anxi^^asly desired that he should marry. Years 
rolled on, and James, the last of his line, was still 
single. His subjects were the more anxious on this 
point, as he often hazarded his person in private and 
nocturnal adventures, which he undertook sometimes to 
farther the purposes of justice, and on other occasions 
from the love of enterprise and intrigue. A blow in a 
midnight brawl might have again reduced Scotland to the 
miserable condition of a people with whom the succession 
to the crown is disputed. 

. At length a treaty of marriage was concluded between 
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the king of Scotland and Marie de Bourbon^ a daughter 
of the duke of Vendome. James undertook a journey 1536 . 
to France to fetch home his betrothed bride. But when 
he arrived in tha{ kingdom he was dissatisfied with the 
choice of his ^bassador^ and Magdalen^ the princess 
of France, was substi^ted for Marie de Bourbon. They 
were married in great splendour on the 1st of January, 
and embarked in the beginning of May for the port of 
Leitli, in Scotland, where they were receive<l with great 
rejoicings, which within forty days were to be turned July 
into the signs of mourning. Magdalen the young queen 
of Scotland carried in her constitution the seeds of a ^ 
hectic fever, which, w-ithin that brief space, removed her 
from her new kingdom and royal bridegroom. Her va- 
cant place on the throne was soon afterwards filled by 
Mary of Guise, the most celebrated queen of Scotland, 
excepting her daughter Mary Stewart, still more famed 
for beauty and misfortune. This lady bore to her hus- 
band two healthy male children, both of whom died 
within a few days of each other during James's lifetime. 
Mary, the third offspring of the marriage, beheld the 
light for the first time at the period of her father's 1541. 
deftfh. 

Throughout the whole of this reign the banished 
Douglases, from their place of exile in Fhigland, intrigued 
among the Scottish nobility, who saw with displeasure 
that the king preferred the assistance of the churchmen 
to theirs in the management of his political affairs. Dur- 
ing the life of James Beaton^ archbishop of Glasgow, the 
king used his approved talents in the administration ; and 
at his death in 1 539 he had called to his councils his 
nephew David Beaton, afterwards cardinal and primate 
of Scotland. He was supposed to have been peculiarly 
connected with the following judicial proceedings ; Jhe 
son of lord Forbes was accused of treason by the earl of 
Huntley, tried by the court of justiciary, and sufibred 
death. In like manner Jane Douglas, the sister of Angus, 
widow of the late lord Glamis, mother of the youth who 
bore the title at the time, and wife of Archibald Campbell 
0 4 
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of Kepneith^ was, with her present husband, her son, and 
certain accomplices, accused of and tried for an attempt to 
hasten the king's death by the imiginary crime of witch- 
craft. For Uiis ofihnce lady Glamis sneered death at the 
stake, on the castle hill of Edinburgh. Slje was much pi- 
tied on account of her noble birth, jier distinguished grace 
and beauty, and die courage with which she endured her 
cruel punishment. The Scottish historians throw reflec- 
tions upon James for giving vent to his resentment 
against the Douglases in the punishment of this lady : 
but her crimes appear to have been fully proved ; and 
although the idea of taking away the life of others by 
acts of sorcery be now exploded, yet it is well known 
that in the dark ages the effect of the unhallowed rites 
was often accelerated by the administration of poison ; 
not to mention that those who engaged in such a con- 
spiracy were morally, though not actually, guilty of the 
crime of murder. The punishment of lady Glamis by 
fire was cruel, doubtless ; but the cruelty was that of the 
age, not of the sovereign. Her husband Campbell was 
killed by a fall in attempting an escape from the castle 
of Edinburgh in which he was a prisoner. 

The same horrible mode of punishment undergpne 
by lady Glamis was, during James's reign, unsparingly 
applied to the restraint of heresy. In the year 1528 
a young man of good birth, named Patrick Hamilton, 
the first person who introduced the doctrines of Lu- 
tlier's reformation into Scotland, sealed them by his vio- 
lent death, whick took place at St. Andrew's. The king, 
being then under the tutelage of the Douglases, cannot 
be charged with this act of cruelty; but die execution of 
seven persons, in the year 1589^ attested his assent to 
these bloody and impolitic inflictions. It is however 
cer^n, that in permitting the establiEdied laws of the 
realm to have their course, James by no means appeared 
satisfied either with the frequent repetition of such 
exhibitions, or with the conduct of die churchmen 
thepiselves. He evinced in several particulars a bias 
^vourable to the reformed doctrines ; and his unde 
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Henry VIlI.j confiding in these hopeful indications^ 
continued to entertain considerable hopes of drawing 
over his nephew to folfow his own example. 

Sir Ralph Sadler^ a statesman of great talent^ and no 
stranger to ScotlaTid^ was despatched with a present of 
some horses ancl the delicate task of prevailing on James 
to dismiss such of his ministers as were catholic priests^ 
especially cardinal David Beaton^ archbishop of St. An- 
drew's^ and of exhorting him at the same time to seize 
on the property of the church, and to reform the morals 
of the churchmen by severe correction. The old pro- 
posal of a personal conference was again renewed. King 
James answered with mildness to the urgency of his 
uncle. He declared he would reform the abuses of the 
church, but that he could not justly or conscientiously 
make tliesc a pretext for seizing on its property, espe- 
cially since the churchmen were willing to supply him 
with such sums of money as he from time to time 
required. The candour of Sadler owned to his master 
tliat the king of Scotland was obliged to make use of the 
clergy in the public service, owing to the ignorance and 
incapacity of his nobility. 

During all these transactions the personal diaracter 
of James V. appears in a favourable light. He did not 
indeed escape ^e charge of severity usually brought 
against princes who endeavour to restore the current 
of justice to its proper channel after it has been 
for some time interrupted. But his reign was distin- 
guished by acts of personal i|2trepidity on ^e part of the 
sovereign, as well as by an economical and sage manage- 
ment of die revenues of the kingdom. James encouraged 
fisheries, wrought mines, cultivated waste lands, and 
underst(^d and protected commerce. The palaces which 
he built are in a beautiful though singular style of arebi- 
tecture; and the productions of his mint, particularly 
that called the bonnet-piece, because it l^ars Janies's 
head surmounted by die national cap, is the most 
elegant specimen of gold coinage which the age afibrda. 
The sculptor of the die was probddy some foreign me- 
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dallist whom James had induced to settle in Scotland^ 
and who died young. Had so excellent an artist lived 
for any considerable period he must have distinguished 
himself. 

James^ in proportion to his means^ wis liberal to fo-- 
reign mechanics^ by whose aid hoped to encourage 
the arts among his ignorant people. The court of Scot- 
land was gay, and filled with persons of accomplishment. 
Himself a poet, the king gave all liberal indulgence to 
the Muses, and does not seem to have resented the shafts 
of satire which were sometimes aimed against the royal 
gallantries or the royal parsimony. 

With many virtues, James V. displayed few faults, 
but these were of a fatal character. We cannot reckon 
amongst them his unwillingness to receive a form of faith 
unknown to his fathers ; but his rejection of the Reform- 
ation may be safely accounted amongst his misfortunes. 
The license which he gave to the vindictive persecution 
of the protestants seems to have originated in that per- 
sonal severity of temper already noticed. His inexorable 
hatred of the Douglases partakes of the same character. 
No recollection of early familiarity, no degree of per- 
sonal merit would induce him to extend any favovr to 
an individual of that detested name. His dislike to or 
contempt for his nobility led to his admitting favourites 
into his society, on whom his countenance was too ex- 
clusively conferred. Among these minions, the most 
distinguished was Oliver Sinclair, a youth of noble de- 
scent, but to whom thO king too indiscriminately extended 
the favour which he withheld from men of eminent 
rank. 

. In this year James V. undertook an expedition truly 
worthy of a patriotic sovereign, making, with a strong 
fleet and a sufficient body of troops, a circumnavigation 
of his whole realm of Scotland, acquainting himself 
wifli the various islands, harbours, capes, currents, and 
tides. In the Hebrides he took hostages from the most 
turbulent chiefs for the quiet behaviour of their clans, 

■ which bore in general the same denominations which 
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they have at this day^ as M^Donalds^ M'Leods^ M'Leans^ 
M'Kenzies^ and othe^. In this expedition the king 
showed to the most remote part of his dominions the 
presence of their ^vereign in a position both willing and 
able to support the dignity of the crown and the due 
administration of just^e, striking a salutary terror into 
those heads of clans who were unwilling to acknow- 
ledge a higher authority dian their own. James sailed 
from Leith on this praiseworthy expedition about the 
32d May, and landed at Dumbarton in the course of July, 

1 540, after a voyage which, in that early state of navi- 
gation, was not without its dangers. 

We have repeatedly mentioned sir James Hamilton 
as a man of determined courage, but of a blood-thirsty 
and remorseless disposition. He was a base-born son of 
the earl of Arran, the same whose violence precipitated 
the skirmish called Cleanse the Causeway, and who slew 
the earl of Lennox in cold blood after the battle, near 
Kirkliston, betwixt Angus and his father. This man^ 
usually called the Bastard of Arran, and sometimes lord 
Evandale, at one tin»e stood high in the favour of 
James V., and obtained the estates of Draphane, Finnart, 
andi others. He owed this distinction partly perhaps to 
his well-known character for determined courage, partly 
to a taste for architecture by which he waa distinguished. 

The king seems to have used his talents in the rebuild- 
ing and ornamenting the palaces of Linlithgow, Stirling;, 
and Falkland, in each of which may be remarked an ele- 
gant and highly ornamented ^tyle of architecture, being 
a mixture of the Gothic and classical style, like that which 
predominated in England in Elizal^th's reign. But 
having lost the king's favour when he advanced in years, 
sir James Hamilton was accused of having entered into 
a conspiracy for restoring the Douglases (though his own 
hereditary enemies) by means of a plot on the king's 
life. For this he was convicted, and suffbred death at 26. 
Edinburgh. His accuser was a brother of Patrick Ha- 1£46« 
milton, Ae protomartyr. It is said sir James Hamilton 
had been a violent persecutor cf the protestant faith. 
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In 1541 James met with a great and poignant family 
affliction. The two male infants, borne to him by his 
wife Mary of Guise^ were both cut off by sudden Ulness 
within a few days of each other. The protestants re- 
corded this as a judgment against the king for permit- 
ting the persecution of their fa^th, and their writers 
record an ominous dream of the king^ in which the 
spectre of sir James Hamilton appeared to James in the 
visions of the nighty and striking off his two arms while 
he upbraided him with his cruelty^ announced that 
he would speedily return and take his head. The su- 
perstition of Mary of Guise, a devoted daughter of the 
church of Rome, took a different direction ; and the 
king might perhaps agree with her and the priests in 
concluding that their family calamity arose from the 
vengeance of heaven express^ against him for his slow- 
ness in extirpating heresy. At least, from the tenour 
of his measures at this time, such seems to have been 
his own interpretation of tliis severe visitation. 

The statute-book at this period contains various severe 
denunciations against heresy. mTo argue against the 
pope’s authority is declared punishable with death, and 
all discussion on the subject of religion is as far as pos- 
sible prohibited. Suspected heretics are declared in- 
capable of exercising any office ; nay, such as may even 
have abjured their errors of faith are sdll to remain ex- 
cluded from conversation with catholics. Fugitives fot 
their religioas opinions are held as condemned ; all cor- 
respondence with them is prohibited, and rewards are 
offered for their discovery. These severe penal enact- 
ments sufficiently show the sense of cardinal Beaton, their 
author, that the protestant opinions were penetrating 
deeply into Scotland; and could in his opinion only be 
emdicated hy the most active measures. But in pro- 
portion as the severity increased, the prohibited doc- 
trines seetned to gain ground ; and the Scottish clergymen 
saw no remedy except in the dangerous expedient of 
engiguig James V. in a war with England, the monai'ch 
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of which kingdom had led the way in the great northern 
schism of the church. 

The situation of JaiSes V. now became extremely cri« 
tical. 'Whatever might be the king’s own moderation^ 
there seemed dmost an impossibility of his remaining 
neutral while France and England were hastening to a 
rupture ; and there were weighty reasons for dreading 
the consequences^ whichever party he might embrace. If 
he became the close and inseparable ally of his uncle^ he 
must comply with that impetuous prince in all his hu« 
mours^ alter the religious constitution of his country after 
the example of England^ confiscate the possessions of the 
churchy to the prejudice of his own ideas of religion and 
justice^ and discharge Beaton and other counsellors by 
whose experienced talents he had hitherto conducted his 
administration. He felt also that these sacrifices, which 
must necessarily cost him the esteem and the alliance 
both of France and of Germany, would be made for the 
chance of securing the doubtfhl friendship of an uncle 
who, amid all his professions of friendship, had constantly 
maintained within .his kingdom the exiled family of 
Douglas, whom James not only peculiarly hated, but 
whom, from their extensive connections in Scotland, he 
had some reason to dread. 

On the other hand, to refuse Henry's proffers of 
friendship must expose the kingdom of Scotland to a 
misfortune similar to that of his father at Flodden ; or, 
if he escaped such an overwhelming calamity, must give 
him still to fear the consequqpces of a war for which the 
disaffection of his nobles rendered him, notwithstanding 
all his own efforts to the contrary, very much unprepared. 
In its course it was likely to be the occasion of forming, 
under the patronage of the English monarch, a strong 
faction of malcontents in Scotland, partly united by ^e 
new views of religion wnich had been so generally 
adopted, and partly by alliance or intimacy on the part of 
some Scottish noble^ with Angus and the banished 
Douglases. 

The king was warmly urged by a new embassy from 
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Henry VIII. to come to a decisive conclusion on these 
difficult points^ when^ worn out by importunity, he gave 
a doubtful promise, that, if the' affairs of his kingdom 
permitted, he would meet his uncle at York for die pur- 
pose of arranging an amicable settlement. Henry, who 
diought highly of his own arts of eloquence and persua- 
sion, and who appears to have foufided extravagant hopes 
on the influence which he might expect to gain by this 
personal interview, repaired to York, and remained there 
for six days, expecting the arrival of king James. The 
king of Scotland, however, aware that to meet Henry 
without being prepared to concede to him every thing 
which he desired would only precipitate a rupture, ex- 
cused liimself for not attending upon the conference; 
and Henry returned to London, personally offended 
with James, and eagerly desirous of revenge. The 
chastisement of die king of Scotland became now as fa- 
vourite an object with Henry as the conversion of James 
to his own opinions on religion and politics had pre- 
viously been. 

1542 . At lengdi, after a variety of petty incursions, the war 
broke out openly, and sir Robert Bowes, with the ba- 
nished Douglases, entered Scodand at the head of three 
thousand cavalry. They were encountered near fiad- 
don-rig by the carl of Hundey, to whom James had 
intrusted the defence of the border. The English were 
defeated, and left their general and many inferior leaders 
prisoners in the hands of their enemies. Angus himself 
would have sh'^red the same fate, but he rid himself of 
the knight who laid hands on him by employing his 
dagger. 

James was highly encouraged by this fortunate com- 
mencement of the campaign, and made a donation of 
the lands of Hirsel to sir Andrew Ker of Litdedean, 
wno brought him the first news of the victory. But he 
was now darned to find that he had made shipwreck of 
Ills x>opularity in lending his countenance to the severities 
ag^st the heretics, as tiiey were &rmed, and in exdud- 
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ing from his favour the nobility of tlie kingdom. The 
presence of an English army under the duke of Norfolk, 
-which, entering the ScAtish frontier, had burned the 
towns of Kelso and Roxburgh and nearly twenty vil- 
lages, compelled hSn to summon an army to repel the 
invasion. * 

The Scottish king, therefore, assembled thirty thou- 
sand men, under their various feudal leaders, upon die 
Borough-moor, and marched from thence against the 
enemy. But as the Scottish army halted at Fala-muir, 
they received information that the English had retired to 
Berwick, and dismissed the greater part of their forces. 

I'he Scottish nobles, on receiving this intelligence, 
united in declaring that the occasion of their service 
m arms was ended, signified their intention to attend 
the host no longer, and jirepared to depart with their re- 
spective followers. The king was deeply grieved and 
irritated by this unexpected resolution. Henry had in- 
sulted him by the threat that he had still the same rod 
in keeping which had chastised his father. By that rod 
the duke of Norfolk was intimated, who, while yet earl 
of Surrey, commanded at Flodden, where James IV. fell. 
His son and successor highly resented this reference to 
his father’s misfortunes ; and noiv, when the duke was 
within a few miles distance of him, and he himself at 
the head of an army numerous enough to second his de- 
sire of revenge, it was with peculiar pain that he saw 
himself deserted by his nobility, when he most desired 
their cordial support. There ipas, however, no remedy : 
in a Scottish feudal camp the aristocracy were omnipo- 
tent, the king’s power merely nominal ; and to have urged 
the dispute to an open rupture would only have in- 
curred the risk of reviving the scene of Lauder Bridge 
in James lll.'s time. For the leaders began to whispej^ 
to each other, that rather than indulge the king’s hu- 
mour for an impolitic war, they would hang up itie evil 
counsellors who had suggested the idea to him. Re- 
warding, therefore, with heraldic honours John Scott of 
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Thirlestane tho only baron in that large host who 
ofiSere^ to follow his l^nner> James dismissed his re- 
fractory army, when it was abdtit to dismiss itself, and 
returned so deeply moved with shaihe and indignation, 
that he not only lost his spirits, but* his health was <di- 
viously affected. * 

The royal counsellors endea^ured to find a remedy 
for James's wounded feelings by appointing another at- 
tempt to be made against England on the western border, 
the success of which mi^t, they hoped, obliterate the 
recollection of the mutiny at Fala., The lord Maxwell 
was appointed to command ten thousand men ; but 
though Maxwell was himself a counsellor and favourite 
of the king, they were ii\judiciously composed of the fol- 
lowers of Cassilis, Glencaim, and other Westland nobles, 
amongst whom the Reformation had made considerable 
progress, and who were proportionably disgusted with 
the war, which they regarded as undertaken at the in- 
stigation and to serve the interest of the papal clergy. 
This may in part account for the extraordinary scene 
which followed. 

Maxwell's army had assembled, and advanced as far as 
the western border, when it was drawn up in order, and 
Oliver Sinclair was raised on a buckler for the purpose 
of reading the commission intrusting lord Maxwell with 
the command of the army. The ill-timed introduction 
of this unpopular minion in a situation and duty so 
ostensible occasioned a belief that the commission whidi 
he read wo^' in his own favour; and as this rumour 
gained ground a general confusion prevailed, and many, 
who did not choose to fight under the command of so 
unpopular a general, began to leave their ranks and re- 
turn homeward. Dacre and Musgrave, two chiefs of 
the Engljfsh borderers, who had come to watch the mo- 
tions of ihe (Scottish army, were witnesses of the strange 
and appwently causeless scene of confusion which it 
exltihit^ Without knowing the cause, they took ad- 

. « Haddad the royal troMure to his arms, and asilaned for his crest a 
Mflkpe of spears with the motto ** Ready, aye ready." Lord Napier is the 
repnsentati^of thU fomUy. 
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vantage of the effect, and charged with a degree of 
courage and determination which dianged the confusion 
of the enemy into flight, and in many cases into sur- 
render; for a gr^t number of the chiefs and nobles 
chose rather t^ become the prisoners of the English 
leaders, than to escapg to their own country and meet 
the displeasure of tlieir oflbnded monarch. The whole 
Scottish force dispersed without stroke of sword, and 
the victors* made many prisoners. 

King James hi^L advanced to the border, that he 
might earlier receive intelligence from the army. But 
when he learned the news of a rout so dishonourable as 
that of Solway, the honour of his kingdom and the re- 
putation of his arms were, he thought, utterly and irre- 
deemably lost, and his proud spirit refused to survive the 
humiliation. He removed from the border to Edinburgh, 
and from thence to Falkland, his deep melancholy still 
increasing, and mixing itself with the secret springs of 
life. At length his powers of digestion totally fi^ed. 

It was in this disconsolate condition that a messenger, 
who Camus to acquaint James V. that his queen, then at 
Linlithgow, was delivered of a daughter, found him to 
who^ he brought the news. Is it so f " said the ex- 

piring monarch, reflecting on the alliance which had 
placed the 'Stewart family on the throne ; ''then God's 
will be done. It came with a lass, and will go with a 
lass." With these words, presaging the extinction of Dec. 
his house, he made a signal of adieu to bis followers 1 4 . 
and courtiers, and expired. ^ 
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MUnDXR OF CARDINAL bSaTON. BATTLR OF FINKIS. — • 
TRSATT OF MABRlAipX BSTWSEN MARY AND THE DAUPHIN 
OF FRANCE. SHE IS SENT OTsk .|SST0 FRANCE. — ARRAN 
IS INDUCED TO RESIGN THE GOVERNMENT, AND THE QUBBN« 
MOTHER IS DECLARED REGENT- — PEAC# WITH ENGLAND. — 
THE QUEEN-REGENT*S PARTIALITY FOR FRApfCE. — HER DIS- 
SENSIONS WITH THE SCOTTISH NOB^S HER PROPOSAL FOR 

A STANDING ARMY IS REJECTED. — • PROGRESS OF THE PRO- 
TESTANT DOCTRINES. HAMILTON ARCHBISHOP OF ST. AN- 

DREW/S. — CLAIM OF QUEEN MART TO THE CROWN OF ENG- 
LAND. BOLD ANSWER OF THE PROTESTANTS TO A CITATION 

OF THE QUEEN-REGENT. DEATH OF -cplVE COMMISSIONERS 

BENT TO FRANCE* ^ THE QUEEN-REGENT RESOLVES TO SUB- 
DUE THE PROTESTANTS, WHO TAKE ARMS. TREATIES OF AC- 
COMMODATION ARE REPEATEDLY BROKEN. THE REFORMERS 

DESTROY THE MONASTIC BUILDINGS. THE TREATY OF PERTH 

VIOLATED, AND THE PROTESTANTS TAKE ARMS. -— THEY AD- 
VANCE TO EDINBURGH. THE QUEEN-REGENT FORnFlBS LEITH. 

- THE LOROS OF THE CONGREGATION PROMULGATE A RESO- 
LUTION THAT SUE HAS FORFEITED HER OFFICE OF REGENT. 


Thvs was Scotland, by the death of an accomplished 
king, having only attained his thirty-first year, r^uced 
once more to one of those long minorities whiA Are the 
bane of her history, andwhidi, in tlie presentiSase, brought 
even more -than the usual amount of misfortune. , 

The Scots, involved in a national war which had no 


national ol](|ect, were, upon the decease of James V., 
willingly disposed to address Henry in a pacific tone, 
in which they reminded him that they now spoke in be* 
half of their Jnfatit queen, his own near relation, who 
could have wronged no one, since she did not as yet 
know good from evil. 

Henry VIII. is said to have evinced some kind 
feelings towards the memory of his unfortunate nephew; 
he shed a tear over James's fate, and imputed his errors 
t6 evil coufeisellors. Monarchs, however, have little lei- 


sure to^dulge in sentimental sorrows. The king of 
EnghuMlbon lost the recollection of his nephew's faults 
considering how the events wliich had hap- 
pstH^ 'Ibould be rendered available to the increase of his 
0hk territories and authority. The road to the conquest 
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of Scotland mighty to a sanguine prince, appear to lie open ; 

.but it had been repea^dly attempted from the time of 
SeveruB downwards, and had never been found practi- 
cable. The impetiipUB temper of Henry VII L was, there- 
fore, forc^. to ^toop to the plan adopted by Edward I. 
ere the death of the A(^d of Norway compelled his am- 
bition to wear a sterner and more undisguised shape. A' 
matrimonial alliance betwixt the young heiress of Scot- 
land and his son, afterwards Edward VI., promised the 
English monardi ai|l the advantages of conquest without 
either risk or odium. With this purpose he kept his eyes 
bent earnestly on the affairs of Scotland, to seize, as fast 
as they should occur, all means of furthering so desirable 
an object. 

The goil%mment of the kingdom was claimed by the 
late prime minister, cardinal Beaton, in virtue of a tes- 
tament of the deceased king, which, however, was univer- 
sally regarded as a forgery perpetrated by that ambitious 
churchman. He had,' as before mentioned, succeeded 
his uncle, the turbulent archbishop of Glasgow, in James’s 
councilsj^nd ...was esteemed the author of most of the 
deceased Idttg^s unpopular measures, especially those in 
persecution of heresy. The nobles, who had no mind to 
perpetuate the power under which ^ey had long groaned, 
unanimously rejected the claim, and preferred that of 
the earl of Arran, representative of the house of Hamil- 
ton, and next heir to the Scottish crown, who was 
recognised accordingly as regent. Beaton was made pri- 
soner by order of the regent, and detained in a species of 
honourable captivity, to prevent his embroiling the new 
government by the intrigues of which he was master ; 
and thus the earl of Arran was placed at the head of 
adkirs. ^ 

To this nobleman Henry addressed himsdf for die Mar. 
purpose of accomplishing the matrimonial treaty which 
he had so much at heart. He did not ni^g^set 1^^1543’ 
obvious precaution of securing an interest and a party 
in the Scottish parliament. With view the Englirit 
ministers were directed to cultivate me intimacy of the 

p 2 ' 
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yariouB Scotti^ nobles and persons of rank who had 
been so strangely made prisonera at the rout of Solway 
moss. Among these were the earls of Cassilis and Glen* 
cairn, the lords Maxwell, Somerville, QUphant, and Grey. 
These nobles were dismissed free and wi^out ransom by 
Henry VI 1 1 upon their engaging fp promote the views of 
that monarch by assisting in bringing about the desired al- 
liance. Besides these, the English king had powerful 
auxiliaries in the banished earl of Angus, and his brother 
sir George, who returned to their natiye country, without 
waiting for a recall, as soon as the death of James V. 
was made public. Their forfeiture being instantly 
reversed in parliament, it became manifest ihat the dis- 
pleasure of the king rather than the dread of the law 
had rendered them so long exiles. To these Douglases, 
indebted to him for protection and the means of support 
during an exile of fourteen years, the king of England 
communicated his purposes more fully than to the pri- 
soners made at Solway, and by the means of botli en- 
deavoured to form in the parliament of Scotland an En- 
glish party, which- might serve his interen^ more 
efflsctually .than they could be advanced by force of arms. 
To this faction in the state was to be added the nipner- 
ous men of influence who, being converts to the pro- 
testant faith, were attached, on that account, to England, 
and held in abhorrence the power of France. But the 
temper of Henry was too impetuous to wait for the 
advantages which, ,.with a little temper and patience, 
would certainly "have* arisen out of his own position 
towards Scotland, and the exertions of a numerous and 
powerful party, which was disposed to act unanimously 
in bis behalf. 


The king of England manifested the most eager and 
nous desire that the person of the infant queen 
delivered into his custody ; and though it was 
1 to him that his proposal would certainly 
I ancient jealousy which had so lohg subsisted 
he kingdoms, it was wfth difficulty that he at 
JM^SS^nted she should be suffered to remain in Scot- 
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land till she attained the age of ten years* complete. 
Henry wasted so much time in t^ese preliminary' dis- 
cuBsions^ that he lostVie favourable moment in which 
the estates of Sccjfland were disposed to enter into terms 
with him con^ming the marriage, and gave time for a 
politic advei^sary to recover the power of counteracting 
the whole project. 

The adversary in question was cardinal Beaton, .who, 
as leader of the Roman catholic party, and both in office 
and in talents head of the churchmen, was the devoted 
friend of France, and the no less determined enemy of 
England. While this intriguing priest was a prisoner 
of the regent, and while the rout at Solway and the 
death of James had overawed the minds of tliose nobles 
disposed to concur with him, Henry would have found 
little difficulty in accomplishing the matrimonial treaty 
which he meditated. But the moment the artful car- 
dinal was free (having been liberated by the lord Sea- 
ton), his influence began to appear. By lavishing money, 
which his numerous church preferments furnislied in 
great store, by awakening all the ancient prejudices 
against England, and by dwelling on the imprudent tena- 
cit^^with which Henry had clung to the rejected articles 
of the treaty, he contrived to unite a large and powerful 
body of the nobles, comprehending Argyle, Huntley, and 
Bothwell, in opposition to tlie English alliance. A great 
number of the barons, chiefly from jealousy of the national 
independence, joined the same party ; and the regent 
himself, after showing a vacillation of temper which in 
a less serious matter would have been ludicrous, threw 
himself at last into the arms of the cardinal, and, 
within eight days after he had ratified the marriage 
treaty, renounced the friendship of Henry and declared 
himself for the French interest. This change in Arraffi's 
politics was attended with a corresponding alteration in 
his religion, for he had hitherto, pretended great respect 
for the doctrines of the Reformation, and now he con- 
sented to every measure proposed by the cardinal for its 
suppression. 

D 3 
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Henry was not to be trifled with in this manner with 
impunity. Resentment at what he termed the Scottish 
breadi of faith prompted him to k vindictive invasion by 
aea and land ; a strong army, under the earl of Hert- 
jford, was embarked in a numerous fleet. He took the 
Scots by surprise, landed in the Firth, ptimdered Edin- 
burgh and the adjacent country, £nd thus destroyed for 
a time the English influence with the Scottish nobles. 
A series of destructive inroads on the frontier only added 
to the unpopularity of Henry with the people of Scot- 
land. 

Even Angus, the guest, pensioner, add brotlier-in-law 
of Henry by his marriage with the widowed queen of 
James IV., renounced the English monarch’s friendship 
during the course of these ravages, and was dis- 
tinguished by the share he took in an action by which 
ihey were in some degree revenged. The circumstances 
were these:— 

The ravages of the English during the campaign of 
1554 were systematically conducted by sir Ralfdi Ewers 
•and sir Brian Latoun, soldiers of great skill and activity, 
And wardens on the English marches. They cast down 
or burned a hundred and ninety-two towns, towers, bastle- 
houses, and parish churches, dew nearly a thousand 
Scots, and made upwards of ten thousand captives. Ten 
thousand homed cattle, with twelve hundred horses, were 
but a part of the ^oil made within three or four months. 
Many of the Scottish inhabitants of the western border, 
and the men of ^'Liddisdale in particular, assumeil trom 
necessity a semblance of allegiance to England, and aided 
the invaders in these forays on Scotland. 

1545. To gratify the wardens for these achievements, the 
king of England conferred upon them in fief the two 
border counti^es of the Merse and Teviotdde. Sir 
Ralph, now lord Swers, and sir Brian Latoun advanced 
' to takfi s^sin, as they said, of their new lordship, at the 
head of 5000 hired ^Idiers, paid by Henry, and ^000 
borderers, the half of whom were Scots under English 
assurance. 1 will write them an instrument of invea* 
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tifcure with sharp pens and bloody ink/' said the carl of 
Angus^ much of whose private estate was included in 
this liberal grant on ihb part of his royal brother-in-law. 
Accordingly, he urged the regent to pass hastily to the 
borders with su^ men as he had immediately around 
liim, and put% stop to the dilapidation and dismember- 
ment of the kingdomf 

A small body of three hundred men was assembled, 
unequal, from their inferior number, to do more than ob- 
serve the enemy, who moved forward with their full 
force from Jedlmrgh to Melrose, where they spoiled tlie 
splendid convent, in which lay the bones of many a heroic 
Uouglas. The Scots were joined in the night by the I<es- 
licB and Lindesays, and other gentlemen from the western 
part of Fife ; and apparently the English learned that the 
regent's forces were increasing, since they retreated to- 
wards Jedburgh at the break of day. The Scots fol- 
lowed, manoeuvring to gain the flank of the enemy. 
They were joined, near the village of Maxton, by sir 
"Falter Scott of Buccleuch with his followers, by whose 
knowledge of the groimd and experience in irregular 
warfare the regent was counselled to simulate a retreat. 
The English halted, formed, and rushed hastily to pursue, 
so fhat encountering the enemy unawares, and at disad- 
vantage, they were totally defeated. The two leaders fell, 
and very many of their followers, for the victors showed 
little mercy; and the Liudisdale men, who had come with 
the English as friends, flung away the red crosses which 
they had brought to the battle, and made a pitiless 
slaughter among the troops i^om they had joined as 
auxiliaries. Many prisoners were taken, on whom heavy 
ransoms were levi^, particularly on an alderman of Lon- 
don, named Read, whom Henry Vlll. had oMiged to 
serve in pmon in the wars, because he refused to pay 
his diare of a benevolence imposed on the dty, it appear- 
ing tiiat though the king of England could not invade a 
dtizen's property, he had des^tic power sufficient, to 
impl^s 1^ person. 

King Henry was greatly enraged at the loss of this 
D 4 
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action, and dhered threats against Angus, whom he ac- 
cused of ingratitude. The Scottish carl little regarded his 
displeasure. Is our brother," said, angry that I 
have avenged on Ralph Ewers the i^ury done to the 
tombs of my ancestors ? They were better men than he, 
atltd 1 could in honour do no less. And will he take 
my life for that ? Little knows l&ng Henry the heights 
of Caimtable. * I can keep myself safe there against all 
the power of England." 

Thus all tlie nobility of Scotland, even those most nearly 
connected with Henry, and who had been most indebted to 
his favour, were, by his impetuous aild harsh mode of 
wooing, rendered averse to the match which he had set 
his heart upon, and which in itself they approved,^nd 
had been so lately willing to further by evpry means in 
their power. Nor was his loss of partisans in that country^ 
compensated even by the accident which removed from 
his path cardinal Beaton, by whom it had been chiefly 
interrupted. 

This statesman had not reached the summit of affairs 
without making many private enemies, as well as ac- 
qturing the hatred of those who considered him as the 
prime opponent of the protestant church, iqid author of. 
the dea^ of those revered characters who had suffered 
for heresy. A recent instance of this kind, perpetrated un- 
der Beaton's own eye, was marked witli unusual atrocity. 
'A protestant preacher, named George Wisheart, bom of 
a good family, and respected for eloquence, learning, 
and for a gentleif^ss and sweetness of ^sposition which 
made him universally esteemed, had distinguidied him- 
sdf much by preaching the reformed doctrines. Even 
the regent declined to proceed against him, or to com- 
mission lay judges Jto sit upon his trial. The cardinal^ 
hq;Never, having treacherously got his person into his 
hands, pc^eeded to arraign &e prisoner of heresy he^ 
fore a||S|Cclesia8tica] court, by whom he was tried, found 

condemned to ^e stake. Beaton himself satq 
ii|^te to bdiold the execution of the sentence from the 

• Calrntnble. « mountain in Douglai-dale. 
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walls of the casde of St. Andrew’s, before wliich it took 
place. , 

When Wisheart came forth to die, and beheld tlie au- 
thor of his misfortunes reposing in pomp upon the battle- 
ments to witnesskistorment8,he8aid to those around, either 
from a conviction that t^ country would not long abide the 
cardinal’s violence, or from that spirit of prescience said 
sometimes to inspire the words of those who are stand- 
ing betwim time and eternity, See yonder proud man : 
1 tell you, that in a brief space ye shall see him flung 
out on yonder ramparts with infamy and scorn equ^ 
to the pomp andf dignity with which he now occupies 
f^it”^The martyr died with the utmost patience and 
bravery, and it is probable his words did not fall to the 
ground. 

Meantime the cardinal, conscious of the danger in 
which he stood in a country where men’s swords did 
not wait the sanction of legal sentence to exact vengeance 
for real or supposed injuries, usually dwelt in the 
castle of St. Andrew’s, which stood on a peninsula 
overhanging the sea, and was strongly fortified. There 
were workmen employed to repair and strengthen the 
defences of die place at the very time that a desperate 
and irritated enemy contrived the death of the bishop 
within its precincts. Norman Lesley, called master of 
Rothes, nourished deep resentment against the cardinal 
for some private cause ; and associating with him about 
fifteen men, who shar^ his sentiments for sundry rea- 
sons, they surprised the castle atHhe break of day, expd- 
led the garrison,' and murdei^ the object of t]^eir enmity 
with many circumstances of cruelty. Execrable as the 
action was in conclusion and execution, they were able 
jtb assemble about one hnndred and fifty men to defend 
the deed they had done, and defied all the forces which 
the regent could bring against them, until the French 
king sent to his assistance a body of auxiliaries, to 
whose superior skill the conspirators were compelled to 
surrender themselves, under promise of safety for.thfir 
lives. 
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Even the^ death of Beaton^ though his most inveterate 
political adversary^ did not ben^t the cause of Henry. 
The cardinal's plaro^ both as primate and as counsellor 
of the regent^ was supplied by a ni^ural brother of the 
earl of Arran^ John Hamilton^ abbot Paisley^ who^ 
from possessing a superior firmness of mind^ exercised 
much influence over his brother^ and was as devoted a 
Briend to France and the catholic cause as the murdered 
cardinal had been during his lifetime. 

So stood the English interests in Scotland/ which had 
been ruined by the impetuous rudeness of Henry VI 11.^ 
when that monarch was summoned to abswer for his stew- 
ardship before an awftfl tribunal. It seemed^ however^ aa 
if his spirit continued to animate his late council-board. 
In emulative prosecution of the war betwixt England 
and Scotland^ the duke of Somerset^ protector of Eng- 
land, entered the eastern marches at the head of an army 
of seventy thousand mcn^ many of whom were merce- 
nary bands from Spain and Italy^ experienced in war, 
and peculiarly formidable when their skilly experience, 
and discipline were opposed to an enemy so irregular as 
the Scottish forces. The regent, however, assembled an 
army almost doubling in numbers that of the in\aders, 
and assuming a defensive situation on the north side of 
the Esk above Musselburgh, placed the lord protector 
of England in considerable danger, since he could not 
advance without fighting at disadvantage, could not keep 
his ground for ;Nant of provisions, and must have expe- 
rienced great difficulty in attempting a retreat. Prudence 
and delay would probably have placed the victory in the 
hands of the Scots. But the military testament of llo- 
bert Bruce was once more forgotten, and the Scots, with 
national impetuosity, abandoned the vantage ground, to 
fight for tho victory which time and patience woukP 
have given them without risk. 

The English army occupied tlie crest of a doping 
hifl, on the southern side of the Esk, above Pinkie ; that 
of Scotland, arranged in three large bodies, chiefly con- 
i^^aisting of spearmen, having crossed the river, b^gan 
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slowly to ascend the acclivity. The English cavalry 
charged with fury on the foremost mass of spearmen^ 
but were received so firmly by the Scottidi phalanx^ that 
they were beaten ofl^with considerable loss. It is said that 
this commencement of the battle appeared so ominous to 
Somerset^ that 'he called for guides, and was about to 
order a retreat. His se&et rival, and, as he afterwards 
proved, his mortal enemy, Dudley earl of Warwick, en« 
tertaincd better hopes, and directly commenced a flank 
Arc with the cannon of the army and the arquebuses of 
the foreign mercenaries on the thick body of spearmen. 
Angus, by whom the Scottish vanguard was com- 
manded, endeavoured to change his position to avoid 
the cannonade. About the same time some Highlanders 
of the second division had broken their order, to hasten 
fb the spoil, so that their irregular appearance, with 
the retrograde movement of Angus, communicated a 
panic to the rest of the Scottish army, who thought 
they were routed. At this decisive moment the earl of 
Warwick, who had rallied the English cavalry, brought 
them again to the charge, and introduced among the 
disordered forces of the Scots that terror which he had 
failed in producing upon these masses while they main- 
tained their ranks. The numerous army of the Scots 
fled in total and irremediable confusion. Thus ended 
the battle of Pinkie, without either a long or bloody 
conflict. But the Englirii horsemen, incensed at the 
check which they received in their first onset, pursued 
the chase almost to the gates of Edinburgh with unusual 
severity ; and as many of the Aigitives were drowned in 
the Esk, which was swelled with the tide, the loss of 
the Scots in the battle and flight amounted to ten 
thousand men. The whole space between the field of 
battle and the capital was strewed with dead bodies, and 
with the weapons which the fugitives had thrown away 
in their flight. 

Yet this great batdeiwas followed by no correspond- 
ing efflscts j for the duke of Somerset, having garrisoned 
and fortified the town of Haddington, and received the 
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compulsory Bubmission of some of the border chiefs, 
withdrew to England with his victorious army. On the 
Other hand, the loss of-the battle, as it threw the Scottish 
nation into despair, compelled themrin a manner to seek 
the assistance of France. An assembly^of nobles met at 
Stirling, when it was agreed th^^ the efficient support of 
their ancient ally should be purchased by offering the 
hand of their young queen in marriage to the dauphin of 
France. They consented voluntarily to place her person 
in the hands of Henry II., the father of her bridegroom, 
on condition that he would furnish the Scottish nation 
with immediate and powerful assistance to recover Had- 
dington and such other places as the English had garri- 
soned, and to defend the rest of the kingdom in case of 
a repetition of tlie invasions. The liberal terms thus 
fVeely offisred to France were the more surprising, as the 
estates of Scotland had recently shown insurmountable 
reluctance to place similar confidence in Henry VIII. 
But from the prejudices created by a thousand years of 
war, the Scottish and the English nations were inspired 
with a jealousy of each other, which did not exist in 
either country against other foreigners. 

Henry II. of France caught at so favourable an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a new kingdom for his son. Six 
thousand veteran troops, under monsieur d'Essd, were 
instantly despatched to Scotland, and it was in the camp 
which they formec^^^before Haddington that the articles of 
the royal marr^eVere finally a^usted. The queen- 
regent used the utmost of her art and address, and no 
woman of her time possessed more, in order to gain over 
the opinions of such' as could be infiuenced, and inti- 
midate those who could not be so won. The regent, 
earl of Arran, was induced to consent by a grant from 
Henry II. accept the French title of duke of Chatel- 
herault, with a considerable pension from the same coun- 
try. The opposition of meaner persons was silenced by 
intelligible threats of violence from men that were 
lamely likely to keep their word ; the fearof the French 
ns, ismongst which they hdd their councils, imposed 
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ulencG on others ; and the person of the infant queen 
Mary^ suitably attended^ was sent over to France by 
the same fleet whidi had escorted d'Esse and his troops 
to Scotland.* Andithus, ere Mary knew what the word 
hieant^ she was jiestowed in marriage upon a sickly and 
silly boy^ a lot which igight be said to begin her cala« 
mkies. 

The queen-dowager having perfected this great match 
in favour of the king of France, her kinsman, became 
naturally desirous of obtaining the interim administra- 
tion of Scotland until her daughter should attain the years 
of discretion. For this purpose she dealt with the in- 
dolent and indecisive earl of Arran for a cession of the 
regency. An augmented pension from France, high 
honours to himself and his friends, were liberally pro- 
mised, together with a public acknowledgment of his 
right as next heir to the Scottish tlirone. On the 
contrary, the threat of a minute enquiry into bis legi- 
timacy, which was not beyond question, a severe inves- 
tigation of his management while regent, the ill will of 
the queen and her party in the state, were arguments 
which shook his resolution. He acquiesced in the terms 
propo^pd ; and though afterwards he retracted, upon the 
upbraidings of his brother the primate, who irreverently 
exclaimed against the meanness that would resign the 
government when nothing stood between him and the 
crown but the life of a p^ing girl, he finally made the 
sacrifice required of him, and aware, perhaps, of his 
own unpopularity, resign^ to superior firmness ol 
Mary of Guise the regency of Scotland. 

In this capacity the queen-mother ^owed vigour and 
determination. With the assistance of d'Esse’s French 
troops, she retook Haddington from the English, and drove 
out other petty garrisons which they had established afte^ 
die battle of IMnkie. This w^arfare, though the actions were 

* Kmn. the rtern apoatle of proteitenflnn, aay*, that " tome were cor- 
ninted wllh bmt/t (brlbn),MHnecl«!eiveit with flattertnspnmilwe, end eome 
Ibr feer were compelled toconeeiit, fbr the French •ouTdloie were offleert of 
ennt in that parllanieDt 'llie lord of Bucclcuch, a blooilj man. with 
many ae-d *4 wound*, lahi thattho? that did not aMebt thoiiM do wone.*%- 
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on a small scale, was uncommoi^y sanguinary* Many of 
the Eng^sh officers had committed insolencies and atro« 
cslties during tlieir hour suciftss which the Scots could 
not forgive ; and not only did the lat|pr themselves refhse 
quarter to the English, but there were instances of their 
purchasing English prisoners from the*Vrench, merdy, 
like Indian savages, to have the pleasure of putting them 
to death. To such a height of animosity had mutual 
ravages and constant injuries heated the national resent- 
ment of two countries, which, save for an imaginary line 
of boundary, were in fact the same people. 

The victory of Pinkie thus had no more effectual con- 
sequences in favour of England than those which had 
followed former defeats of the Scottish armies, and it fur- 
nished an additional proof, that while it was easy to in- 
flict deep injuries upon Scotland, it seemed difficult or 
impossible absolutely to subdue the country. After so 
much expenditure of blood and treasure, the Scots were 
included in a peace betwixt France and England, which, 
amid civil discord and party faction, tlie duke of War- 
wick, now at the head of the English affairs, was glad to 
accede to. 

The queen-regent of Scotland, in her new acquisition 
of power, had one great disadvantage. She was a 
Frenchwoman ; and while she was in trutli desirous of 
serving her country and sovereign, she found it very 
difficult to convince the people of Scotland that she was 
not willing to sacrifice tlie interests of the country which 
she ruled tq tfrat qf which she was the native. The 
auxiliary army of d'Ess^ did not leave Scotland without 
a renewal of the hostile disposition which had on former 
oeeasions arisen between the French troops and the Scots, 
to whose assistance they had been sent. The rudeness, 
^verty, and haughty ignorance of the Scots took of- 
xence^ at the airs of superiority assumed by the brave 
and polislied, but arrogant and petulant French. This 
had bqen the case in John de Vienne’s time. But a 
large part of the Scottish nation had now additional; 
rqpHons for disliking the auxiliary forces ofd’Essd: they 
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hated thei^, not only as foreignera, but as papists. A 
brawls arising out of a contention betwixt a gunsmith of 
Edinburgh and a Fren^ aqildier^ about a ciilverin, 
ended in an open ript^ to whic^ both parties were pre* 
vioudy wdl dimsM. The Scots and French fought in 
the streets of Eoiiiburffh, in which skirmish the lord 
provost of the town ana the governor of the castle were 
both slain. Peace was restored with the utmost diffi-i 
culty ; but their having been guilty of such an insult in 
the capital of their ally added greatly to tlie growing 
unpopularity of the auxiliaries. 

Although these ominous occurrences ought to have 
put the queen-regrat on her guard against appearing to 
act by the advice of foreigners^ andal&ough the example 
of the duke of Albany and the fate of the sieur de la Bastie 
might have made her aware of the antipathy of tlie 
Scots to the rule of strangers^ she did not hesitate to 
confer on Frenchmen situations of trust and dignity in 
the Scottish state^ and to use their advice in her councils. 
These new statesmen^ better acquainted with the consti- 
tution and politics of France &an those of Scotland^ 
advised the queen to find means of supporting her go- 
vernment^ by laying upon the landed proprietors taxes 
sufficient to maintain a standing army^ and placing garri- 
sons in the principal fortresses of the Utigdom^ of which, 
either by hereditary right or by grants from the crown, 
the nobility were the guardians. This proposal of the 
queen, made according to the advice of her French 
advisers, was in the highest degree unpalatable. The 
poverty of the nation was alarmed at the prospect of a 
land-tax, and its pride at the supposition that the defence 
of tlie country could be better secured by intrusting it to 
mercenaries rather than to the children of the soil. As 
an experiment, the queen-regent requested the earh 
of Angus's consent to put a French garrison into his 
castle of Tantallon. On hearing this proposal, the earl 
answered in words intended to apply to the queen, but 
directed to a hawk which sate on his fist, and which he 
was feeding at the time, The devil is in the greedy 
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die will never be satiefled/' But more <iifeetly end 
pointedly pressed on the suliiject^ he saiih Tantallrn is 
at^our miyesty’s comnu^ asVegent of the kingdom; 
but, by Saint Bride of D^glaa, 1 must remain castellan 
of ^e fortress for your behoof, and 1 will keep it better 
for you than any foreigners whom you could place 
there." 

When the plan of raising mercenary troops was pro- 
posed in parliament, about three hundred of the lesser 
barons came before the queen in a bod/, and asserted 
that they were as able to defend their country as their 
fathers had been, and that they would not permit the 
sacred task, which was the most honourable part of their 
birthright, to be transferred to merceAries and strangers. 
The queen-regent, therefore, saw herself compelled to 
abandon her proposal. 

The defeat of this scheme, which involved tlie em- 
bryo purpose of a standing army, was not more morti- 
fying than the failure of another, by which Mary of 
Guise, out of a natural affection to her nation, hoped to 
serve the interests of France, now engaged in war with 
Spain and England, by embroiling Scotland iu the quarrel. 
But although she contrived without much trouble to 
effect a breach of the p^e between two countries^which 
were equally jealous and irritable, yet the Scottish na^ 
tion, taught by experience, entered into the contest as 
a defensive war o^y ; neither could the urgency of 
le Crocq, who ^oriftnanded the French troops, nor the 
entreaties of the qumn-regent, prevail on them to set a 
foot on English ground. 

1558. Meanwhile the marriage’ of the young queen of Scots 
was solemnly celebrated, and that union between France 
and Scoj^d achieved, so far as depended upon the 
execution ofsthe marriage treaty. But by this time the 
su^'ect of religion had become so interesting as to have 
l^ter weight in the scale of national policy than at any 
former period. 

Thirty years had elapsed since the martyrdom of 
Patridk Hamilton for heresy ; and during that period 
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the protestmt doctrines^ ob^ous bs they were to the 
most ordinary capacities had risen into that estimalioiL 
which sense and firmness wD)l always ultimately attain 
over craft and hypocrisy. 'I’hey were promulgated by 
many daring preachers^ who, with rude but ready elo- 
quence, averrra the truths which they were ready to seal 
with their blood. Amongst these, the most eminent was 
John Knox, a man of a fearless heart and a fluent do- 
quence ; violent, indeed, and sometimes coarse, but the 
letter fitted to obtain influence in a coarse and turbulent 
Age,— capable at once of reasoning with the wiser nobi- 
lity, and inspiring with his own ^irit and zeal the fierce 
populace. Tolef a^n, and that species of candour which 
makes allowance mr the pr^udices of birth or situation, 
were unknown to his uncompromising mind ; and this 
deficiency made him the more fit to play the distinguishud 
part to which he was called. It was not alone the recluse 
and the solitary student tiiat listened to these theolo- 
gical discussions. Men of the world, and those engaged 
in tlie affairs of life, lent an attentive ear to arguments 
against the doctrines of Rome, and dedamations ex- 
posing tlidr ambition, pride, and sensuality. The burgher 
and tile peasant were encouraged to appeal to the word 
of GkA itself from those who called themselves his mini- 
sters, and each was taught to assume the right of judging 
for himsdf in matters of conscience, and at the same time 
encouraged to resist the rapadty with which church 
dues were exacted in the course of life, and even in tiie 
hour of death. The impoverish^ noble learned to con- 
sider that the right of tiie church to one half at least 
of tiie whole laud of Scotiand was an usurpation over the 
lay proprietor ; and the prospect of a new road to heaven 
was not the less pleasing that it promised, if trode cou- 
rageously, to lie through paths of profit upon eartin 
The older generation had listened but dowly and unwil^^ 
lingly to A creed which shocked the feelings of awe and 
reverence for the practices of worship in whidi they had 
been educated; but the younger, who had risen into 
life while the discussions were common and familiar 
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-topica, embraced the refonned doctrines with equal seal 
and avidity. 

Since the death of canl(|ud Btefeon^ there had been no 
attempt to turn the force of the es^ating laws against 
the growth of heresy. Hamilton^ the ardibishop of 
Saint Andrew's^ though said to lead a ifiTe too irregular 
for a diurchman^ was more gedtle and moderate than 
hie predecessor^ J^aton ; and the queen-mother was too 
prudent^ and too well acquainted with the state of 
Scotland and the temper of the people^ to engage of 
her own accord in a struggle with so powerful a sect as 
the reformers^ who now aasumod the of the Con- 

gregation. But when her daugHtej^kame queen of 
France^ the celebrated duke of Gui Vuid the cardinal 
of Lorraine urged upon their sister the regent the absolute 
duty and necessity of rooting out the Scottidi heresy. 
For this they had more reasons than mere zeal for the 
catholic religion^ though theirs was of the warmest tem- 
perature. 

Mary of England was now dead ; and the land, which 
had relapsed into popery at her accession, had again 
adopted the protestant faith under her sister Elizabeth. 
The catholics were not disposed to consider this great 
princess aaa legitimate sovereign, but rather as the adul- 
terous daughter of Henry Vill. by Anne Boleyne his 
concubine, for whose sake he had broken the bonds of 
matrimony With queen Catherine, and cast away the filial 
obedience due to the see of Rome. Failing Elizabeth, 
Mary queen of 'Scotland was heir of England in right 
of her grandmother Margaret, the sister of Henry VIII. 
In the eyes of all true catholics, she had not only a con- 
tingent, but an immediate claim to succeed her namesake 
in, the government. This title ofibred the most splendid 
visions to thq two brothers of the house of Guise, who 
aime^ at nothing less than subjecting England itself to 
the 8i#ay^of their niece by means of the English catholics, 
a numerous and powerful body. But this could only be 
accomplished by gaining for the Scottish queen the ciedit 
of a faithful nursing-mother of the'diurch, in desfiNiying 
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that branch of the great northern heresy whidi had raised 
ita head in the kingdom of Scotland. She could .not, 
with consistency, claim*the cheracter of a sound catholic, 
a person likely t(^ re-establish Catholicism in England, 
while the exercise of the refcnrmed religion was publicly 
permitted in tlTe realm which was properly her own. 

Mary’s mother the i](been* regent was, therefore, against 
her better judgment, urged to pick a quarrd with the re- 
formers in Scotland, and she involved herself by the at- 
tempt in a train of consequences which poison^ all the 
future tranquillity of her regency and her life. The pre- 
text was taken &om sqpie insults offered by the protest- 
ants to the ima^B^ the catholic faith, and particularly to 
Saint Giles, patrdwlof 'the metropolis, whose effigy was 
first thrown into the North Loch, and then bum^. To 
chastise this insolence, various among the most noted po- 
pular preachers were summoned to appear before the 
queen-regent and the bishops, and to undergo their trial as 
authors of the sedition. The preachers resolved to attend ; 
and, that they might do so with safety, they availed them- 
selves of a custom in Scotland (a right barbarous one), 
by which a person accused was wont to appear at the 
bar with as many friends as were willing to stand by 
him 8nd defend his cause. The time was faropitious ; 
for a band of western gentlemen, zealous protestants, 
were returning homeward from military services on the 
border, and willingly appeared in arms for the protection 
of their pastors. They were in vain charged by procla- 
mation to depart from the city. ^ On the contrary, they 
assembled themselves, and with little reverence forced 
themselves into the queen’s presence, then sitting in 
council with the bishops. Chalmers of Gadgirth, a bold 
and zealous man, spoke in the name of the rest l^a- 
dam, we know Aat this proclamation is a device of the 
bishops and of that bastard (the primate of Saint An- 
drew’s) that stands beside you. We avow to God that 
ere we yield we will make a day of it. These idle drones 
oppress us and our tenants, and now they seek the lives 
of our ministers, and our own. Shall we suffer this any 
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longer ? No, madam, it shall not he/* As he concluded, 
every man put on his steel bonnet. The queen-r^ent 
.was compelled to have reoours^ to fair words and en- 
treaties, for little less was to be apprehended than the 
present massacre of the Roman cathoQc churchmen. But 
by the queen's discharging the prodamahon, and using 
gentle and kind words to Gadgirtb and his companions, 
the danger was averted for the present. 

The Scottish protestonts saw ^dr advantage, and were 
encouraged to farther boldness! They made a popular 
tumult by attacking a procession of churchmen which pa- 
raded through the streets of the ci|y. T]te images, which 
the insurgents termed Dagon and dashed to pieces 

in contempt and derision : as for uje^^Krchmen, we may 
take John Knox's word, that there was a sudden afiVay 
amongst them ; for down goeth the crosses, off goeth the 
flurphces, round caps, and comets with the crowns : the 
grayfriars gaped, the blackfriars blew, tlie priests panted 
and fled, and happy was he who first got to the house, for 
such a sudden fray came never among the generation of 
antichrist witliin ^e realm before/* This was tlie wild 
proceeding of a rabUe ; but an association and bond was 
immediately afterward entered into by the* principal 
persons of the congregation, to defend their miiftsters, 
and assert the rights of hearing and preaching the Gospel. 
This avowal of faith, with an express determination to 
renounce the catholic doctrines as delusions of Satan, 
was subscribed by many men of power and influence. 
The same leadiiig protestants, now called the lords of 
the congregation,'* were also repeated petitioners to the 
queen-regent for some express legal protection ; but, averse 
to place the new faitB**oii^ so permanent a footing, she 
wu liberal in promising such countenance from her own 
liuthority as should render a formal toleration unnecessary. 
An application to the convocation of popish clergy for 
some relaxation of the laws againsHieresy w^ m might 
have been expected refbsed by th<g^ur^m^ widi con- 
tempt. 

A circumstance happened at time which tended 
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greatly to increase tlie suspicion with which the Scots re- 
garded tlie house of Guise. Eight distinguished members 
had been sent from the Scottish parliament to witness tlie 
marriage ceremon/ between the dauphin of France and 
the young queen of Scotland. Four of these, by a sin- 
gular coincidence, happened to die about the same time. 
The suspicious credulity of the age immediately imputed 
their death to poison, given, as was supposed, to facilitate 
the execution of some plan formed by the French states- 
men against the independence of Scotland. As there 
existed no motive for such a crime, and no proof that it 
had taken place, tlie bishop of Orkney, a friend 

of the queen-rej^itt,' Was one of the persons who died, 
the suspicion appearif on the whole to have been unjust, 
and to have had no other foundation than the popular 
desire to assign extraordinary causes for uncommon 
events. But it was in tlie mean time highly calculated 
to place tlie queen-regent in a disadvantageous point of 
view to a great part of the subjects of Scodand. 

Mary of Guise’s government continued to be still fur- 
ther embarrassed by the zeal with which her brothers of 
Lorraine continued to press in tlie most urgent manner 
the adoption of violent measures against the protestants. 
In compliance with instructions from France, the queen, 
forgetful of the violent scene with Chalmers of Gadgirth, 
again summoned the protestant preachers to appear be- 
fore a court of justice to be held at Stirling on the 10th 
May, 1559- Again the zeal of the congregation con- 
voked a species of insurrectionary army to protect their 
ministers, which ammbled at Perth, ^en animated by 
the preachings of John Knox.'’*^he queen-regent fore- 
saw the danger which impeded, and a second time 
appeared to retreat from her purpose, and engaged to 
put a atop to the prosecution of tlie ministers. 

Throujah the whole eventful scene the subtlety of 
the queen-dowager made it manifest that she adopted 
and acted upon the fatal maxim of the church of Rme, 
that no fai& was lo.be kept with heretics. The pro- 
testants had no sooner dispersed their levies than the 
B 3 
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qtieen caused the actions against their preachers to be 
anew insisted on ; and upon the^ non-appearance of the 
parties cited, sentence of outlawry was pronounced 
against them. * 

The protestants were incensed by this duplicity of the 
queen ; and after a vehement discourse by John Knox 
against the idolatry of the popish worship, and a casual 
brawl which followed betwixt an impudent priest and a 
petulant boy, the minds of the auditors were so much 
inflamed, that they destroyed, first the church in which 
the sermon had been preached^ and then the other 
churches and monasteries of Per|h, breaking to frag- 
ments the ornaments and images, and*|^aging the sup- 
plies of provisions which the moftks '£ad provided in 
great quantity. 

The queen in the mean time had drawn together her 
French soldiery, and, still more deeply irritated by the 
late proceedings of the multitude, prepared to march 
upon Stirling, and from thence to Perth, before the lords 
of the congregation could assemble their vassals. But she 
had to deal with prudent and active men, who were not 
willing a second time to be cheated into terms which 
might be kept or broken at the regent's pleasure. They 
assembled their forces so speedily that they could with 
confidence face Mary of Guise and her army, though 
above seven thousand strong. Still the principal pro- 
testant nobles thought it best to come to an agreement 
with the queen-rc^^nt, rath^ than hurry the nation into 
a civil war. They agreed to admit Mary of Guise into 
Perth, on condition that her French troops should not 
approach within three miles of the city ; that no one 
lAould be prosecuted on account of the recent disturb- 
ances; and th^t all matters.in debate between the gor 
i^mment and the lords o£,Ae .congregation should be 
left to the ccmsideration of parliafffbnt. No sdOner, how- 
ever, had this treaty been adjusted than t|ie queen broke 
its conditions, by displacing the magistrates of Perth, 
and gan;|soning ihe town with six hundred men. , She 
endeavoured to palliate this breach of faith by alleg^ng^ 
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that these troops did not consist of native Frenchmen, 
but of Scotsmen under French pay. Far from re* 
eeiving this evasion as a good argument, the earl of Azw 
gyle and lord Janfes Stewart retired to Saint Andrew'sj 
and were ther^ met by the earl of Monteilh, the laird 
of TuUiebardine, andsother professors of their religion* 
Although in an archiepiscopid see, and threatened by the 
primate, that, if he ventured to ascend his pulpit, he 
should be saluted with a shower of musket-balls, John 
Knox boldly preached before the congregation, and ani-* 
mated their resolution of defending their freedom of 
conscience. As it appeared plain that the violation of 
the treaty of Per/h would once more put die lords of the 
congregation in armajl the queen on her part endeavoured 
to seize an advantage by superior alacrity. She was 
again disappointed, ^though she early put her troops, 
now amounting to about three thousand men in the pay 
of France, into motion against Saint Andrew's, whiter 
the principal reformers had retreated. 

The lords of the congregation boldly determined to 
meet the queen-mother in the field; and though they 
set out from St. Andrew's with only one hundred horse, 
yet efe they had piarched ten miles they were joined by 
such numbers as enabled them to remonstrate with the 
queen, rather than to petition for indemnity. Mary of 
Guise again resorted to the duplicity with which she was 
but too familiar. She obtained a pacification, but it was 
only on the condition that die sh^d transport her French 
soldiery to the southern ride of me firth ; and die agreed 
to send commissioners to 'St. Andrews to settle on con- 
ditions of peace. The Frenchmen were accordingly 
withdrawn for the time; but, with her usual insincerity, 
the queen altogether neglected to send the commissioner, 
or take axuL^ps for the establishment of a solid compo- 
rition. 

The consequences were, that the congregation resumed 
arms a third time, and forcibly occupied Perth. From 
dien'ce they advanced in triumph to the capital, the people, 
particularly the ddzens of the burghs which they occupied, 

■ 4 • 
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eagerly seconding them in the work of reformation ; 
especially in the destnictian of monasteries and the de« 
facing the churches^ by destaroying whmt they considered 
the xieculiar objects of Roman cathddc worship. The 
queen gave way to the torrent^ and retreated to Dunbar, 
to await till want of money and of provisions diould oblige 
the lords of the congregation to disperse their forces. 

This period was not long in arriving. The troops of 
these barons consisted entirely of their vassals^ serving 
at their own expense. When the provisions they brought 
with them to the camp (which never at the utmost ex- 
ceeded food for the space of forty' days) were expended, 
they had no means of keeping the field, and considered 
the campaign as ended. The burghers had their callings 
to pursue, and, however zealous for religion, were under 
the necessity of returning to their own residences when 
days and weeks began to dapse. These causes so soon 
diminished the army of the congr^ation, that the queen- 
regent, advancing with her compact body of mercenary 
troops, might have taken iSdinburgh by storm,’ had it not 
been for a third treaty, patched up indeed, and acceptable 
to neither party, but which each was willing to receive 
for a time, rather than precipitate the final struggle. 
The articles of convention were, that the lords of the 
congr^ation should evacuate Edinburgh, to which the 
queen-regent should return, but that i^e should not 
introduce a French ^^arrison there. The protestants 
agreed to abstaiiC • from future violation of • religious 
houses; while the queen eonsented to authorise the 
free exercise of the protestant religion all over the 
kingdom, and to allow ^t in Edinburgh no other 
diould be opoily professed. These terms were reluc- 
iantly assentedl to on both aides. The protestants were 
dhsirm that tihe Frendi troops, the principal support 
of the queen-regent’s power, should be removed out 
of the kingdom ; while Mary of Qui8e,on the other hand, 
was secretly determined to augment' their number, and 
place them in a commanding position. 

Site was the rather determined on following the vio^ 
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lent policy suggested by the brothers of Guise^ because 
tibe death of Henry II. and the accession of Francis and 
Mary to the throne had rendered the queen's uncles all* 
powerful at the coifrt of France. 

A thousand eidditional soldiers having arrived from 
France^ the queen*reg^tj in conformity with the policy 
which she had adopted^ employed them in fortifying as 
a place of arms the sea-port of Leith. The lords of the 
congregation remonstrated against this measure; but tlieir 
interference was not attend^ to. On the contrary^ the 
queen-regent^ influenced by the dangerous counsel of 
her brothers the princes of Lorraine^ shut herself up in 
the newly-fortifl^ town, and haii^htily disputed the 
right of the nobility to challenge her prerogative to 
establish her residence where she would^ and to secure it 
by military defences when she thought proper. 

The civil rights of the Scottiidi nation^ as well as their 
religious liberties, were now involved in the debate ; 
and the lords of the congregation were joined by the 
duke of Chatelherault, and bther noblemen who con- 
tinued catholics. Both parties, having convoked an 
assembly, as numerous and powerful as a Scottish 
parliament, united in the decisive step of passing an act 
by which, under deep professions of duty to ^e king 
and queen, they solemn^ deprived the queen-regent of 
her office, as having been exercised inconsistently with 
the liberties, and contrary to the laws, of the kingdom. 

Among the nobles who thus lifted the banner of de- 
fiance against the highest .established authority of the 
kingdom, the chief was lord James Stewart, called at 
‘this time the prior of St. Andrew's, a natural son of king 
James V., and a brother, consequently, of the reigning 
queen. If it had so chanced that this eminent person 
had possessed a legitimate title to the crown of Scotland, 
it would probably have been worn by him with much 
splendour. As it was, he was thrown into circumstances 
in whidi, as we shall see, high ambition, encouraged by 
tempting opportunity, proved too strong for the ties 
gratitude and family affeefioni^ fmd ultimately bro^ht 
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a man of great talents and many virtulfs % an early and 
a Uoody grave. His strong mind had early received with 
conviction the reformed doctrines^ and he was distin*- 
guished among the protestant lords his zeal^ sagacity^ 
and courage ; so that though the earl of airran (duke of 
Chat^erault> and formerly regept^) had again returned 
to the side of the lords of the congregation^ and was 
complimented with the title of chief of their league, yet 
the general confidence of the party was reposed in the 
wisdom, courage, and integrity of the prior of St. An- 
drew's. Argyle, Glencaim, and others, the associates of 
this distinguished person, were, like himself, men of 
courage and sagacity, and full of that species of enthu- 
siasm which is inspired by an enlarged sphere of thought 
and action, and by the sense of having thrown off the 
fetters of ecclesiastical bondage. 


CHAP. XXV. 

mSADVAKTAGZS OF THE FROTESTAMVS. — THET RECEIVE SUP- 
PLIES OF TREASURE FROM EXGLAMD : A LARGE SUM OF WHICH 
IS INTERCEPTED ST THE EARL OF BOTH WELL. TU^ PRO- 
TESTANTS ARE REPULSED FROM LEITH, AND RETIRE TO STIR- 
LING MUCH DISCOURAGED. — THET RECOVER COURAGE AT THE 
EXHORTATION OF JOHN XNOX ; AND SEND LETBINGTON TO 
THE COURT OF ENGLAND. — AID IB GRANTED TO THE RE- 
FORMERS BT XLIRf>BEVk, — A DETACHMENT OF THE FRENCH 
RAVAGE THE COAST OF FIFE. « THE PROTESTANT GENTLEMEN 
SKIRMISH WITH THEM. — CRITICAL ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISH 
FLEET. -—THE FRENCH RETREAT. « 

The lords of the congregation were not long in disco- 
vering, that in, the task of besieging a fortified town like 
Ceith, defended by veteran and disciplined troops, they 
had greatly over-rated their own strt^gth. The town beings 
open to the sea could not easily be reduced by- famine ; 
and the insurgents, however brave in the battle-field, 
were far Jnferior to the Frendi in the at^Msk and defence 
of foetified places. Bnmtofiie gives us reason to believe 
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that the talenll^f the general of the French were of the 
first order^ and affirms«that it was sufficient to gain 
ft high name in arms to have assisted at the siege of 
Leith. • 

But the Scottish nobles laboured under other disad- 
vantages besides inferiority in military skill. A still 
greater difficulty arose from the want of money to pay 
and maintain an army in the fields without which the 
feudal array of the reformed chiefs was sure to crum- 
ble to pieces anew in the space of a month or two. 
Meantime the necessary suspension o^ hostilities gave the 
queen an opportunity of disuniting the league of the 
reformed party by tampering with its leaders indivi- 
dually/ and several who had been proof against the 
regent's threats were found not inaccessible to her pro- 
mises. To guard against such pressing evils^ the lords 
of the congregation resolved upon invoking the assistance 
of England, the only neighbour of power and wealth 
whose alliance or countenance could counterpoise that of 
France. 

The cause of the reformation had been espoused and 
defended by queen Elizabeth, whose right to the crown 
and whose title to legitimacy depended upon her father 
Henry’s having disowned the authority of the church of 
Rome. Indeed, if she herself bad hot seen her danger 
from the queen of Scots' title being set up in preference 
td her own, the princes of Lorraine had, widi arrogance 
peculiar to their house, called her attention to the subject 
by making open pretence to thb throne of England in 
behalf of their niece Mary of Scotland. Money had 
been struck in France bearing the arms of England ; 
proclamations had been made in the names of l^ands 
and Mary, as king and queen of that country, as wdl as 
of France and Scotland ; and an open and avowed daiifl 
tp the crown of Eng^nd was brought forward in queen 
Mury's behalf by every mode short of a direct challenge 
of Elixabeth's title. The English catholics were known 
to be favourable jto these views. It was natural, therefore, 
that l^zabeth, whose birdi and title of succession were 
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thus openly impugned by the princes of Lorraine^ riiould 
foster and encourage diose S(M>|tish insurgents who were 
iu arms to dispossess their sister the queen-regent of 
the government of Scotland. AcccAdingly^ 'though ac- 
customed to act with great economy^ ci^e was readily 
1559. induced to advance considerably sums to the lords of 
the congregation^ by which assistance they were en- 
abled to form the siege of Leith. 

Their undertaking was at first very unfortunate. A 
large sum of the subsidy furnished by queen Elizabeth 
fell into the hancH of the earl of BothweU, whose ill- 
omened name now first appears in history^ and who 
had adopted the faction of the queen-mother. Two 
skirmishesj in which the protestants were defeated^ filled 
the besiegers with consternation : they renounced their 
enterprise precipitately, and retreated from Edinburgh 
to Stirling wr& fallen hopes and an army dimi- 
nished by desertion. But Knox encouraged them by 
his fulminations from the pulpit : he sternly upbraided 
the hearers with their confidence in the arm of flesh, 
and promised them victory as soon as tliey should hum- 
ble &cmselves to acknowledge tlie power of the Divine 
Disposer of events. The severe minister reminded them 
of the former errors of some amongst them, of the self- 
ish views of others, of the want of concord among their 
leaders, the deficiency of zeal amongst the follow^' 
and charged on th^r own faults and follies those losm 
which men of T^iore timorous spirit ascribed to ihe su- 
periority of the enemy. The doquence of this extra- 
or^nary and undaunt^ preacher was calculated to work 
on the stubborn and rough men to whom it was ad- 
dressed. The lords of the congregation resumed their 
purpose of resistance to the liwt, and resolved to de- 
cpatch Willii^ Maitland of Lethington, one of the most 
distinguidied statesmen of his time, to show the queen 
of En^^d the pressure of the circumstances under 
which they laboured, and to demonstrate the necessity of 
assistiijg them in their defence, unless she would be oon- 
tei^ to see the protestant party in Scotland utleriy de« 
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Btroyed. The negotiator sdected on this occasion had 
recently h^d the office qf secretary to'the queen; but as 
he dissented from the counsels which were transmitted 
to her from Parisj tuid had remonstrated with firmness 
against fiie meii^ures to which slie was instigated by at- 
tachment to her faith ^d family^ he incurred the hatred 
and suspicion of the Frencti to such a degree that he 
considered his life in danger from their resentment. 
Under such personal apprehension he fled from Leith to 
join the lords of the congregation at Stirling; for although 
he professed the reformed faiths he WIlb never believed to 
be deeply animated with religious zeal. The great re- 
putation which Lethington enjoyed as a statesman did 
not exceed his real abilities ; and his. judicious remon- 
strances easily persuaded the sagacious Elizabeth to 
grant the succours required by his constituents. 

It was the marked attribute of this great princess's 
administration^ that^ slow and cautious in adopting steps 
of importance^ she was equally prompt and determined 
in the execution of them ; and she took her measures on 
this occasion with her characteristic wisdom and activity. 

In the mean time the queen-regent of Scotland^ who 
had i^ceived some additional assistance from France, 
and was in expectation of a much larger force, resolved 
to press the moment of advantage before the power of 
England could be put in motion. A body of French 
infantry, and a considerable party of horse, amounting 
altogether to about four thousand men, were sent into 
Fife, the most civilised part of^Scotland, and vdiere the 
inhabitants were most devoted to the protestant faith, 
to pimish the rebellious, and to destroy the power of the 
barons of that district. The invaders passed by the 
bridge of Stirling, and then marched eastward along the 
coast of the Firth of Forth, burning and wastiiig (he villages 
and gentlemen's houses with which the shores are thickly 
studded. This was not done without much resistance and 
retaliation. The prior of Saint Andrew's, lord Ruthven, 
Kirkcaldy of Grange, a gentleman of Fife distinguished 
for pre-eminent courage in an age when courage was 
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an universal attribute^ with other active leaders of the 
congregation^ attended upon tlys motions of the French 
detachment^ limited their forays^ skirmished with them 
on every occasion^ and conducted their resistance with 
such zeal and activity^ that^ though ip number only 
five or sia hundred men, they ^ned occasional advan- 
tages, and maintained by their zeal and courage, even 
in these arduous circumstances, the character of their 
country and the spirit of their party. The two armies 
continued for several days to move along the coast ; the 
flames of towns and villages marking the progress of the 
French, and the sudden and vigorous charges of the 
protestants interrupting from time to time the work of 
devastation, when the sight of a gallant navy of ships of 
war sailing up the Firth of Forth attracted the attention 
of both parties. D'Oysel, the French general, concluded 
that they were the fleet expected from France, and in 
that bdief made his soldiers Are a general salute. But 
he was soon painfully undeceived by the capture of 
two of his own transports, which sailed along the shore 
to supply his men with provisions, and presently after 
this act of decisive violence the fleet showed English 
colours. 

It was now the turn of the French to fly, as the invad- 
ing detachment must otherwise have stood in considerable 
danger of being cut off from their friends on the southern 
side of the Forth. So that, instead of inarching on- 
ward to Saint Andrew's and Dundee, both which towns 
had been especially devoted to plunder and destmetion, 
D’Oysel attempted a retreat to Stirling, by a dangerous 
mar^ in the opposite direction. The Scoj^s had broken 
down a bridge over the Devon, hoping to intercept the 
enemy's return ; but the French, well acquainted with the 
duties of the engineer, threw over a temporary bridge, com- 
posed of the roof or timbers of a church, which afl^r4jed 
them the means of passage. They effected witli diffi- 
culty their • re^t to Stirling, and from thence to Lo- 
thian. The critical arrival of the English fleet being 
c^DsitJerad as an eq»ecial interference of Providence io' 
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the protestant cause^ gave new courage to the lords of 
the congregation^ who" assembled forces on every side. 

The Englii^ land army^ Amounting to six thousand men, 
under lord Grey de Wilton, now entered Scotland, 
agreeably to the engagement of Elizabeth, and united 
tneir forces withsthose of the protestants. The French 
troops retired into Leitfi, and prepared to make good 
their defence, in hopes of receiving succour from France. 

The town was instantly blockaded by the English fleet 
on the side of the sea, and beleaguered on the landward 
side by the united armies of Scodand and England. 

The eyes of all Britain were bent on this siege 1560. 
of Leith, which the English and Scottish, now for the 
first time unitea in a common cause, carried on with 
the utmost perseverance, whilst the French defended 
themselves with such skill and determination as was 
worthy the character they bore of being the best troops 
in Europe. They were, indeed, defeated at the Hawkhil], 
near Loch End, where the Scottish cavalry charged them 
with great fury, and gained considerable advantage ; but 
the garrison of Leith shortly after avenged themselves 
by a successful sally, in which they killed double the 
number they had lost at the Hawkhill. On this occa- 
sion iubecame evident that the English, who had not 
lately been engaged in any great national war, had in 
some degree lost the habit of discipline. The attack on 
the besiegers found their lines carelessly watched ; and 
the ground where they opened their trenches being unfit 
for the purpose, argued inexperience on the part of die 
engineers. ^ 

The loss which they had sustained taught the Englisli 
greater vigilance and caution ; but so intimately were 
die French acquainted with defensive war, that the siege 
advanced very slowly. At length a breach was effect^, ^ 
and an assault both terrible and persevering was made 
on the* town. The ladders, however, which were pre- 
pared for the occasion proved too short for the purpose, 
and the besiegers were~ finally repulsed widi great loss. 

The Englidi were at first depressed by thk repulse; but 
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lliey were encouraged to continue the siege by the duke 
of Norfolk^ commanding in the northern counties of 
England^ with the title of lieulenant. He sent a rein- 
forcement of two thousand men^ wi^ an assurance dtat 
the besiegers should not lack men so long as there were 
any remaining between Tweed and Ttent. The siege 
was renewed more closely than eerer, with reliance rather 
on famine than force for reducing the place. But 
tile garrison endured without murmur the extremity 
of privation to which they were reduced^ and continued 
to maintain the defence of Leith with the most un- 
daunted firmness. 

Whilst the affairs of Scotland were in this unpropitious 
condition^ Mary of Guise^ whose misrule had been the 
cause of these civil hostilities^ died in the castle of 
Edinburgh. That strong fortress had remained during 
the civil war under the charge of the lord Erskine^ who 
remained neutral between the parties^ and would admit 
neither of them in any numbers into the important na- 
tional citadel. But when the siege of Leith was about 
to commence^ the queen-regent, weak in health and 
broken in spirits, and unable to partake in the dangers 
and hardships to which the town was about to be ex- 
posed, requested to be received into the castle oS Edin- 
burgh for the safety of her person. This was readily 
granted by the lord Erskine, on condition that she 
tiiould be attended by a train so limited as to excite no 
apprehension for t]^e security of the place. Here her 
disease, ||[}iicli vvias of a dropsical nature, gradually in- 
creased, aggravated, no doubt, by mental distress, arising 
out of tiie difficulties which multiplied around her. 

On her death-bed she desired an interview with the 
prior of Saint Andrew's and some of the lords of the 
congr^ation, and expressed her sorrow 'for having lis- 
*’ten^ to tiie'Oouncils which had brought the country to 
the pass in which it now stood. Having thus confessed 
her own errors, she pressed on them the necessity of 
keying in view their duty to their infant sovereign. 
Bhe fc|^ard with respect the admonitions of WiUox, a 
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protestant diyine of emineocej not^ as we may si^poM^ 
with any iciea of renounaing her own ihith^ bat to give a 
sign of the eandour towards those of a difltent pennia- 
sion, fron^ whidi, iif her life^ she had too ofitaB departed. 
In these meUnsholy drcumstances died Mary of Giiis^ 
of whom it was jukly gaid that her talents and virtues 
were her own ; her errors and faults the e&ct of her de* 
ference to the advice of others, and especially of her 
aspiring brothers. 

Her death was speedily followed by proposals of, peace 
from France. The ambitious vieVira of the house of 
Lorraine had engaged France in a war not oidy with 
Scotland but with all Britain ; and their sister’s death 
deprived them of that interest in the Scottidh govern- 
ment which Bothwell, Seton, and a very few other 
Scotsmen of influence hitherto acknowledged. Leith 
was now reduced to the last extremity, ai^ must be 
either efi^ectually reinforced or surrendered. The posi- 
tion of affkirs in France afforded strong reasons against 
detaching any considerable force for relief of the town. 
The enterprise of Amboise had opened to view a deep 
and extended conspiracy against the power of the house 
of Lo^aine; and though it was discovered and pre- 
vented for the time, yet its dements existed all over 
France, and a dngle spark might unexpectedly extend 
a conflagration over the whole. It was,, therefore, a 
point not of prudence only but necessity on the part of 
the French government, instead of sending fr^pli troops 
to Scotland, to make such an abcommodatfon' with the 
nobles of the kingdom as would permit thein''to with- 
draw the veteran troops who were cooped up in Leith, 
in order to their being employed in more pressing service 
at home. 

In managing a difficult negotiation, where France was* 
confessedly the weaker party, the princes of Loiraine 
employed Mohluc bishop of Valence, and the sieur de 
Randan, men of consummate talent. Cecil, and TVotton 
dean of Canterbury, were present at the conflerences, m 
the part of England The removal of the foreign troops 
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was quickly agreed on ; for the Frencdi government now 
desired their presence at home asjnuch as the Scots wished 
their absence. The fortified places of Leith, Dunbar, 
and Inch Keith were to be surrendered, and the fortifi- 
cations destroyed. It was made a condition that no foreign 
forces should be introduced int<^ Scotland without con- 
sent of parliament. The administration of government 
was vested in a council of twelve persons, of whom seven 
njrere to be named by the king and queen, and the other 
five by parliament. An indemnity was stipulated for 
whatever violences had been committed by .either party 
during the civil war. On the matter of religion, it was 
declared that the estates should report to the king and 
queen thar opinion on that matter ; and it was agreed 
fiiat the parliament should be convoked without further 
summons. 

A treaty' was at the same time made between France 
and England, by which Francis and Mary recqgnised in 
the fullest manner the claim of Elizabetli to the English 
crown, and agreed that Mary, in time to come, should 
neither assume the title nor bear the arms of England. 
By this pacification, which was called the treaty of Edin- 
burgh, the civil wars of Scotland were conducted to a 
termination highly favourable to the cause of the pro- 
testant religion, and very different, from what seemed at 
first probable. 
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PETITION TO THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT ON THE PART OF THE 
REFORMERS. THE FA A.IAMENT ABOLISH THE ROMAN CATHO- 

LIC FORM OF WORSHIP, AND 'PROHIBIT THE CELEBRATION OF 
THE MASS UNDER SEVERE PENALTIES. THE CHANGE OF RELI- 

GION MEETS NO OPPOSITION FROM THE CATHOLIC BISHOPS AND 
PRELATES ; BUT GIVES GREAT OFFENCE TO FRANCIS AND MART, 

WHO RECEIVE AN ENVOY FROM PARLIAMENT VERY COLDLY. •— 

THE CHURCH GOVERNMENT OF SCOTLAND IS ARRANGED ON A 

CALVINISTIC AND PRESBYTERIAN MODEL. THE CLERGY ARE 

MEANLY PROVIDED FOR, THE NOBLES RETAINING THE GREATER 
PART OF THE SPOILS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. — DEBATES 

ON THIS SUBJECT. CHARACTER OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. DESTRUCTION OF THE ECCLESIAS- 

TICAL BUILDINGS. QUEEN MARY RETURNS TO SCOTLAND ; 

HER RECEPTION AT EDINBURGH. INTOLERANT 2SAL OF 

THE REFORMERS, EXPRESSED IN PAGEANTS AND BY RIOTS* 

AND BY THE VEHEMENT EXHORTATIONS OF JOHN KAoX.— > 
THESE DISTURBANCES APPEASED BY TUB MOpXRATlON OF 
LORD JAMES STEWART* PRIOR OF SAINT ANDREW’s. TRANS- 

ACTIONS WITH ENGLAND. — CORRESPONDENCE BSIWEEN THE 
QUEENS. 

• 

The Scottish parliament never assembled in such num- Aiu;. 
bers^ or had affairs of such weight before them ; but the ^ 
most pressing and important business was a petition from 
the principal protestants* compr^ending the chief lords 
of the congregation* desiring and umng the piKament to 
adopt a formal manifesto against we errors and corrup- 
tions of the church of Rome* the exorbitance of its power 
and wealth* and its oppressive restrictions on the liberty 
of conscience. The parliament* with, little hesitation* 
adopted the declaration* that ^e domination of the» 
church of Rome was an usuipatioaover the liberties and 
consciences of Christian men ; and to make their groimds 
of dissent from its doctrines still more evident* they 
promulgated a confession of Mth* in wliif^ they 
nounc^* in the most ex^kress terms, all the tenets by 
whidttf the churdb of Rome is distinguished from other 
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Christian churches^ and disowned the whole authority of 
the Roman pontiff, and the hierarchy of their church. 
The entire system of ecclesiastical TOvemment, both in 
doctrine and practice^ which had rasted fcnr so many 
centuries^ and been hdd inviolably sacred, was by these 
enactments utterly overthrown, ^d one ^together hew 
adopted in its st^. The wori^p of Rome, so long 
that of the kingdom and of all Europe, was at once 
denounced as idolatrous ; and, following one of Rome's 
worst tenets, secular punishments were menaced against 
those who continued to worship according to the manner 
of their fathers. The celebration of mass was punished 
in the first instance by banishment, in the second by a 
forfeiture of goods and corporal punishment, in the third 
by death itsdfl 

It is remarkable, that the acts of parliament author- 
Ising these great and radical changes in the religion and 
churdi government of the country passed without the 
di^test opposition on the wt of the Roman catholic 
diurchmen, bishops, and mitred abbots, who had still 
retained seats in the Scottish parliament. They were 
confounded and overawed by the unanimity with which 
the nobility, gentry, and burgesses united in these inno- 
▼ations. As thev zeal for the peculiarities of their faith 
certainly assumed no self-denying form, it is probable 
no one ecdesiastic might care to draw upon himself, as 
an individud, the popular hatred, and perhaps the po- 
pular, venipance, likely 'to attend on any one who 
posed the general &mand for reform ; and all might 
hope, that the propositions approved in parliament had 
every chance of fdling to the ground by the king and 
4ueen refusing their consent. 

Neither did'they ip that respect calculate falsely. Sir 
%unes Sandilandc iord Saint 7ohn, being sent to announce 
the proceedings of this reforming parliament to Frands 
andMary, was very col^ receiv^ at the court of France, 
Sttff the latiflcation of- its statutes which he sought to 
do&in waspositivdy refused. >^hc princes of Loxndne^ 
on the^othsr hand, by thitir ins(>lent carriage towiuria the 
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envoy, by their general expressionB of resentment, by the 
levy of troops, and theiv employing lord Seton and other 
active agents in &x>tland to draw together those who 
Btill favoured the* catholic cause, intimated their puiv 
pose that the£>war should be rekindled in Scodand 
in the next spring, the invasion of a French 
and army. But &ese Intentions were cut short by the 
sudden deatii of Francis II., who had acted as mudi 
under the influence of^ his beautiful wife as she hersd^- 
their niece, had under that of the princes of Lorraine. 
Charles the ninth, the brother and successor of Frauds, 
was entirdy governed by the coimdls of his mother, who^ 
jealous of tiie ascendancy which Mary had acquired over 
her deceased husband, avenged herself, now that she had 
the power in her hands, by so many marks of slight and 
contempt, that the younger queen-dowager, overwhelmed 
with the reverse of fortune, retired entirely from tha 
court, and took up her residence in solitude at Rheuns. 

The Scottish protestants were rejoiced at the timdy 
change which destroyed all possibility of thdr plans <» 
reformation bdng disturbed by the power of France, and 
proceeded with full assurance of success to complete the 
models of their churdi government. The tenets of the 
• celebrated Calvin, respecting ecclesiastickl rule, were se- 
lected, probably, because they were considered most dia- 
metrically opposite to those of Rome. This form of 
diurch government had been estabUshed in the &ty of 
Cteneva, where JoHh Knox and oth^ refonnid teachen 
ptursued their theological studied and it was earnestly 
recommended by them to the imitation of their couiv- 
trymen. 

This modifleation of the reformed rdigion diffiared in 
its religious tenets but little flrom that of the Lutheran^^ 
and s^ less from that which was Anally adopted in 
England. 

But the Presbyterian system was, in its drarch govern^- 
ment, widely distinguished ftom tfaust dP all ooun^to 
which, renouncing &e religions doctrines of the Ro&iiif 
dexgy, had retained their hierarchy, whethd* In whole ok 
F 3 
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in part. Invented in a republican country^ the presby- 
teriah government was entirely i^nconnected with and in- 
dependent of the civil government of the state^ and 
owned no earthly head. The church Waa governed in the 
extreme resort by the general assembly ^of the churchy 
being a convocation of die clergy by representation^ to- 
gether with a certain number of we laity^ admitted to sit 
and vote with them^ as representing the Christian com- 
munity, under the name of lay elders. In the original 
sketch of the Scottish church discipline provision was 
made for certain persons named superintendents, who 
were intrusted, as their name implies, with the spiritual 
power of bidiops. A digest of the forms of the church, 
called the Book of Discipline, was willingly received and 
subscribed to by the leaders of the congregation, the lay 
reformers o£fbring no objection to any thing which the 
preachers proposed, whether respecting the doctrines of 
the church or t|^ forms by which it was to be governed. 

But though the clergy and laity went thus far hand 
in hand, there was a point at whidi their views and in- 
terests parted. This was upon the mode in which the re- 
venue of the diurch of Rome diould be disposed of. No 
less than one half of the land in the kingdom o$, Scot- 
land, and that by much the more valuable, had, one way 
or other, been engrossed by the popish clergy ; and the 
lay nobles, outstripped by them in wealth, and often in 
court favour, envi^ their large revenues, at least as much 
as they abhorred tl}jeir doctrines .an^disliked their per- 
sons. The hope ot 'engrossing the principal share in so 
rich a plunder was probably looked forward to by the 
nobLes as a compensation for the destruction of the old 
form of church government, which presented so many 
good places of retreat for sons, legitimate or natural, 
and near relatiena otherwise not easily provided for in 
so poor a coiwtry. Having seen this source of influ- 
ence destroyed, they were desirous in exchange to secure 
the fitfide out of which it had arisen ; and their surprise 
anffiUspleasure were great when the presbyterian dagy 
jfbfe^cd their claim for a diare. Many of the aristp- 
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cracy had already secured portions of the patrimony of 
the church by feus, leases, and other modes of alien- 
ation exercised by the catholic dergy, who, being still in 
lawful possession Of the lands, were easily induced to 
sell or otherwise dispose of them to their lay friends ; 
and without meaning to bring a charge of sdf-intended 
greediness against thcf whole body of Scottish laymen, 
distinguished as promoters of the reformation, we may 
fairly say that there was a large majority whose zeal for 
their own interest equalled at least that which they felt 
for the protestant doctrines. 

Thus determined on their own private views, it was 
with the utmost reluctance the Scottish statesmen were 
induced to listen to a proposal, framed on a report of 
the reformed clergy, that the church revenues should be 
divided into three ^ares or portions, to be applied, 1 . To 
the decent support of the clergy ; 2. To the encourage- 
ment of learning, by the foundation of schools and col- 
leges ; and, 3. To the support of the poor of the realm. 
Maitland of Lethington a^d with a sneer, whether the 
nobility of Scotland were now to turn hod-bearers, to tml 
at the building of the kirk. Knox answered, with his 
characteristic determination, that {le who felt didio- 
noureTl in aiding to build the house of God, would do 
well to look to the security of the foundations of his 
own. But the nobles finally voted the plan to be a 
devout imagination, a well-meant but visionary aya-m 
tein, which could ^pt possibly be carried into execution.** 
At a later period the parliam||nt were in a manner 
shamed into making some appointment for the clergy, 
payable out of the tithes which either remained in the 
hands of the bishops and abbots of the Scottish churdi, 
or had fallen into the hands of lay impropriators. 

By this arrangement the bid&ops, abbots, &c. were al^ 
lowed to subsist as an order of propifeton^ although de- 
prived of all ecclesiastical dignity or ofiSice in the reformed 
church ; and their possession of the church revenues af« 
forded the means by which the ecclesiastical poBSqi|j|kuia 
were transmitted to thq lay nobility by sale, lease, said 
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othor inodes of alienation. The general regulation of par« 
fiament bore^ that the diurch ]|pperty^ whether in the 
hands of the bishops or of lay titnlaiSy as ihe lay impro- 
priators were called, should be liable to be taxed 
to the extent of one third of their ap^ount^ for the 
support of the protestant dergy ; and a committee was 
i^pointed to modify, as it was the especial stipends 

payable in every individual case^ reserving by £u the 
greater proportion of the fhnd in reversion to the prdatic 
possessor or lay titular. The obvious sdfishness of 
these enactments gave just offbnce to the .dergy. John 
Knox» deeply incensed at the avarice of the nobility^ pro- 
nounc^ from the pulpit of Edinburgh, that two parts 
of the diurdi revenue were bestowed on the devil, and a 
third divided between God and the devil. A hundred 
marks Scottish (not six poimds sterling) was the usual 
allowance modified to ^e minister of a parish ; some 
parishes were endowed with a stipend of thrice that 
amount ; imd the whole sum allowed for the maintenance 
of the national diurch, condsting of a thousand parishes, 
was about three thousand five hundred pounds a year, 
vridch paltry endowments were besides irregularly paid, 
and very mudi beggpidged. Mlien it is consider^ how 
Mberal ^e andent kings and governors of Scotland had 
been to the diurdi of ^me, it appears that in this point, 
as in all others of doctrine and ^sdpline, the Scottish 
rribrmers had held a line of conduct- diametrically op- 
posite to that pursued by their catholic ancestors. 

Thisunkin^y piuriraony towards themsdves was the 
more acutely felt by the protestant preadiers, as the prin- 
etpal lords of the congregation, and the lord James of 
fik^t Andrew's himself, were the persons by whom these 
miserable stipends were modified. Who would have 
thought," said t^e ardent l^ox, " that when Joseph 
ruled in Egypt,' his Iwethren would have come down 
thither for com, end returned vrith their sacks empty ? 
Men would have thou^t that Fharacdi's stoi^euae 
wosld have been emptied ere the sons of Jacob were 
placed in viisk of starving frr hunger." Wisheart of 
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PittaiTow, a lealous refbrmer^ waa i^pointed oomptroUei^ 
to levy and pay the afl^^ted atipenda ; but aa pow 
miniatera complained to heairen and earth that they 
were not able to db^tain payment even of the amafl pit- 
tance allowed them^ it became a ccanmon phraae to bleaa 
the good laird of Pittarrow aa a aincere piofeaaor> Ipit 
bid the devil receive flie comptroller aa a greedy ext^ 
tioner. 

Such were the original regulationa of the preaby- 
terian church of Scotland^ which haa now aubaiated^ 
with diort interruptionB^ for more than ihree centuriea> 
and set an example^ with few exceptional of zealoua 
good men actually aubmitting to that indigence whidi 
had been only talked of by the monka and friara^ and 
labouring in ^dr important dutiea fbr oonacience* aake^ 
not for gain. Their morala are equal to thoae of any 
diurch in the worlds and aupeiior to moat. Aa in the 
.laual course of their atudiea they are early transferred 
"rom the university to the pulpit^ the Scottidi church 
has not produced so many de^ scholars or profound 
divines as diose of the sister kingdom^ whose col- 
leges and fellowships afibrd room and opportunity for 
study till the years of full intdleqt^Are attained. On 
the omer hand^ few instances occur in which a Scottish 
minister does not possess a' scholar-like portion both 
of profane learning and theological science. In the ear- 
lier days of the diurch the presbyterian dergy were 
hurried into some extremes^ £mm their ardent d^re to 
oppose diametrically their doctrines and prectioe to those 
of Rome^ when it had been better to have conformed to 
the andent practices. Because the catholic diurdi 
demanded a splendid ritualj prescribeft special fbrms of 
prayer, and occupied superb temples, the Scottish kirh 
neglected the decendes of wordtip, and the solemft 
attitude of devotion which all men assume in the doset; 
and the vulgar audience reprobated the preachers who 
diowed so much anxiety to discharge thm 'office aa to 
commit their discourses to writing previous to ddiveling 
them. Because the catholic priests easily granted absc* 
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lutlon for such offences as their hearers brought in secret 
to the confessional^ the kirk injisted upon performance 
of public and personal penance^ even in cases which were 
liable to harden the feelings of theOcriininal, to offend 
the delicacy of the congregation^ and to lead to worse 
consequences. Instead of the worldly pomp and cir- 
ciahstance which the church of Itome assembled around 
her^ the reformed preachers could only obtain^minence 
by observing an austere system of morals themselves^ 
and exacting the same from others, — a practice which in 
extreme cases might occasionally lead to hypocrisy and 
spiritual tyranny. Lastly, as ihey disclaimed all con- 
nection with the state, the Scottish divines could not be 
charged, like the papist clergymen, with seeking the ap- 
plause of monarchs, and a high place in courts ; but 
they cannot in the early ages of the church be acquitted 
of interfering with the civil government in cases where 
they pretended that religion was connected with it (a 
connection easily discovered, if the preadier desired to 
find it), and so dedicating to politics the time and rea- 
soning which were due to religion. The. current of 
ages, however, and the general change of manners, have 
in a great measure removed those errors, imputable to 
the Scottish church, and incidental to every human in- 
stitution, which arose from superabundant zeal ; and it is 
hoped and believed, that while some excesses have been 
corrected -and restrained, it is, as a national church es- 
tablishment, still , animated by .the more refined and 
purer qualities of fervid devotion. 

The fabric of the Roman churdi having now been 
destroyed, unless in so far as its ruins affbrded refuge to 
abbots tn cammendam^ lay impropriators, and oUier titles 
given to such nobles as had enriched themselves at the 
expense of the i»stablishment, the reformers were resolved 
to destroy those splendid monuments of ^ancient devo- 
tion, wjiich, in their eyes, had incurred condemnation 
firom having been the scene of a false or idolatrous wor- 
The work was fntrusted to the agents of the zealots 
amb^ the party, who found ready assistance every where 
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from a disorderly rabble^ to whom devastation was in 
itself a pleasure. Th^ basest covetousness actuated 
their superiors^ who frequently lent their countenance 
to the destructive pfoceedings for the sake of the paltry 
gain which cou]^ be derived from the sale of the sacred 
vessels^ bells^ lead^ timber^ and whatever of the other 
materials could be tumf d to profit. Thus^ by the blmd 
fury of the poor, and the sordid avarice of the higher 
classes, abbeys, cathedrals, churches, libraries, records, 
and even die sepulchres of the dead," says the eloquent 
Robertson, '' perished in one common ruin." It is said 
John Knox himself justified this unlimited destruction 
by the noted saying, Pull down the nests, and the 
rooks will fly off!" an expression, the politic meaning 
of which could only apply to the cloisters of the monks 
and friars. Other ill-instructed preachers gave encou- 
ragement to devastation, by quoting the examples afforded 
in the Old Testament of the destruction of places in 
which idolatrous rites had been used : a manif^t mis- 
application of Scripture, and one which, pushed to its 
conclusion, would have seemed to warrant an extermi- 
nating war against those who adhered to the old religion, 
as wc^ as against the destruction of sacred buildings. 

The only rational cause assigned for this havoc was, 
that so long as ancient shrines, images long venerated, 
relics averred to have wrought miracles, and/similar ob- 
jects of superstitious worship, were left in the eyes of the 
people, they might have proved the means of occasioning 
a relapse to the ancient faith. Mut thus far the ol|ject 
might have been obtained by following the example of 
the reformers in England, who defaced altars, removed 
images, and^bumt the relics of popery, to show that 
there waa no power in them to help themselves, but 
spared for a better and more rational course of worship 
the noble edifices in which they were installed. In 
scourging the buyers and sellers out of the temple, no 
violence was menaced against the sacred edifice itsdf; 
^ough it had incurred profanation. 

The ruin of the Scottish ecdesiastical buildings was. 
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however, almost univeraaL The cidaena of Glasgow 
alone aet an example of radqpal modmtion in Scot- 
land. The mechanica of that city, under command of 
their deacon, took arma to renat fhi dcatracdon of thdr 
venerable cathedral, at the same time ofhring their per- 
miadon and aaaiatance to dea^y whatever could be 
niade the object of idoUtroua wori^p, but inaiating that 
the edifice itself ahould be left unii\jured ; and, notwith- 
standing their having succeeded in saving this ancient 
fabric, we have never heard that .popery has r^ained 
its footing in the ancient diocese of Saint Mungo. 

Having thus entirdy new-moddled the system of 
ohurdi government and of national worship, the parlia- 
ment of Scotland resolved to recall from France the 
descendant of their monardis, whose connection with 
that country was broken off by the death of her hus- 
band ; naturally supposing that Mary, alone, and unsup- 
ported by Frendi power, could not be suspected of 
meditating any interruption to the new order of religious 
afisirs m unanimously adopted by her subjects. 

With this view, tho lord prior of St. Andrew's, the 
queen's iU^timate brother, and a principal agent in all 
die great changes which had taken pkee since tlv) com- 
mencement of the regency of Mary of Guise, was de- 
^atched to Paris to negotiate the return of his royal sister. 
The catholics of Scotland sent an ambassador on their 
own part : this was L^ley, bishop of Ross, edebrated for 
lua fidelity to Maty during her alflUctions, and known as 
an historian of cre^t and eminence. He made a secret 
proposal, on the part of the catholics, that the young 
queen should land in the north of Scotland, and place 
herself under the guardianship of the earl of Huntley, 
who, it was boasted, would conduct her in triumih to 
the capital at ^ hmd of an army of twenty thousand 
men, and sestore, by force of arms, thUancient form 
of religion. Mary refiised to listen to advice wbieh must 
have made her return to her kingdom a signal for dvilr 
war, and acquiesced in the proposals ddivered by the 
piko of St. Andrew's, on the part of the parliament. 
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The young queen took this prudent stop with the adrioe 
of her undes of Ouiae, fallen from the towering 
hopes they had formerly entertained^ were now diiefly 
dedrouB to place Iftr in her nadTe kingdom, without 
opposition or dgU War, in which the proposals o^ the 
Mi^qp of Ross must higre immediately plunged her. 

In Id&l, Mary set sail fbr the country in which sfih 
was to assume a crown entwined with many thorns. 
Elizabeth had reftued her a safe-conduct ; and it Is said 
that the English ships of war had orders to intercept 
her. The widowed queen of France took a lingering 
and painful farewelLof the fbir country orer which die 
had so lately reigned, with expressions of the deepest 
sorrow. A mist hid her galleys from the En^di fleet; 
and die arrived saf^ at Leith on the 19 th of August, 
in the aforesaid year. 

Her subjects crowded to the beach to welcome her 
with acdamadons; but the preparations made ' for her 
reception had been too hasty to cover over the ini|jjlnrriiN 
and poverty of the land. The queen, scareety nut^neen 
years old, wept when die saw ^e wretched hackneys, 
still more miserably accoutred, which were provided to 
carry l^r and her ladies to Holyrood, and compared them 
in her thoughts to the fair palfrejfl'with brilliant hous- 
ings which had waited her commands in France. Upon 
her landing, her subjects, softened with the recollection' 
of her early miafortun^, diarmed with the excellenco 
of her mien, the deHca<^ of her unrivalled beauty, the 
vigour of her Uooming yeara, ancK the acufeneaa of her 
wit, were almost enraptured with joy. Some part of tfab 
reception afforded by their loyal zeal was well meant, but 
certainly ill choaen. Two or three hundred violinists, 
apparently amateur performers, hdd a concert all nig^t 
bdow her windows, and prevented her getting an hour's* 
deep after the IKtigues of the sea. Mary, though suf- 
fering under the eflbcts of this dire serenade, professed 
to reodve the cDmidiment of these '^honest men of the 
town of Edinburgh" as it was intended, and even Ten* 
tured to hint a widi that the concert might be repeated. 
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The circumstance of the queen difPering from the 
greater part of h^r subjects in rq|igion was not^ however^ 
forgotten ; and it seems very e^y to have l^n consi- 
dered as a crime on the part of qheen Mary^'by the 
more^ zealous of her protestant subjects^ Jfiat she did not 
at once^ and for ever^ relinquish the catholic religion^ in 
which she had been bred up, an^ against which, in all 
probability, she had never heard a single word of argu- 
ment till the first moment she touched Scottish ground. 
It seems to have occurred to no one that a sincere con- 
version could only be the result of argument and instruc- 
tion, and that a hasty change of her early faith could 
only have indicated that the young queen was altogether 
indifibmnt on a subject so serious. 

Her zealous subjects, whose hatred to popery had 
become a passion, tried the efibct of reproaches and 
menaces upon the young .queen, without waiting for the 
slower course of argument and persuasion. Pageants 
werej||mented before her, calculated to throw dishonour 
and^^xiach on the religion which she professed; and 
shows, made for the ostensible purpose of honouring the 
queen, were so conducted as to cast derision on the 
catholic worship. As Mary made her solemn entry into 
Edinburgh, she was' conducted under a triumphal arth/ 
when a boy came out of a hole, as it were from heaven, 
and presented to her a Bible, a psalter, and the' keys of 
the gates, with some verses, now lost, but which we 
may be sure were of a protestaht tendency. The rest 
of the pageant exhibited a terrible personification of the 
vengeance of God upon idolaters ; and Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, were represented as destroyed in the time 
of their idolatrous sacrifice. 'The devisers of this ex- 
pressive and wdl-diosen emblem, intended to have had 
la priest burnt «n the altar, (in effigy, it is to be hoped,) 
in the act of elevating the host ; but <h€i'%arl of Huntley 
prevented that completion of the pageant. These are 
the reports of Randolph, envoy of England, who was 
preseut on the occasion; and who seems to have folt that 
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by such proceedings the protestants were acting too pre« 
cipitately^ and ove^ooting their own purpose. 

These were but innuendoes of the ^slike felt to- 
wards the queen's? religion : the following incidents 
showed plainlyothat the more violent reformers 4vere 
determined that their sovereign should not enjoy that 
toleration for which tney themselves had^ not many 
years since^ been humble petitioners. The prior of St. 
Andrew's^ when he went over to France^ had been 
warned by the preachers, that to permit die importation 
of one mass into the kingdom of Scotland would be 
more fatal than an army of ten thousand men. It is 
probable, however, that he did not hesitate to promise 
that the queen diould have the free exercise of her re- 
ligion, and she prepared accordingly to take advantage 
of the stipulation. 

But when, on the Sunday after Mary's landing, pr^ar- 
ations were made to say mass in the royal chiq^, the 
reformers said to each other, Shall that idoliwmBss 
again take place within this kingdom p— it didll not.** 
The young master of Lindsey, showing in youth the fierce- 
ness of spirit which animated him in after-life, called out, 
in the ^urt-yard of the royal palace^ that the idolatrous 
‘I^riest should die the death accorang to God's law." 
The prior of St. Andrew's with great difiiculty appeased 
the tunmlt, and protected the priests, whose blood would 
otherwise have been mingled with their sacrifice. But 
unwilling to avow an intention so unpopular, he was 
obliged to dissemble with the reformers ; and while 
he ^owed that he stood with his sword drawn at the 
door of the chapel, he pretended that he did not do so 
to protect the priest, but to prevent any Scottish man 
from entering to witness or partake in the idolatrous^ 
ceremony. 

' It was imm^atdy after this riot, and the display of 
the insulting and pfibnsive pageant before mention^, that 
the young queen had the fimt of her celebrated interviews 
with Joto Knox, in whidx he Imodced at her heart bo 
rudely as to cause her to shed tears, l^e stem apostle of 
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fffesbytery was indeed unsparing of rdbuke, without 
fldently recollecting^ that preiiORs conviction is necea* 
sary b^ore reproof can work repentance; and ihat^ 
unless he had possessed powers of in^rsthm, or the gift 
of working miracles^ he could not have, by mm aa^ 
aertion^ converted a catholic fiojn the doctrines^ hows* 
ever false, which die had bdieved In from her earliest 
childhood. Even Randolph^ the English envoy, says 
of him, '' I commend better the success of his doc- 
trine and Jfbreachings than the manner of them, though I 
acknowled^ his doctrine to be sound. His daily praysir for 
her is, that God will turn her heart, now obstinate against 
God and his truth ; and if his holy will be othenvise, 
that he will strengthen the hearts and haie^of the chosen 
and dect stoutly to withstand the rage of tyrants.** Such 
orisons were little likely to conciliate the sovereign who 
was the dligect of them. Yet Knox afterwards expressed 
remorse that he had dealt too favourably with the queen, 
and hM' Aol been more vehement in opposing the mass 
at its flM setting up ; according to the opinion of those 
who thought that a sovereign may and ought to be 
resisted in an idolatrous form of worship, or, in other 
words, excluded from the tolerance which her sulg^ts 
daim as their dmest privilege. ^ 

Tumults arose at Stirling on the same score of the 
queen*s private worship : but though A(ary felt the in« 
jury, and expressed her sense of it by weeping and sor« 
rowing, yet she wl^ly passed it Over, and trusted to the 
influence of the prior, h0t brother, who, by his great 
interest among &e wiser sort of the reformers, by 
proclamations banishing the monks and friars, and other 
popular steps in favour of the reformed rdigiOn, procured 
a rductant connivance at the celebration of the cathoUe 
Ktes in the chapel royal. Mary, indeed, employed her 
brodier as her first minister in all affidrs/ and especially 
in reiti»riiSl^'quiet on the border^, where he executed 
many freebooters, and left England no cause of com« 
l^nt. 
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ways stood upon a delicate and doubtful 'footing. Eliza- 
betb was desirous that the treaty of Edinburgh in 1560, 
which ended the war of the reformation, should be 
formally ratified, particularly in respect of that article 
by which the ^een of Scotland and her late husband 
had agreed to lay down, and never again to assume, the 
royal titles or arms of England. If Mary had complied 
with this clause without restriction, it would have been 
a virtual resignation of her rig^t of succession to Eng- 
land through her grandmother, Margaret, daughter of 
Henvy VII. ; a sacrifice which queen Elizabeth wad in no 
respect entitled to demand, nor queen Mary disposed to 
grant Lethington offered to ratify the clause of renun- 
ciation, if it Wise limited to Elizabeth's lifetime, which 
was all that was or could have been intended by the 
original treaty. But on the point of her successor 
Elizabeth was always desirous to preserve an affected 
obscurity ; and to insist on entertaining any discussion 
involving that* topic was to give her at all times the 
highest offence. Her ministers, therefore, were perti- 
nacious in demanding that queen Mary should resign, in 
general terms, all right whatever to the crown of England, 
withoiftt restriction either as to time or circumstances, 
labile their envoys were engaged in these discussions, the 
two queens preserved a personal correspondence, in which 
high-flown and flighty professions of friendship and 
sisterly affection served to cloak, as is usual in such 
cases, the want of cordiality and sincerity which per- 
vaded the intercourse of two jUldUs females each suspi- 
cious of the other. 


YOti. iz. 
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IKSAKmr OF THE EARL OF ARRAK. LORD JAMES '^STEWART 

CREATED EARL OF MAR. » THE GRANT OFFENDS THE EARL 
OF HUNTLEF. — • BREACH OF THE PEACE B7 HIS SON SIR 

JOHN GORDON. THE QUEEN ifikKES A PROGRESS TO TBS 

NORTH, WHERE SHE IS COLDLY RECEIVED, Av£ INVERNESS 
CASTLE IS HELD OUT AGAINST HER. ■— THE EARLDOM OF 
MURRAY IS CONFERRED ON LORD JAMES, INSTEAD OF THAT OF 
MAR* HUNTLEY REBELS.-»BATTLE OF CORRXCHIE. — SUITORS 

FOR Mary’s hand.— •she determines to consult Eliza- 
beth. —THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND BEHAVES WITH INSINCER- 
ITY ; RECOliMENDS THE EARL OF LEICESTER. THE SCOTS 

CAST THEIR EYES ON HENRY DARNLEY. HIS MOTHER’S CLAIMS 

ON THE SUCCESSION OF ENGLAND. — BEN BY DARNLEY COMES 
TO SCOTLAND, AND RENDERS HIMSELF PERSONALLY AGREE- 
ABLE TO QUEEN MARY.— HER CHARACTER AT THIS PERIOD OF 
HER LIFE.— 'HER LOVE OF MORE PRIVATE SOCIETY. —THE RISE 
OF EUZXO AT THE SCOTTISH COURT. — HE BECOMES FRENCH 
SECRETARY TO THE QUEEN AND A FAVOURITE. —ELIZABETH’S 
DISPLEASURE AT THE PROPOSED MATCH OF MARY AND DARN- 
LEY. — SHE INTRIGUES WITH THE PROTESTANT PARTY IN 
SCOTLAND.— THE EARL OF MURRAY LEAVES THE PARTY OF 
THE QUEEN, AND JOINS THAT OF THE REFORMED NOBLES AND 
CLERGYMEN. — DESPERATE PLOTS OF THE EARLS OF DARNLEY 

AND MURRAY AGAINST EACH OTHER .* BOTH FAXLF THE 

QUEEN AND DARNLEY ARE MARRIED. MURRAY AND SpE 

DUEE OF CHATELHER'AULT TAKE UP ARMS. — THE QUEEN 
GATHERS AN ARMY, DRIVES THE INSURGENTS PROM PLACE 
TO PLAGE, AND FINALLY COMPELS THEM TO RETREAT INTO 
ENGLAND. — THEY .« RE I^L USCEIVED BY ELIZABETH, WHO 

DISOWNS THEM AND TUB^ CAUSE. MART ENDEAVOURS TO 

OBTAIN SOME TOLERATION TOR THE PERSECUTED CATHOLICS. — 
SHE ACCEDES TO THE CATHOLIC LEAGUE OP BAYONNE. 

The young queen of Scotland conducted herself with 
^ great wisdom a{id popularity in the management of 
public business. She treated gravely pf Affiurs of state 
vHtli her council, with whom she 1^^ frequent sit- 
tings. Hunting, hawking, and other sports, filled up the 
day ; and music and dancing were the usual amusements 
of the evemng. These sports, however, gave additional 
offence^and scandol to the protestant preachers, men of 
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ascetic and self-denying habits^ who accounted sucli 
pleasures^ if not positively sinfhl in themselves^ as at 
least the ready inlets to sin^ and who did notj in. writing 
or preaohing on suAi vanities^ altogether place their pens 
or tongues ui^er the guidance of that charity which 
thinketh no ei^. Still the majority of h6r sulyects 
made .alloyrance for Adr queen's youth, gaiety, and 
beauty, and, so long as she discharged her duty to her 
subjects in a grave and princdy manner, did not blame 
her for endeavouring to enliven the court of her native 
Idngdom with some diadow of the festivities which had 
surrounded her while on the throne of France. 

In 1562 the young earl of ArraQ, son of the duke of 
Chatelherault^ formerly governor of the kingdom, lodged 
an account of a plot, whereby the earl of Bothwell and 
tlie Hamiltons had resolved to change the administration, 
by murdering the prior of 5t. Andrew's and Lethington. 
But this information was attended with no important 
consequences, the poor yoimg nobleman who made it 
having shown symptoms of lunacy. He was afterwards 
placed under confinement in the castle of Edinburgh, 
and, as will presently appear, was finally made the victim 
of unjust and cruel confiscation and oppression. 

more serious convulsion took place in the same year. 
Aie earl of Huntley has been mentioned as one of the few 
Scottish nobles who still professed the catholic religion. 
The family having been always loyal, had been liberally 
remunerated for fiieir fidelity by former monarchs, and 
their estates, jurisdictions, andaftperiorities in the north of 
Scotland were almost as extensive as those which the great 
earls of Douglas had possessed in the south. Their power, 
however, was less influential, its sources being more dis- 
tant from the court. The present' earl had expected, from 
similarity of faith, to have an especial share in the favuui* 
of queen MBry;,jppd, disappointed to find her regard en- 
grossed by her brother lord James the prior, he viewed that 
statesman with jealous and envious eyes. About this time 
it happened that the queen conferred upon her brother the 
earldom of Mar and die lands belonging to it. This very 
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natural liberality towards so near a relativie increased the 
resentment of Huntley^ who had occupied some posses* 
sions bdonging to this estate withoti| challenge^ and now 
foresaw that the lord James^ in virtue of the royal grants 
would insist on resuming them. Moreorer^ considering 
his high court favour^ the new ^rl of Mar’s settlement 
in the north was likdy to diminish Huntley’s import- 
ance^ and innovate upon his supremacy in these provinces. 
In the earldom of Mar the lord prior of St. Andrew’s had 
gained a great pointy though it was only a part of what 
his ambition aimed at : for he raised his hopes to the 
f!ur more wealthy earldom of Murray^ also possessed 
by Huntley^ since the year 1548^ in virtue of a grant 
from the crown. Tims Huntley was exposed^ in fact, 
to the hazard of a much greater patrimonial loss than 
he at first apprehended. 

While such causes of discontent occurred betwixt these 
faro powerful nobles, one of those instances of feudal vio- 
lence took place which are so frequent in Scottish his- 
tory, and so often the prdude to acts of open rebellion. 
In 1562, sir John Gordon, the third son of the carl 
of Huntley, engaged in a fray with lord Ogilvy in the 
streets of Edinburgh, and dangerously wound:?d him. 
The queen caused both the offenders to be strictly con- 
fined, and was supposed, at the instigation of her bro- 
ther Mar, to have been peculiarly rigorous in the case 
of young Gordon. This was a new subject of offence ; and 
sir John Gordon, .<^!scapfng out of prison, hastened to his 
father’s domains with 19ud complaints of ill usage and 
threats of revenge. 

During this altercation the queen had determined on 
a royal progress to the north. It has been strongly 
^ averred that the new earl of Mar had d this expe- 

dition for his dwn purposes. If by t^ only meant 
that he desired the benefit of the i4y«Rresence and 
countenance to enable him to enter on tl^estate of Mar, 
or, if possible, on the earldom bf Murray in lieu of it, 
the suspicion may be very just. But there is room for posi- 
tively denying that he had any thoughts of using violence 
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•gainst Huntley^ since he brought with him, into the 
province where his enemy was aU^powerful, only a very 
moderate body of |Outhland forces. 

The queen made a fatiguing, cold, and laborious jour- 
ney, and was seceived with litde courtesy in the north, 
where the effects of {[untley’s displeasure against her 
brother and minister were sufficiently visible. Instead of 
being hailed with dutiful acclamations by crowds of 
submissive and faithful subjects, the aspect of the inhabit- 
Mints was doubtful if not absolutely hostile, and her little 
troop of attendants were fain to observe the regi^r 
duties of watch and word against surprise. Her retinue 
of soldiers was indeed so small, that it became necessary 
' every man in her train, ambassadors and others, should 
keep watch in succession ; and the queen, instead of show- 
ing female affright at the grim front of war, lamented, 
with the spirit of her warlike fathers, that her sex pre- 
vented her mounting guard in turn, and forbade her to 
parade with jack and steel-cap, a broadsword and a Glas- 
gow buckler. When she arrived at Inverness, the castle 
was held out against her by the Gordons. But the gar- 
rison proving inadequate to defend it, were forced to 
fiurrei«der, and the captain who had refused admission to 
his sovereign deservedly suffered the pains of death. 

In the mean time. Mar had accomplished the point 
which he had long struggled for, and prevailed upon 
the queen to grant him the earldom of Murray in- 
stead of that of Mar, to whiq^ it was now said to bo 
discovered that lord Erskini^ possessed a legal right, 
prior to that granted to lord James Stewart. This new 
arrangement in favour of the* queen's brother was the 
signal for open hostility. 

The eiyli^Iuntley, incensed at the recall of the royal 
gift of his favour, now conceived that the 

ruin of hSppMbe was resolved upon, and determined 
to take up arms. He summoned together his vassals, 
and menac^ an attack upon the new earl of Murray and 
the forces who escorted the sovereign's persoh. 

The queen, in the mean time, proceeded to Damowayi 
^ G 3 
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the principal messuage of flic earldom of Murray ; and 
haring put her brother in possedhon of the honours and 
estates brio^iging to that great lordslrp^ she summoned 
the neighbouring barons and clans to join her array, and 
protect her against Huntley and his army. They brought 
their men to the queen accordingly, and the earl of 
Milrray led them against the Gordons, who were posted 
near Corrichie. Huntley had but seven or eight hundred 
men, but reckoned on his interest amongst the northern 
barons, who had ostensibly joined Murray, but who, in * 
reality, neither loved his person nor were willing to en- 
dure his power. 

The earl of Murray drew up on a rising ground the 
smaU phalanx of southland men in whom he could con- 
fide, and commanded the northern dans, whose faith he 
Oct. doubted, to commence the attack on the Gordons. They 
S8. di^ so, but with no desire of making a serious impres- 
1362 , and recoiling from the charge came running back 
Witli their antagonists close behind them on Murray’s band 
dINtpearmen, who received both fliers and pursuers with 
ley^ed lances. The onset of the Gk>rdon8, made in the 
Highland fashion, with drawn swords and disordered ranks, 
was unequal to the task of breaking so firm a batftdion. 
The assailants retired in disorder ; and the instant they 
did so the neighbouring dans, who had begun the fight, 
anxious to secure the favour of the victors, turned their 
swords upon theTepulsed party, and endeavoured to atone 
for thdr former flight, by making slaughter amongst 
those before whom they had just retreated. 

I The consequences of the loss of this battle of Corri- 
diie were most disastrous to the family of Huntley. The 
earl himsdf, thrown from his horse, and too unwieldy to 
rise from the ground, was ifmothered retreat. His 

^ body, brought to town on a pair of was after- 

waidfrproduced in parliament, where a^^dte of forfeit- 
ure was pronounced against him. His son, sir John 
GcHdon, condemned to be beheaded, was butchered at 
Aberdeen by an unskilful executioner. The doom of for- 
/ j/dturef^was pronounced against this powerful family, and 
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was not reversed until the 19^ of April, 1567> It was 
supposed that the earl of^Huntley*s purpose, had he pos« 
sessed himself of the queen's person, was to Ijate united 
her in marriage wi& one of his sons ; but as there is no 
evidence to prqye such a charge, we cannot extend his 
guilt beyond his avowed designs against Murray, his 
feudal enemy. * 

Excepting the battle of Corrichie, the reign of queen 
Mary had hitherto passed with great tranquillity, and, 
getting aside the suspicions of the clergy and their more 
zealous followers, with great contentment to her subjects. 
The Scots became naturally desirous that the race of 
their monarcha should be prolonged by their young 
queen forming a suitable match. This being generally 
promulgated, a beauty with a kingdom for her dower 
was not likely to want wooers. The archduke Charles, 
third son of the emperor, the infant don Carlos then heir 
of the Spanish monarchy, and the duke of Anjou brOt^ier 
of her late husband, preferred suit for Mary’s hand ; 
but as all these princes were catholics and foreigners, the 
alliances they » proposed would have once more revived 
the jealousies for her freedom in churcdi and state which 
Scotland had entertained, and would probably have again 
involved the coimtry in an intestine war, as well as in a 
quarrel with England. 

This event was the more to be dreaded, because the 
dergy and the more zealous among the reformers had 
pressed upon the government the necessity of demand- 
ing the queen’s assent to the alterations in the church, 
and the modem institutions which had supplanted the an- 
cient ecclesiastical system. The earl of Murray (by which 
title we must hereafter term the lord James Stewart, 
hitherto called the prior of St. Andrew’s,) was, on the 
contrary, that the protestants ought to tenp- 

porise with^' m<^^een, allow for the prejudices of her * 
education, and wait until farther conviction should open 
her eyes to the excellence of the reformed rdigion ; and 
BO warm grew the discussion between John Knox and 
the earl on this subject, that the former renounced 
o 4 
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Murray's friendship, and a coldnesabetween them ensued 
which continued for two years. ^ 

In these ddicate ^dttHStances Mary saw the neces<« 
sity of paying attend^H^her choiceiif a husband, to the 
opinions and even to dKlnrejudices of^the^efbrmers, and 
perceived no mode of doing this so certain as by con- 
sulting queen Elizabeth, whose opinions were not likely 
to be disputed by the Scottish protestants. Another 
powerful reason of state strongly recommended that Eli- 
zabeth should be advised with upon this occasion. The^ 
right which Mary possessed to the English succession was 
of a kind which Elizabeth, if she pleased, might find 
means of setting aside by assent of her parliament ; and 
die might probably do so, should her kinswoman form an 
union with a foreign or catholic prince. On the contrary, 
there were hopes that if Mary should agree to be guid^ 
by her advice, Elizabeth might acknowledge the queen of 
sSIlMand, alli^ to a husband of her own choosing, as the 
lawful heir of the English throne. Sir James Melville, 
an accomplished diplomatist, was sent to procure, if pos- 
sible, some information upon Elizabeth's intentions in 
this important affiur. 

It may be said of Elizabeth, that if ever there^was a 
monarch whose conduct seemed, according to the speech 
of the old heathen, to be governed alternately by two souls 
of a very different disposition and character, the sup- 
position might be apjdi^ to her. Possessing more than 
masculine vrisdom^ magnanimity, and fortitude on most 
occasions, she betrayed, at some unhappy moments, even 
more than female weakness and malignity. Happy would 
it have been for both queens had Mary's request for coun- 
sel and assistance reached Elizabeth whilst she was under 
die influence of her better planet. The Eng^sh sovereign 
might then, wifeh candour and good fai^, have availed 
herself of the opportunity to conciliate fihwgenuine friend- 
ship and to acquire the gratitude of her youthful rdadon, 
by gujding her to such a match as would have best suited 
the mtevests and assured the amity of the sister nations. 
Unfqjptuhately, Elizabeth remembered with too much 
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acuteness Mary’s offensive pretensions to the crown of 
England, pretensions which were founded on'* the defect 
of her own title and the iUegitiiiM^ her births and she 
already regarded th^queen of rather as a rival to 

be subdued thap a fefend to be ec^Puiated. Besides, as a 
votaress of celibacy, queen Elizabeth was not greatly dis- 
posed to forward any Carriage, more especially that of 
a princess who stood to her in the painful relation of a 
kinswoman possessing a claim to her throne, and a 
neighbour of her own sex and rank, between whom 
and herself comparisons must needs be frequently drawn 
with respect to wit, beauty, and accompli^meiits. The 
line of conduct prompted by these jealous feelings im- 
pelled queen Elizabeth to embrace the opportunity, 
afforded by Mary’s desiring her opinion upon her mar- 
riage, cross, baffle, and disconcert any n^otiations 
which might be«entered into on that topic. For this 
purpose, after observing a great deal of oracular myBtai|;, 
in order to protract matters, Elizabeth gave it as h^ 
advice, that Mary would do well to choose for her hus- 
band the earl of Leicester, as a person on whom she 
herself would willingly have conferred her own hand, 
but for her resolution^o live and die a maiden queen. 

The earl of Leicester, as is well known, stood towards 
Elizabeth in the relation of a handsome and aspiring 
favourite. His claims, those of personal appearance ex- 
cepted, were of a very ordinary dbaracter, yet the queen 
had conferred upon him the highest offices of the state, 
luid it was shrewdly suspected^had favoured him with 
a larger share of her own affections than she would will- 
ingly have acknowledged. It is evident, that by propos- 
ing this nobleman as a husband, for Mary, EUzabeth 
could have no other view than to involve the queen of 
Scotland in a m^jtrimonial treaty, which, while it might 
divert her min^^Aom any other match, could never be 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

T^ queen of Scots listened with approbation to Eliza- 
beth’s advice, as far as it recommend^ to her to honour 
with her choice a subject and a native of Britain, bo as 
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ndther to excite the resentment of England nor the 
suspicions of her own 8ul](]eGt8>^ by again engaging in a 
foreign connection. But jpany very reasonable oonsideri 
adons directed her fhdug^ts to a pdhKin differenO from 
Leicester^ a subject of her own, aiid a near relation to 
queen Elizabeth. There were circumstances in the fa- 
voured party's connection and descent which rendered 
the selection highly expedient. 

The ^rson on whom the choice of Mary fell was 
Henry Stewart^ lord Damley^ eldest son of the earl of 
Lennox^ at this time an exile in England. Matthew, the 
fiither of Damley, was himself the son and successor of 
that Lennox, who was slain fighting against the allied 
forces of Hamilton and Douglas, near Kirkliston, on the 
4th of September, 1 526. Earl Matthew had been devot* 
^y desirous of forwarding the proposed match ^tween 
dward VI. and Mary, while the latter was yet in in« 
^y ; and when the rest of the nobility entirely de- 
L what was called the English party, he continued 
attached to his engagements with Henry VIII., and 
rather than renounce them fled to England, under a 'cer-« 
tainty of being attainted, and placed ^msdf under that 
monarch’s protection. Henry waf grateful, and did what 
he could to compensate Lennox for the evils of banish^ 
ment, and the loss of his Scottish estates. He bestowed 
on the exiled earl the fine manor of Temple Newsome, 
near Leeds, and the hand of his own niece. This lady 
was daughter King Henry's sister Margaret, queen- 
dowager of Scotiand, by her second husband, the earl of 
Angus, and was mother of the reigning queen Mary. It 
will be remembered, that the queen-dowager was de- 
livered of lady Margaret Douglas during the time that 
her husband and she were expelled from Scotland. Lady 
Margaret^^as, therefore, a native Englishwoman. 

Now, m the failure of *^enry VI]ii|iirB issue, those 
drcumstances of genealogy and birth teimed to establish 
hi jyp Margaret Douglas a claim to the English throne, 
wIoPIf according to the notion of the times, was capid>le 
Of^ieing placed in competition with those of the queen 
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of Scotland. This will appear more plainly from the 
following considerations.* 

Queen Mary daimed the thqpit of England^ failing 
queen Elizabe^ and her heirs^ a^ grand-niece of Hen<« 
ry Vill.j by hef^ mother the same queen Margaret. Lady 
Lennox was that queen « full niece^ and one degree nearer 
in blood to the reigning queen than was Mary herself. 
Besides^ the countess of Lennox had the great advantage 
over the queen of Scotland that she was a native £ng-t 
lishwoman^ and it was at least possible that the English 
lawyers^ in case of a contest for the crown^ might give 
the native of the soil a preference over the alien. This 
rendered the getting rid of lady Margaret Lennox's pre« 
tensions of the greatest importance to queen Mary^ con-^ 
sideling her prospects of the English,auccession ; and it 
seemed so obviously desirable to unite both these titles by 
a marriage between Henry Darnley and the young qiM^ 
of ScotSj that a suspicion of it appears to have flaiMd 
across the mind of Elizabeth hersdf. After pointing out 
to Melville the various excellencies which distinguished 
her favourite Leicester, whom she pretended to recommend 
to Mary's choice, she added, pointing to Henry Darnley, 
Yet you prefer to him that long lad yonder." This be« 
trayed a suspicion which Elizabeth was little disposed to 
see realised, that there were, even thus early, thoughts of 
a match between Mary and Henry Darnley. It does not, 
however, appear to have been deej^rooted ; for, upon Len« 
nox' applying to the queen of England for leave to go to 
Scotland under pretence of his wife having a claim as heir 
female on the earldom of Angus, her royal license for the 
Journey seems to have been willingly granted. The truth, 
probably, was, that Elizabeth was too confident of her 
power to perplex any negotiation for marr^e which 
Mary might into, by her influence over the 

queen of Scotland herself, which she probably over-esti* 
mated, and by the interest which her intrigu^j^had 
maintained among the nobility of that kingdoto^' ' In 
this view, her permitting Darnley to appear as a suitor 
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might serve only to embroil a transaction which did 
not desire to terminate. 

Receiving the perijussion of El^Abethj^' the earl of 
Lennox returned to Scotland after twenty y^ipiT abseocc^ 
where he was most favourably received. He did not 
indeed succeed in making good wife's claims on the 
earldom of A^gu^ which as a male fief was in the grasp 
of the ^rl of MortOn^ who managed it in behalf of his 
nephew Archibald Douglas ; but great favour was shown 
him by the queen^ his claims on Angus .were compensated 
by gifts from the crown^ and he himself was restored in 
blood and estate against the forfeiture by which he was 
attainted. 

In a few months afterwards Henry lord Damley^ the 
earl's only son^ set sail for Scotland^ with Elizabeth's^ per- 
mission^ and about the l6th February^ 1 564-5^ he.1|r^ted 
queen Mary a| Wemys castle ; a most unfortunate 
nmting^ as it proVed^ both for Mary and himself. There 
was nothing in Damley's appearance which could raise any 
personal objection on the queen's part to weigh the policy 
which strongly recommended to her as a husband the 
high-born young nobleman who possessed^ through his 
motl^r^ a title to the succession of England which 
might stand in competition with her own. On the 
contrary^ Henry lord Damley^ though of uncommon 
stature^ was well made in proportion^ possessed courteous 
planners and a. nM)lei»mien^ gained the eye and the 
heart of the queen by the showy accomplishments of 
dancing, tilting, hunting, and the like, and won the 
good will of her retinue by liberality, which large remit- 
tances received from his mother enabled him to maintain. 
He was at length emboldened by Mary's own smiles, 
%nd the genegral favour with which he had been received 
at court, td pre^ose love to his Bovereign l and though he 
at first tecei ved a modest repulse, he camS in course of a 
little time to be favourably listened to. 

the purpose better to judge of the events which 
follow, we must take here a diort review of the queen's 
peftonal character and behaviour, adopting for our guide 
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sju: James Melville^ one who had Ihebest opportunities of 
knowing her> who was hiinself at once a sound protestant 
and an aqeomplished courtier^ and whose memoirs^ now 
freed suspteion of interj^lation^ may be justly 

coihpared: ^wllil)^e most valuable materi^s which British 
history affords.* 

Queen Mary^ since %er arrival, from l^f&ncey had be« 
haved herself after a manner so princely, ^nourably, and 
discreetly, that her reputation was spread abroad in all 
countries; and she was at the same time so courteous and 
affable, that, excepting the protestant preachers, whose 
judgment concerning a ^taxnst sovereign cannot be sup* 
posed unprejudiced, she had gained the universal love 
and approbation of her subjects. Unimpeachable in 
her public conduct, tills accomplished princess loved to 
reth^ into something like private society, but always 
wift ihe honourable attendance of her ladies, an^ ac* 
cessiUe to the ambassadors who ^ided at her 
When Bandolph, the English envoy, pressed matters of 
state upon her at such a moment, 1 see,** she said, 

you are weary of this recex>tion. You had better pre- 
serve your diplomatic gravity, and return to Edinburgh, 
and keep all your weighty conversation till the quera re- 
turn ttiere ; for 1 promise you I do not know myself what 
js now become of her, or when she will return to her 
throne and canopy of state,'* 

It would seem that Mary heqKlf was conscious of her 
tendency to this easy pleasantr^ and had an apprehen- 
sion that it might, in an ungiiarded moment, be c^trried 
too far. Indeed, something of this kind occurred in the 
case of one Chastellar, a French cavalier, half poet, half 
courtier, and entire madman. The queen used to amuse 
herself with this adventurer's eccentricity, by which ill- 
judged familiarity he was encouraged to conceal himscSf 
one night inter apartment. Being detected,., he was 
dismis^ with severe censure, which did not'Idnder a 
man of such ill-regulated understanding from renewing 
his attempt, for which he was tried and executed!^ His 

* See the late beautiful and correct edition printed firom the original bj 
the Bannatyne Clutk 
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deadi suited his extravagant character. He refused 
ghostly consolation^ prepared himself for his end 
the verses of Ronsard, a French poet ; and as he Wttjliijd 
down to the block exdaimed> as his^^last words^ Fro- 
wdl to the most beautiful and most cruel queen that ever 
Uved.'' . ^ 

While Mary was in prosperit^^ nothing discreditable 
to her arose mm OfaasteUar's insane conduct^ yet^ con^ 
sideling the fatal issue^ it must have given her much 
pain^ and may have b^n the cause of the injunction 
whi(^ she laid upon Melville. Under this anxietyj she ami« 
ablyrepresentid to him her you^ and turn to cheerfulness^ 
and imposed upon him the delicate task^^ that should she 
at any time forget herself^ aQd.he hurried into any im- 
propriety of speech or b|haviiM^ he must intei^se his 
admonition Ur reform the same. Mdville woim will- 
ing have shifted this office upon the eaii^ojD,, Murray 
aim^ LethingtoUj by wfiom Mary’s state^^adhfrs were 
managed; ^e queen compel!^ him to accept the 
office of her monitor^ aa she could, she said, endure re- 
buke more Itdllingly from a disinterested friend than 
from her immediatd^ ministers. 

There was at this time in the court of Mary a man 
named David Rizzio, or Riccio, a native of Turin, a^^ierson 
of poor parentage, who had been, however, well educated, 
and, among other accomplishments, was an excellent mu- 
sician. He came to Scotland in the train of an ambassador 
from Savoy ; hH ms ^stance being' found useful to fill 
a part in the queen’s private concerts, he left the envoy’s 
service for that of Mary. J^zzio’s knowledge of lan- 
guag^ recomm^ded himtjl^ lhe queen, who employed 
him in conducting her fori^l^'Oorreepondence; and find- 
ing liim apt, int^gent, and useful, upon the departure 
&f her Frencfti secretary she promoted the Piedmontese to 
^at confidential ottiee. This situation, of course, procured 
him and frequent access to her presence and to her 
ear. The familiarity with which the queen naturally re- 
cdvM film, as a man of little consequence, whose talents 
' Wved, and whose accomplishments amua^ her, excited 
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^ resentment of ihe fierce nobility of Scotland. They 
with indignation that the foreign secretary^ in 
'j^ioe of his office^fpresented all papera to be signed by 
her migesty ; and some of them womd'shoiilder hira^ and 
frown on him^<«srhen they met him in the presence cham* 
her. Others who had si^ts at court made the same obsery* 
Btions, but^ acting upon different pfinqples^ addressed 
themselves to the secretary for the furaeranoe of their 
business; and Rizzio became rich from the gifts that 
flowed in upon him. 

Yet the poor secretary fdt himsdf surr<^ded by eno* 
miesj and bewailed bis oSlidition toMdville as one of envy 
and danger. Mdville^ withjb^jtsual good sense^ counsel- 
led him to dedine maklQl^ a^^ostentation of his credit 
with tfiib4pieenj and to avoid sliOwing any possession of her 
ear bgt forbearing to speak with her apart in the presence 
of her nalnli^ty. But li^zzio afterwi^^ told Melville foat 
the queen desired l^m to wait upon her with his Mol 
freedom. The senaiide and faithful Melville then men- 
tioned to the queen herself the qonversatioii which had 
taken place^ and the envy which her favour to Rizzio 
was drawing upon a man whose ^.Understanding was not 
very v:dl able to endure i^ The queen took no offence at 
the rebuke^ but said she had used Rizzio no otherwise than 
his predecessor in office^ nor would she be cont;|oUed in 
the management of her private correspondence. 

However imprudent Mary's et^iduct might be, there 
is no reason to l^eve that her intercourse with her 
secretary excited at this period of her life any farther 
censure, than that she ^fiyed too much influemtO in 
afl^B of business to a lo^^bom foreigner raised fiom a 
mean condition. It has since used as afibrding a 
pretext for charges of a grosser nature. 

The influence of signor David, as he was termed^ 
was accounted so powerful, that Henry Damle||t In 
suit to Mary^ conceived it prud^t'to secure the ^unte- 
nance of Rizzio, whose vanity became more highlj|.^e- * 
vated by his being supposed to possess influence oKiiuch 
an occasion* 
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Meantime Elizabeth, to her astonii&ment and morti^ 
cation, learned that the queen of .Scotland had fonnedSk 
engagement with. young Damlaj^'^faich was about to 
end inAnarriage. That sovereign hiul, no doubt, hoped^ 
that in permitting Daniley to go down to S^tlahd, die 
was only putting another puppet on the atagOj whom 
die could withdraw at plecffiure!^«mce, haTingall the eail 
of Lennox's En^hdi prpneity ih her power, die might 
conceive that she possesiljifii of his motions 

and those of his son. ^She at her 

disappointment. Her ]^ipr-bOTiBCu‘‘eehoed back a list, 
which she herself had-biiJ|M^i 6f imaginary dangers 
attending Mary's matdiyyi t^.p arnley^' and an ambas- 
sador extraordinary enforce at the Scottish 

court the representatiodf' of Elizabeth an^^te.«€oimcil 
against the choice of an independent bovomW Mary 
muld certainly have acted as^a weak an uir- 

uinlally tame-spirited .person/ if she hi^ stibmitted to 
this insuih. She avowed her intention . 6f marrying 
DamleyTlhstifled herself with dl^gnity for so doing, af- 
fecte^M the same time a grelt desire to reconcile her 
sistar ag^vereign to th^ match, and succeeded in adducing 
plausible arguments to prove^at her choice pcssessed 
those ^recommendations which%lizabeth had in the com- 
mencement of their negotiation so pointedly demanded. 
She even offe|ed to dday jhe actual mtaiage, if she 
cou^ by apprq)i||||pn of her good 

aUter and A " '5^).^ 

From the' fli^vtone of ntha evident 

that she had ^dM^ in^ on thestM^Hlcih; and Elizabeth saw 
it could onlyj^^roroken off by soq^, domestic opposition 
amongst the'^wpttitii subjects, exciting which the 
^English queen possessed ample means. The most £ar- 
midable of thes ojM a her influence with the whole body 
of zei|)aus prpfmwb, who, since the wars wiili the 
French in ISffbp lookM upon Elizabeth as their especial 
fltisB^knd the srast protectress of thm faith. This 
influince was mura inc^ased at the ciisS we speak of, 
ffom the earl of Murra;^.having withdrawn hims^ from 
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tbe courts and placed himself in opposidoii to the queen's 
ijlfiuded marriage urith Qamley. 

The earl of Miyfray jhad hitherto .been the queen’s 
principal miniater^ #nd had managed the afiai]||c^ the 
kingdom with equiil skill and good fortune. But in this 
proposed n&tch he for^w the less of his power. He 
was besides especially ofi^ded that the earl of Both well, 
his personal enemy, was sufibred to return to eourt, har- 
ing been banished hmjuthslxce for an alleged conspiracy 
against his life. cause of complaint, Both- 

well was again drirenjueo efUe | yet no persuasion could 
make Murray give eonaanl'to the proposed marriage. 
Damley^^wlth the radii ||||d impetuosity of youth, 

had shown himself unfralB^I^^ bride’s brother, jea- 
lous of Jdad^wer, and eiivIoui^F the large estates which 
that poM^ljlpd been the means of accumulating. On 
such top^lp dwelt in the hearing even of those 
rere sure io report -erhat he said to the jealous rninisw, 
whom it chiefly interested. Foreseeing, thi^^ore, an 
enemy to his own persim and authority in the queen's pro- 
posed husband, Murray’# eyes at the same timh became 
rather suddenly opened to the great dangers whleb^is 
match was likdLy to briim upon the protestant religion. 
Hitherto his ceal had not men alarmed at the exercise of 
the catholic superstition in the queen’s household ; we 
have even seen him in person, with his drawn swcfd in 
his hand, defenffcllie entran<^ ofJiend^valtaQ^apel dving 
the celatetioii <if the ^tut noweffit Mary was 

about to tekoAi husbiMb^W oyvw jtttmtoion, though 
by no means a higotetijfiiiipist, he joiiM^te opinion of 
those who held onS-e^ms to he more 3n|flbous to the 
c<Hnmonwealth than iin invasion of tenlnousand men. 
A reconciliation was effected between the earl of Murrays 
and John Knox, between whom a q) jfl| |jM had previously 
ariseff, on account of the indulgeneSrmti^e earl tO'queCn 
Mary ; and as the same diffbrence of ofibion no longer 
existed betwixt them, they once mc^f &ou^t wlt^&e 
same heart, and saw with the i^e eye, on the afik^ of 
thurch and state. " ^ 

VOL. II. K 
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Murray^ therefore, now countenanced die ministers of 
the reformed religion, who demaaded, by a formal act.^' 
the national assembly of the church^^that the celebration 
of the mass shoiim in all cases be restrained, as well be- 
fore the queen's person as in view of the subject. This 
extravagant proposal was follow^ by the more reason- 
able request that some means of subsistence, out of the 
I^venues and domains of the catholic church, should be 
asslgiied to the clergy. Then came a condition, that the 
refbalAder of the church property, after deducting the sti- 
pends of the clergy, diould bO applied to the maintenance 
of the poor, and the support of schools and places of educa- 
tion. That this last stipulation should be granted, con- 
sidering it must have grej^y impoverished the nobles who 
had possessed themselves o^these religious revepues, was 
very improbabld^r but it Was followed by one Which, in 
the present state of the world, was totally ipspossible, 
since it prayed for the endre su^ression of vice and im- 
morality. To these demands the queen mildly replied 
that (die was not yet satisfied of the idolatry of the 
mass, and pleaded with much gentleness for the enjoy- 
ment Of that liberty of conscience for herself which 
was willing to allow to others. She promised relief to the 
complaints of the preachers, and regular payment of 
their salaries. The other demands she passed over in 
prudent silence. 

The queenH. proposals and exertions gained a con- 
siderable minority of ihe nobility to assent to her mar- 
riage ; but Murray remained Irreconcilable. The 
of Chatelherault joined his partyHn apprehensioi^jbat 
the exaltadon of the Lennox fanuly would 
destruction of his own, considering the deadly feud 
c^existed be^een the house of Hamilton and that^f 
Lennox, and not forgetful, probably,'^f his own claims 
to the thnme^ in case the queen di^lHthout issue. 

The^iBcdra between the two parties, accor^g to the 
of tha time, first broke out in secret conspiracies of 
Itie most deadly kind. Damley engaged in a plot to assa»- 
sinate Murray ; and Mum^ hud an ambush for the pur- 
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pose of making Darnley and the queen prisoners^ with 
intention of deliverinf^ up the proposed bridegroom to 
Elizabeth^ and placing Mary in . soma^ place of secure 
confinement. Both plots were doom^ to succeed, but 
not at the time^or by the means now resorted to. They 
failed for the present qn cither side. 

Matters being come to this crisis, the queen resolved 
to complete, widiout delay, the purpose which she 
tated ; and which, recommended first by consideiwm's 
of policy, had now become an affair in which h^h^ort 
was deeply though hastily ' interested. On the S9th of July 
July, 1565, she married Damley, a dispensation by the 29th, 
pope having been previously obtained, and the ceremonial 
being performed after the forms of the eatholic ritual. 

At their union he was deckiqsd Mng of Scotland. 

Murray and the duke of Chatelherajjutf;, together witli 
Argyle, Glencaim, and Rdthes, toolMUms, all, the duke 
excepted, zealous prof^ors of the protestant rdigion; 

But, ere* they could assemble two thousand horse, they 
were attacked by the queen’s army, the royal Vassals 
having on Mary's summons appeared with good will 
and in great numbers. She herself, arrayed in light 
armoui*, and wearing pistols at the saddle-bow, rode at tlie 
head of her tfbops. The insurgents were obliged to retreat 
before the queen from one place to another, apparently 
witliout any aim or object save to escape her pursuit, from 
which circumstance their war was remembered by the 
name of the Roundabout RaidT' The insurgent nobles 
were at length pressed so hard that they were compelled 
ta' disband ^eir forces, and retreat into England, where, 
aa they ^had taken arms in consequence of Elizabeth’s . 
u&tigation, they hoped for relief and protection. Muiray*' 
and the abbot of Kilwinning, one on the part of the re> 
formers, the other as representing his kinsmen the Ha« 
miltohs, were despatched by their aasociaUn^to represent 
their necessities, and to crave the aid and rapport which 
they thought diemselves entitled to expect ftom-' the 
Englidi queen. 

But their reception was very diflVrent from their expect- 
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ations. Elizabedi now bdield in them persons who could 
render her no immediate serviAss ; and she was anxioiis 
to escape from the reproaches of tha? ambassadors of the 
principal European powers^ who accused her of betraying 
ttee cause of sovereigns in general^ by the encouragement 
tfie,]iad afforded to the reMs of« Scotland. 

Galled at finding herself exposed to reproaches to 
which her own notions of royal authority made her pecu- 
liarly sens! tive^ Elizabeth resolved so to deal with the 
envoys of the banidied lords as should make them the 
meihs of clearing her from such a scandal at the ex- 
pense of their own honour. 

With this view she caused it to be secretly intimated 
to the earl of Murray and his associate^ that they would 
lose queen Elizabeth's favour and protection at once and 
for ever^ if they presumed to bring forward i0aims in 
virtue of any understanding betwixt her and ^em pre- 
vious to their insurrection. The envoys were forced to 
consent to this humiliating compromise^ expecting^ no 
doubt, that the queen would of herself recollect the pro- 
mises which they, in obedience to her command, abstain- 
ed from insisting upon. 

Accordingly when Murray and the abbot of Kilv^nning, 
in presence of the French and Spanish ambassadors, ap- 
peared before Elizabeth, she extorted from the fugitive 
Scots an avowal that she had not encouraged them in their 
rebellion, and, having thus secured her own exculpation, 
ahe turned short bn thetn, saying, You have now spoken 
truth, for neither I nor any in my name has instigated 
your revolt from your sovereign. Begone, like traitors 
as you are 1 ” Notwithstanding this seemingly severe 
recaption, the exiles were permitted to skulk about on 
^e southern^ side of the border, and were secretly sup- 
plied with money by Elizabeth. The Hamiltons had 
oow)pesatod;tet not coalesced with Murray and his asso- 
ciates, f'^^amsurrection of the former was on different 
prinehto from that of the latter. The duke of Chatel- 
hj^uu|c negociated for iffinself and his party independ- 
ently of Murray, and with much difficulty obtained 
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Oil Bubmission a separate pardon from the Scottish 
queen. • 

Mary was now af the summit of her wishes. She was 
w'edded to the choice of her heart : all opposition to her 
will lay prostrate at her feet ; and by pressing a profit 
cution against Murray and his associates^ it was in her 
power to^ have their estates forfeited^ and their p^M>n8 
banislied from Scotland for ever. 

In a parliament which was convoked for this purpose, 
the queen entertained a hope that she might procure for 
those of her own communion at least some degree of toler- 
ation and some relief from the persecution of the ofher 
party. It was but a short time before, that a catholic 
priest had been seized in the act of saying mass at Easter. 
Invested in his garments, and with the chalice bound to 
his hand, he was tied to the market cross of Edinburgh, 
and there pelted witli filth and mud, which the historian 
of the kirk calls serving him with his Easter eggs. 
'UHiere such disgraceful violence could be permitted, the 
queen might be pardoned, when she desired that ^ose 
who followed the same religion with hersdf might be 
sheltered at least from violence and indignity. 

But we must record in far different terms Mary's 
accession to the league of Bayonne, the object of whi^, 
on the part of France, Spain, and the other contracting 
powers, was the utter destruction and deletion of the 
protestant religion, by the means of fraud or force, as 
opportunity should most readtl^^present itself. In be- 
coming a member of this league/Mary assumed the right 
of lording it ov^r the consciences of others, in the unjust 
and violent manner which riie felt so oppressive when 
exercised towards herself and the catholics.' But, what- 
ever die queen meant to do in behalf of those of he^ 
own religion, a course of events was now to take place 
which was doomed to end in deprivi^ Mary of all 
power as a sovereign, whether for good tffor eviL 
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CHARACTER OF HENAY QUARRELS WITH MARY. 

CONCEIVES HATRED AGAINST RIZZIO, WHO IS BIURDERED. 

THE XING FORSAKES AND DISOWNS THE CONSPlRATORSy WHO FLY 
TO ENGLAND. -—MURRAY RETURNS FROM EXILE, AND IS RECON- 
CILED TO THE QUEEN. -^QUESTION AS TO THE GUILT OR INNO* 

CENCX OF MART. HER CONTINUED QUAR'REL WITH DARNLEY, 

WHO THREATENS TO GO ABROAD, AND GIVES lIXS WIFE OTHER 

SUBJECTS OF COMPLAINT. BOTIIWKLL RISES IN THE QUEEN*S 

FAVOUR. Ills HISTORY. HE IS RESTORED UPON IIXS ENEMY 

Murray's exile, and reconciled to him on his return. — 

ELIZABETH EXASPERATED AGAINST MARY ON HER BEARING A 
SON. — BOTH WELL IS MADE KEEPER OF LIDDXSDALB. — IB 

WOUNDED. MARY VISITS HIM AT THE HERMITAGE CASTLE. 

APPARENT RECONCILIATION BETWEEN MARY AND DARNLLY. — 

DARNLEY IS MURDERED.— CONSEQUENCES OF THAT ATROCITY. 

ACQUITTAL OF BOTHWSLL. THE MARRIAGE OP THE QUEEN. 

—INSURRECTION. THE QUEEN FLIES TO DUNBAR.— ADVANCES 

WITH AN ARMY TO CARBERRY HILL. BOTHWELL FLIES.— THE 

QUEEN SURRENDERS. —SHE IS CARRIED TO EDINBURGH. — IN- 
SULTED BY THE POPULACE. — SENT PRISONER TO LOCHLEVEN. 
— SHE RESIGNS HER CROWN. — THE EARL OF MUE'rAY IS 
DECLARED REGENT. 


Tue feeble yet violent character waii^die pri- 

mary tauee of Gary's xnisfortuneit j ‘fbr^ 'iiintil her iilar- 
riage with that unhappy jirince^ he#^!!fe had flowed in a 
free and even channel^ and her government for the last 
two years had been on A^,<7bole happy'^and prosperous. 
From diat unhappy erai|^#aB aliilost an uninterrupted 
auccession of mirfortun^. 

• Yet in a superflcidFpew thl Inat^ had much to 
recommend it. It ahsorlM in that of the queen another 
daim of succession .tOkstheFtiglish throne which might have 
'been prc^erred'^'to hdid. Her hitthand was handsome; 
lively, ^d possessed of external a^i^lishments ; wld^ 
M^fi^dmating his intellectual qualroes with the f " ^ 
nesB-which || entertained towards a beloved olgect/ 
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him credit at least for common sense^ and common gra- 
titude. ^ 

Unhappily the husband whom she had chosen was four 
years younger than herself^ and, still more unluckily, he 
was an impatiept and presumptuous fool, of violent pas- 
sions and weak judgment, who could never have written 
himself man in the tnSr sense of the word, had he lived 
to an antediluvian age. He was ungrateful to the queen, 
though she from attachment had shared her rank with 
him ; and, without being thankful for the favours which 
her affection had heaped upon him, he was peevish and 
splenetic when any thing was withheld. His father's 
authority ha set at nought ; so that the earl of Lennox 
left the court in disgust, sick of beholding his son indulge 
himself not merely in youthful pleasures, but in youth- 
ful vices, with a disregard to decency which made Mary 
blush for her unhappy choice of a dissolute, disrespectful 
boy, of loose habits and ungovernable temper, to be her 
partner on such a tlirone as that of Scotland. Insolent 
and imperious in his temper, Harnley endured no check, 
however kindly given, and sought the crown matrimo- 
nial (implying an equal share with the queen in the sove- 
reignty) with so much eagerness and impatience as greatly 
disgusted Mary. In fine, she became weary of tlie society 
of a man who could, not govern himself, and would not 
be ruled by hhi heinsfkctress or any one else. How can 
tliis be wonderiFhl P/aince, while Mary did every thing to 
please hi|n, Damley could no^be ptevailed on to yield to 
her in the smallest point, either to show his affection as 
a husband, or hfs duty as a 

Damley, finding that h&^l|pt ground in the queen's 
affections, was disposed, as. is usually the case with 
persons of his temper, ratlief^^ impute this growing 
dislike to the suggestions of private enemy than to 
his own demerits. The person who, chiefly incurred his 
suspicion wm Bizzio. This foreig|ier had been his friend 
before his nnurria^, iftld favoured his suit to the utmo^ 
^flps power, but^nce that event had taken the freedom 
in |tfer some remonstrances which were unacceptable. 

H 4 
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This increased the king's resentment; and when he began 
to impute to the Italian secretary the delay in bestowing 
oh him the crown matrimonial^ he l^sitat^ not to seek 
rcwehge for the supposed offence by tKe most deadly 
means* ^ 

With this purpose the young king applied to the earl 
of Morton and the rest of the Doftglasses^ who, being re- 
lated^ to his mother on the side of her father Angus, had 
seen his preferment with much interest. They had looked 
with pride upon their kinsman's advancement to a share 
of sovereign power, and in a country where human life 
was held cheap they were sufficiently ready to gratify 
him by ridding him of a wretched musician, who had 
intruded himself upon the affairs of jtate, and ventured 
to propose himself as a patron or an opposer of nobles. 
They were the more willing to render the young king 
this service, 1)ecause they considered Rizzio as chief insti- 
gator of the severe measures menaced against the earl of 
Murray and the exiled lords, and a great encourager of 
the catholic rel^on. 

When it was settled that Rizzio should die, the man- 
ner of his murder was next debated. Morton, Ruthven, 
and others of dieir party, proposed that the se(^etary 
should be seized as he crossed the court of the^palecc, 
or in his own lodgings, and then destined to the 
fate which Cochrane underwent, when the chief of 
the Douglas family acquired the title of Bell-the-Cat. 
But nothing would' satisfy Damley save that the 
victim should be seized in die presence of the.^ueen 
herself, that she might share the alarm, and hear die 
taunts with which it was his purpose to upbraid her 
fEivourit& Considering that the queen was seven months 
advanced in h^r pregnancy when sudr a scene of violence 
and horror was to be acted in her presence, we recoil 
from the brutality alike of him who planned and of 
those who calmly undertook to execute an acdon so brutal 
Mar. and unmanly. ^ 

9th, On 4he 9^ of Marcl^ 1566, this bto^y and extraor- 
1565. dii&ry scene was acted. The queen was seated at 8Up« 
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per in a small cabinet adjoining to her bedroom^ with 
the countess of Argyle^^izzio^ and one or two other 
persons. Damley |uddenly entered the apartment^ and^ 
without addressing or saluting the company^ gaifOd <nr 
Rizzio with a fyUlen and vindictive look. After him folf» 
lowed lord Ruchven^ pale and ghastly^ having risen from 
a bed of long sickness' to be chief actor in this savage 
deed: other armed men appeared behind. Ruthven 6^alled 
upon liizzio to come forth from a place which he waa 
unworthy to hold. The miserable Italian^ perceiving he 
was tile destined victim of this violent intrusion^ starWd! 
up 4 and seizing the queen by the skirts of her gown^ im- 
plored her protection. Mary was speedily forced by 
the king from his hold. George Douglas^ a bmtard of the 
Angus family^ snatched the king's own dagger from his 
side^ and struck RiSzio a blow ; he was then dragged 
into the outer apartment^ and slain with fifty-six wounds. 
The queen exhausted herself in prayers and entreaties for 
the wretched man's life ; but when she was at length in- 
formed that her servant was slain^ she saj4^ I will thetlr 
dry my tears^ and study revenge." During the perpetra- 
tion of this murder^ Morton^ the chancellor of the king- 
dom^ whose duty it was to enforce the laws of the realm, 
kept tile doors of the palace with one hundred and sixty 
armed men, to insure the perpetration of the murder. 

Damicy, as soon as this abominable crime was 
committed, was seized with the irresolution and fear 
which, in minds like his, ofteh follow acts of extravagant 
violende. He would now have been well pleased to 
have been free from the guilt which had originated with 
him ; and to atone in part for the violence which the 
queen* had sufibred, he aided. and accompanied her 
in her flight^ from Edinbur|[^ to the castle bf Dunhigr, 
where she was instantly joined by Huntley, BothweU, 
and others, her most faithful nobles. She was soon at 
die head of an army of eight thousand men, a force 
against which the murderers of Rizzio could not hope to 
make a stand. Indeed, all die plans which were to have 
followed this atrocious action were disconcerted bv die 
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defection of Darnley and his unexpected reconciliation 
with the queen. ^ 

In the mean while the exiled earls ^f Murray and Ar-« 
gyle having learned the success of the conspiracy against 
lUzzio^ left England^ hoping to find Mortqn and Kuthven 
at the head of affairs : instead of which^ they met them 
reduced to extremity^ and on the*point of flying to that 
kingdom. Murray and his companions^ however^ reaped 
this advantage from the misfortune of their friends, 
that the queen, all resentment against their rebellion 
being lost in the sense of this later and deadlier insult, 
showed herself sufficiently willing to grant remission of 
their treasons provided they would detach themselves 
from Mort^ and his accomplices. To this, Murray did 
not hesitate to agree ; and thus was admitted to the 
queen's favour, while Morton and his associates went to 
occupy those quarters in Northumberland which, had 
been lately tenanted by the lords concerned in the 
Roundabout Raid. , 

When Mary^nd Murray met together, the queen 
wept : she probably felt at the moment how much 
she had suffered by indulging a precipitate passion for 
Darnley contrary to her brother's advice. Th^ earl 
was also moved; and could confidence have been re- 


stored between them even then, it is possible tliat nei- 
ther might have filled a bloody grave. The fame of 
Mary was as yet untinged by scandal ; for we may 
treat as a fiction of later date the gross impeachment of 
a criminal intrigue with Rizzio, which, indeed, must be 
regarded as totally impossible, unless by those who con- 
ceive h#r, contrary to the report of all who approached 


her person, tip have been a monster of unlimited depra- 
vity.*^ l9 > 3 arl of Murray had as yet formed no con- 


• Dr. Robertson, no partial Judge of Mary's conduct, makes this clear. 
Riulo's advancement to the of secretary, which first gave him access 
to tho quern's person, took place only two months before the arrival of 
Darnley at the court of Scotland. Darnley was early distinguished by the 
queen with regard, which terminated in strong afibetmn. Rissio was the 
confident of the lover, and forwarded a suit which would have been fatal to 
his own iSSuence if he had been the queen’s paramour. For several months 
the dbeen'B passion for Darnley continued unabated, and she proved with 
c^Ua soon after the marriage. ** From these circumstances,** says the hla> 
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nections so indissoluble as must have necessarily engaged 
him in a war against ^hv sister's person and authority. 
But a deep jealousy had taken possession of both^ and 
neither^ it is probable^ felt disposed to trust the other. 

We have nq^ arrived at a point of our history where 
we must either add another volume to a controversy 
which has produced s^ many^ or by con)pre8sing into a 
concise form the events of the mournful tale^ and express- 
ing our own general opinion as it arises out of them^ 
refer the readers who may doubt our conclusions^ and 
desire means by wliich to form their own^ to the works 
in which the charge has been urged and the defence main- 
tained. Indeed^ no enquiry or research has ever been 
able to bring us either to that clear opini^ 'upon the 
guilt of Mary which is expressed by many authors, 
or guide us to that triumphant conclusion in favour of her 
innocence of all accession, direct or tacit, to the death of 
her husband, which others have maintained with the same 
obstinacy^ Arguing from probabilities, where there are 
but few ascertained facts to guide us, yip have been led 
to adopt the opinion expressed by Scottish juries, in a ver- 
dict of Not Proven, when they are disposed to say that 
there as an insufficiency of proof to ascertidn the guilt 
of an accused person, while there yet exist such shades 
of suspicion as do not warrant his discharge without 
some formal expression of the doubts which Sie inquest 
entertain of his guilt or innocence. These things pre- 
mised, we proceed in our narrative. 

Henry Damley was induced fiy the queen to publish a 
dedaration, in which he boldly denied ^ accession to the 
act of violence which had been committed under liis ex- . 
press instigation. But this mean step only upon 

him hatred and contempt. The queen prbsettte^sev^ 
of the murderers of Bizzio ; and it is certainly to the praise 
of her clemency that only two mean men were executed 
for a conspiracy of an odious character, in which so many 


torian, ** It fcema almoat imponible that the queen, unices we suppoee 
her a womar utterly abandoned, could carry on any criminal Intrigue 
with Rlnfo." — HUiary qf Seailandt book St. 
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peraono of influence had been implicated. If Mary acted 
thus moderately in order to psei^nt the scandal which 
would have been caused by any of the superior con- 
spirators alleging in defence the command of the king, 
she was ill requited by her husband for hfiying sacriflced 
her own resentment to cover his honour. He resuifled 
his vicious and offensive habits/ indulged without re- 
straint his propensity to low company and vulgar 
debauchery, and by his starts of arrogance and disre- 
spect often, even in public, forced tears from the queen's 
eyes. 

June The birth of a son, afterwards James VI., of whom 
19th, Mary was delivered, June Ip. 1566, created’ no recon- 
1566. ciiiation between his parents. Damley's selfish and way^- 
ward temper was not capable of su<^ restraint as to for-»' 
bear repeated occasions of offence ; and Mary, a queeni^ 
and a woman, was receiving neif ^ insults, ere ye| she 
had forgotten that the man whom she had raised up 
from comparative obscurity had so lately UBhe||[d a band 
of anned murders into her bedtoom to asstiswiate in 
her presence a favourite domestic. The consequence 
was a breach betwixt them, which was every day more 
apparent. 

PiscountenMjced by the queen, Damley was equally 
disregarded by the nobiHty, and not only *by" such of 
them as weiu guided b$r her influence, Imt by others, 
who, allied to Morton and his associates, banished on ac« 
count of Rizzio’s murder, now resented Damley's deser-i 
tion of their cause. In-*one of those fits of impatience 
which he felt at the general q^lect and insignificance 
to which he saw himself reduc^, this silly and petulant 
boy thought, of leaving the kingdom. His father, the 
^ earl of Lennox, made the que^iequainted with this 
resolution, and in vain endeavoured to bring him to re- 
nounce it. The queen had recourse to argument and 
even entreaty, to induce her wayward husband to explain 
the motive of his intended journey, ^hich must be 
prejudicial to the honour of both. He was sullen, and 
^ finding that he had means of giving pain, was proof 
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even against her careasesj and no less against the argu- 
ments of the privy coipi<;il. 

During all this ii^|erval^ the cause of the domestic quar- 
rel, at least the scandal of its being made puUic^ seems 
to rest on Ijpmley’a side exdusivdy. He repined 
diat he was not promoted to higher power or autho- 
rity^ althou^ he was 9nci^able of managing^ and had 
most grossly abused^ the portion which he alrea<}y en- 
joyed. He complained he had not waiting and attend- 
ance suitable to his rank. Mary refuted die Direction, 
by replying that her own servants were always ordered 
to attend on her husband^ and that she could not compel 
the nobility to wait upon him^ since it was only hie own 
courtesy and urbanity which could bind them to his 
person. Historians have added to Darnley's complidnts 
of ill usage one which he himself did not inake^ namely^ 
that^ was left unfurnished with money and necessaries* 
The books of the treasury state^ in contradiction of this, 
that p4yiqgnts in money and furnishings had been made 
on^ jpgi^nley’s account^'' within diree wedje, to a greater 
exteill^jhan the queen had drawn for Sx months. Le 
CrocitiAjgi French ambassador, informs us, that at this 
perie^^j^hen the queen 'has been certainly grossly mis- 
represented by those who labour to make her appear as 
culpable as possible, he never saw her migesty so much 
beloved, esteemed, and honoured, nor had so great 
harmony ever prevailed at court j an effect to be en- 
tirely ascribed to Mary's own prudent conduct. This 
was also to be speedily changed by an unhappy alteration 
in those measures which^roditced it. 

A favourite was now'Wsing at court, to whose ma- 
lign influence are to be imputed the principal- errors of 
Mary's life and thes-Jl^test misfortunes of her reigq. 
James earl of Bothwell was bom of a powerful family, 
and was lord high admiral of Scotland. He pro- 
fessed the old religion; and was the only nobleman, 
except the lord feton, who had adhered to Mary of Guise 
during the war of 1659-60. In subsequent state com- 
motions he had u|^iformly taken 1he> part which was 
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most in accordance with the queen’s wishes. In other 
respects a bold ambitious man^of an impetuous temper^ 
he was repeatedly engaged in feuds ^hich he was often 
unable to support. The latest quarrel of this kind 
was with the powerful earl of Murray^ who accused 
him of an attempt to assassinate him. Bothwell^ un- 
able to defend himself, fled to Fiance. He returned in 
1664^5 ; but Murray still insisted on his being brought 
to trial ; and as the accuser proposed to attend the justice- 
court with an army of five thousand men, the accused 
party, unable to face an opponent so powerful, withdrew 
a second time from the country. When Murray fell into 
disgrace for opposing the queen’s marriage with Damley, 
his enemies naturally regained Mary’s favour. Thus 
lord Gkirdon, whose father had fallen in battle witli 
Murray at Corrichie, was restored to his honours and 
estates, and Bothwell was recalled from France. Their 
feud with Murray, then in his turn a banished maii; was 
a recommendation to the queen ; and Bothw^ obtained 
the important ij^arge of warden and lieutenan^general of 
all the marches. At the time of Rizzio’s murder Bothwell 
attempted to resist the conspirators ; and although he 
failed in that cflbrt, he afterwards materially ^ aided 
Mary’s escape from Edinburgh to Ihinbar; and fur- 
nished a part of the army with which she marched back 
to Edinburgh, and drove Morton into exile. He was 
rewarded with the office of keeper of Dunbar castle. 
As this strong fortress is situated in East Lothian, where 
the possessions of his elan lay, the office was of consi- 
derable importance* to him. Lastly, when the queen 
was reconciled to Murray and Argyle, she mad^ it a 
condition that these lords should become friends with 
Bothwdl and HupHly. 

^ All these instand^ of distinction conferred on Both- 
well were thii^ Car very natural, as the queen might be 
dig]gp^ to favour a subject of his high rank, who had 
ly^i^^ied uniformly steady to her cause, when others 
l^^bi^n engaged in actions of outrage and violence 
Ig^nst her authority. But^ previous to the queen’s 
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confinement in Jund], 1566^ Bothwell had not acquired 
any remarkable ascendeivy in the queen's counsels. For 
at that interesting ji^riod^ when he and Hundey desired 
to be permitted to lodge in the castle of Edinbuigh^ 
they were deqied admittance by Murray^ without the 
queen's expressing any displeasure at the refusal of 
their request There' can be no doubts however^ that 
BothweU soon after this date rose into eminent personal 
favour with his sovereign. As he was of an insolent 
and profligate character^ he is 'said to have been generally 
hated. It seepis probable that the reconciliation between 
Murray and this new favourite was deceitful on both 
sidesj and that the former only gave way to the queen's 
pleasure^ in hopes that the presumption of Bothwell would 
speedily engage him in some new trouble^ and afford 
ground for a fresh charge against liim. From July 19- 
1566j. when the queen's month of confinement ended^ 
till the beginning of October in the same year^ is the 
space allqyed to be fiUed up by the accusers of Mary 
with the queen's growing passion for ligthwell, and its 
termination^ as they allege^ in a guUly intrigue. The 
time seems very short for the purpose^ although^ consider- ; 
ing tl]^ situation of Mary and her husband, and the 
terms on which they stood, the space might be sufficient 
for Bothwell to climb to such a degree of favour as 
should encourage the daring ambition of a presump- 
tuous man, and stir him to the boldest measures, in 
order to its gratification. Meanwhile other and dif- 
ferent actors were becoming daily more interested in 
hastening the fate of the unforfimate Mary. 

Elizabeth, her powerful neighboiv, had'never looked 
on the queen of Scotland save with,|n evil eye ; but the 
birth of the infant prince gave her^nM such a decisive ^ 
superiority, that on hearing of the Went the queen of 
England could, not conceal her mortification. She was in 
great mirth and engaged in dancing when the news 
reached her. But on hearing it the scene was changed. 
Elizabeth left the dance, and sat down, reclining her head 
upon her hand, and bursting out to her ladies with the 
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' mekacholy exclamation> that the^ueen of Scots was 
mother of afair son^ while she h^df remained but a bar* 
nn atock. On the next morning die ii^eed recovelred that 
command of herself which was habitual to her^ and pre* 
tending the greatest joy at the news of hsr good sister's 
ddivery^ said that the ]^easure die recei^bd from the in* 
tdligence had chased away a sic&ieBs which had before 
Impressed her. She eibeepted with apparent willingness 
the honour of being wh*itlother to the infant^ and lock- 
ing her discontent wAaa her breast^ itrpve to appear 
the kind. kinswoman and fnendly ally. 

Elisabeth's private mortification at this event did not 
aiise exclusively from female envy. The birth of an 
heir to the Seettish queen’s pretendona gave them a popu- 
larity'th England which they dftyipt before possess; and 
Mary’s ambasdidors by their ccmmimication with persons 
of consequence in England^ both catholics and protestants,^ 
successfully endeavoured fo form a faction in favour of 
their mistress who might comlibsk to obtain ^om Elisa- 
beth^ what she was equally loth and'fearful to grants a 
recognition of her Scottish kinswoman as successor to 
her throne. A party began to appear even in the English 
parliament^ who proposed to appease the general ^nxiety 
about the uncertainty of tlie succession after the demise 
of the reigning qpeen by such a declaration. And in 
these pressing circumstances queen Elizabeth found ad- 
ditional reasons for didiking Mary^ and for being heartily * 
desirous to embroil her kinswoman’s affairs at home, 
so as bf^ctually to ]^event her urging claims of suc- 
cession in England, ^ate and Mary's misfortunes or 
misconduct were not limg in affording die English queen . 
a more ample opportunity for this purpose than her most 
sanguine hopes could have augured. 

Among other preferments which had been showered 
on the new favourite, Bothwell had received the import- 
ant cha.rge of keeper of the castle of Hermitage, and 
Oct. die.^idley of Lidclisdale. In the beginning of Oc- 
1566 . tob^^ 1566, he set out for Liddisdale, to execute his 
as keeper of that disorderly country. On the 
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7th of the same mAith he was wounded* by an out- 
^ lawed borderer whom h^ attempted to make prisoner 
with his own hai^. These ti^ngs and the outlaw's 
head were instantly sent to queen Mary^ who was then 
at no great diq^ce from the disorderly district where 
the accident happ^ued^ having arrived at Jedburgh about 
the 8th of £he month/ with the purpose^ according to a 
previous arrangement of the privy council^ of residing 
there for eight days^ to superintepd the proceedings of 
the circuit, copvt 3 held for the'dei^tch of justice. On 
the l6th^ shig^nt from' Jedburgh to Hermitage castle, 
to visit Bothwell, a distance of twenty statute i^es, and 
returned, a circumstance to be specially noted, the same 
day. Her accusers rep;|resent this as the visil»of an anxious 
and fond woman to a wounded lover; while diose ^o fa- 
' vour Mary's cause attrimife the step to a sen^ of consider- 
’*'ation for a supposed well-deserving subject, and to a 
desire personally to investiga^ the cause of an outrage 
which was a high instidt to her royal authority. It 
is certainly a favourable circumstance, overlooked or 
misrepresented by the enemies of Mary's reputation, that 
her visit was not nearly so precipitate as has been repre- 
sented^ but that eight days, at least, must have inter- 
vened between her hearing of Bothwell's wound and her 
visit to the castle of Hermitage. A journey undertaken 
after such an interval has not the appearance of being 
^performed at the impulse of passion, but seems rather 
to have flowed from some political motive; and the 
queen's readiness to take arms in person both previously 
to the battle of Corrichie and%t the Roundabout Raid 
may account for her dauntlessly approaching a disturbed 
district in her dominions, without supposing her to be 
acting upon the impulse of a guflty passion, or even aq 
inordinate favour for her wound^ officer. That the 
queen had much. regard for Bothwell cannot be doubted. 
The question is, whether she carried it to a guilty es^tent ; 
and in candour we cannot say that this brief visit at 
Hermitage, undertidcen eight days at the least after die 
had hea^ that Bothwdl was wounded in the hxoi (for 

Toil. u. I 
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it Ie patenai to remark that the 'llurC was not danger* 
tma)^ carries to ua the convection which others have * 
derived from it. After her fatiguing j^urney> for she rode 
to Hermitage and returned on the same a circum* 

^ stance also material^ Mary was sei^ j^th an iUnei^ 
which brought heq^to the point of deaths and detained 
her for a month in the little tov^i of Jedburgh^ ere she 
was strong enough to prosecute her journey. ‘ 

During all the period of the queen's illn^s Damley 
bame not near his wife^ imd it is little wonder that 
when he did appe# at Jedburgh, on the Cff October, 
he was so coldly received, that finding himself lightly re- 
garded, he returned the next day. Bvery thing argued a 
continuance^ discord in the royal family ; and the nobles 
around the queen WEve fiQW eng^ed in intrigues which 
turned upon the dism^HBIgof thdW-assorted marriage by 
some mode or other. Maitland of Lethington,' Htmtley,. 
Argyle, Bothwell, and others, were accessory to these 
dark consultations, and we cannot suppose Murray wholly 
ignorant of them. It was resolved amongst them that a . 
^vorce between Darnley and the queen should be efiected, 
and that the price paid by Mary for her emancipation 
from that yoke should be a free pardon to Morton and 
the exiles guilty of the conspiracy, against RizzidI 

This, as the advice of a great part of her counsellors, 
was suggested to Mary, then resident at the castle of 
Craigmillar. She peremptorily refused her consentr t% 
the proposal of divorce, os a measure^ which could not 
be adopted withouy^omng discredit jbn her own repu- • 
tation, and some do|$t'^on the legitimacy of her child. 
But during the feativities of the:c(iHstening of James, 
at Stirling, Mary lent an ear to the various intercessions 
urged in behalf of Morton and his accomplices, and 
granted them a free pardon exqepting only George 
Douglas, the portulate, as he was termed, of Merbroth- 
*ick,' who struck the first blow at Rizzio; and she 
.pU]qK>sed, according to Melville's account,* to return to 
me mild ahd gradous ' kind of government which had 
diatinguiahed her first arrival. ** But, alaal" add that 
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* * 
faithful senrant^ she had too many evil counsellors alMt 
her/' It was determins|l amongst them^ tha^ instead of 
the propo^ divsace^ Damley should be assassinated. 

' With Morton^ Bothwdl united himsdlf in apparent friend- 
^ip ; and we. have the testimony of the former earl to 
prove thsit he was privy to the dAperate deed which 
Bothwell meditated^ ^though he alleges he yielded no 
consent to it 

Damley attended the splendid christening of his son, 
but without meeting either notice 03 , distinction. After 
lingering iof^'abont a week amid festivities of which 
he was no partaker^ he went to join his father '^at 
<jlasgow^ where he took the small-pox. The queen 
despatched her physician to attend him^ut went not 
to 1 dm herself ; for hjfich the of her son was al- 
leged as a reason. At lengthy about the 244h of January^ Jan. 

' Mary went from Edinburgh to(^la 6 gow^ and had a friendly 
interview with Damley^ with whom riic afterwards 
lived upon apparently good terms. If this was a con- 
straint put on the queeii^ she had not long to endure it. 

Mary and Damley left Glasgow in company^ and 
reached Edinburgh on the 31st of January. The king's Jan. 
illness was assigned as a reason for quartering him apart 3^^^* 
from the palace where his wife and child resided. A 
solitary house^ called the %irk of Krid^ in the suburbs 
of die city^ where the college is now situated^ was ap- 
pointed for bis reception. Mary r^g^ilarly visited himj 
and sometimes slept in the same house. On the Monday 
before his murder^ she passed ^jbfr^ning with him until 
it was time to attehd f masque ^M.ch was to be given in 
the palace^ on the oceakion of a wedding in the royal house- 
hold. About two in the morning of Tuesday^ Bothwdl, 
with a selected party of desperate men^ opened the under 
apartmei^ts of tlie Krk of Firid by means of false keys^ 
and lai? a lighted match to a quantity of powder whj^ 
had been previously placed beneath the Idn^s apartment. 
After a few anxious moments had passed^ Bothwril be^ 
came impatient^ and despatched one of the raffians who 
was present to see whether the matdh waa stiB boning. 
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The accompUce did not hentate to obey the commission^ 
and returned with informationc that ^e light was still 
burning and the fire would presently reach the powder. 
After tills the party waited calmly till the house blew 
up, when Both well retired, satisfied that,,'as the price of 
this enormous crime, he had purchased a title to the hand 
of a queen. There is reason to believe that several of the 
principal nobles and statesmen were previously acquainted 
with the bloody purpose. The earl of Mor|^r4^fessed 
at his death that he knew of such an his 

cousin, the notorious Archibald 

of Glasgow, was present at the e^tSimon. Whether 
Mary herself was conscious of this great crime k a 
question which has long been a controversial passage of 
Scottish history, to which we shall hereafter turn the 
reader's attention. 

The energetic character of the queen, the activity with 
which she had hitherto suppressed all opposition to her 
will as soon as such was manifested, and the impulse which 
she had given to the machine of her government, pre- 
vented for a time the effect of the terrible shock communi- 
cated by thisabominablemurder, which made, nevertheless, 
a deep impression on die public mind. Compasrion for 
the young king's fate gave Darnley, who eqjoyed little 
love or respect while he lived, a degree of posthumous 
popularity ; and the desire of seeing bis murder revenged 
was soon a general sentiment. Placards appeared in the 
most public {daces in the city, and voices were heard in 
streets at dead of night, charging the murder on Both- 
well, towards whom universal suspicion was directed, 
and insinuating that die queen had been privy to the 
conspiracy against her husband's life. The terms of dis- 
cord on which she had lived with Darnley, and the high 
favour to wliich Bothwell had risen, combined to create 
such a rumOvr. 

Lennox, the father of the deceased Darnley, had natu- 
rally shared his son's disgrace, though not his demerits. 
He now pressed the queen for vengeance, and declared 
, his own suspicion of Bothwell. In answer to his impor- 
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tunity^ a meeting of the privy council^ held on the 28th 
day of Marchj named the 13th of April as the day of 
trying Bothwell fdt the murder of the king. Lennox 
the accuser complained of the precipitancy with which 
the trial was forced forward. He required Uiat the per- 
son accused of such a crime should be secured in prison, 
and, for decency's salce at least, excluded from the 
presence of the widowed queen. 

TliejIj^ni^J^was nevertheless brought on at the appointed 
perictf lri|(l1|hoaMndecor^ precipitation. Bothwell ap- 
peared^ me hifi^K^unded by armed friends, and backed 
by mercenary ^dmrs. The earl of Morton on the one 
hand, and Lethington on the other, supported the pri- 
soner as he entered the <:ourt of justiciary. Lennox, 
unable to face such a confederacy, protested by one of 
his retainers against any further procedure in the trial, 
as carried on against law. It was determined, however, 
that the trial should proceed without respect to the remon* 
strance of Lennox ; and as no prosecutor appeared, and 
no evidence was adduced in support of the charge, Both- 
well was of course acquitted. Lennox fled precipitately 
to England, doubting of his person^ safety, when a 
man of a character so violent and profligate as Bothwell 
was possessed of the power of triumphing over the laws. 

The queen continued to treat Bothwell as if he had 
been acquitted in the most ample and honourable man- 
ner. In a parliament which was held two days after the 
trial, he carried the sceptre before the queen's person, 
and received a full conflrmatian from that assembly of 
all the gifts and honours which Mary had lavished on 
him, not forgetting the keeping of Edinburgh castle, the 
most important fortress in the kingdom. At the same 
time ratifications were made of various grants to other 
nobles, so many in number that they seem to be the 
division of the kingdom between her favourite Bothwell 
and the great men who had thus far lent their arms to 
aid him in his ascent, while, in fact, they watched for the 
moment when his fall should be precipitate in proportion 
to the height to which he had risen, 

ys 
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Under tlie influence of this aspiriiqi statopman the queen 
was induced to take a step whichishe had Ullierto delayed 
and evaded^ and which totally inf:onsi8tent with her 
accession to the treaty of Bayonne, made for tlie express 
support of the catholic faith. An act of parliament was 
passed and received the royal assent, confirming and rati« 
fying in the most express terms the protestant doctrines 
and church government. This important concession, 
which no representation of the protci^jintB had been 
able even in the most critical drcumstimoes to extract 
from the queen, the influence of her -ambitious lover 
had induced Mary at once to consent .to. Botliwell, no 
doubt, expected that die legal security thus unexpectedly 
given to the reformed faith would silence the clamours 
of the churchmen, and give him, as the author of that 
security so long sought and vainly petitioned for, popu« 
larity with their hearers. Having paved the way, as he 
supposed, for his final advancement being received with 
general good will, this ambitious man ventured a more 
direct stride towards accomplishing his object. 

For this purpose, immediately after the rising of par- 
liament, Both well invited the principal, members of that 
body to an entertainment in a tavern. There he plainly 
intimated to them- hia purpose of marrying tlie queen, 
and her consent to honour him with her hand ; and pro- 
posed to all presMit to subscribe a bond, which he drew out 
of his pocket ready drawn up, in whic^, after Bothwell 
himsrif was recognised as totally free of the foul charge 
of having been .accessory to the late king’s murder, he, 
the same Bothwell, was warmly recommended to her 
migesty as a suitable match, in case she should humble 
herself so far as to think of sharing her bed with a sub- 
ject, and the subscribers agreed to advance the said 
marriage at die risk of life and goods. It is probable 
diat the priniitpal persons jiresent expected these propo- 
sals, and were* prepared for them. Those of minor im- 
portance were compelled to follow their example, since 
neither the time nor place allowed much exercise of free 
choice. At a house usually called Ainslie's Supper, 
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from the naq^ of tie publican by whom it was held^ 
the bond wOT'^subscribetl by eight bishops^ nine earls^ 
and seven lords : Morton and Maitland of Lethington 
are among the number. And thus fortified^ as Jie im« 
agined^ by sc strong a party, Bothwell proceeded to 
take ‘the last step in his extraordinary advance to great* 
ness. 

Assembling about one thousand horse, under pretext 
of border serv^^u Bothwell at the head of this company 
lay in wait queen as she came from Stirling, at 

a place called. Fountain Bridge, near Edinburgh, and 
taking her Itorse by the bridle, appeared to render him« 
sdf director of her motions and master of her person. 
His followers spared not to say, that '4his seeming vio- 
lence was odbred by the queen’s own consent, and would 
be received as good service. The subjects appeared to 
suppose the same, for, ready upon former occasions to 
rise tb protect their queen’s person when in danger, they 
beheld her on the present occasion led prisoner through 
the richest and most populoi|p .part of her dominions, 
while Uiey looked on in silent astonishment. In fhis 
manner Bothwell conducted Mary to the castle of Dun* 
bar, imopposed and unpursued, and made it his boast 
that gainsay who would, and even agaunst her own con* 
sent, he would marry the queen. 

To a<ld anotlier disgusting feature to this enormous 
conduct, the reader must be informed that Bothwell was 
at this very moment the husband of lady Jane Gordon^ 
sister to the earl of Huntley, ^nd was pursuer of a pro* 
cess of divorce, on account of consanguinity, before the 
consistorial court. The countess, on her part, with every 
appearance of connivance and collusion, prosecuted a se* 
parate action of divorce, on the score of adultery, against 
her husband ; and sentence of divorce was pronounced 
in both suits within a few days of each other. 

In silence and amazement the nation waited the end 
of this extraordinary course of events ; and if Mary had 
been in reality a queen subjected by an audacious subject 
to the utmost limits of personal inkdt and violence, die 
1 4f 
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jras singularly unhappy in finding' npn^mong her suh- 
ji^ts who were induced to beUeve UpFlhe compulsion 
which she seemed to Sustaiii was a FeiAim]|j^lhposed on her 
againstiher own wifi. Her friends 1 mM< 1 ^i^li deep 
affliction: those wlio judged n^st fawwably concluding 
she was led astray by such passionate*^<!ftage as sometimes 
characterises female afibetion : ii^hile the powerful and 
numerous party who suspOOted Mary's morals because 
they doubted her religion^ OafefuUy gathered up every 
levity of which she had hS^'^guilty since her return to 
Scotland^ and cited them as instances of depravity^ on 
which they alleged they were warranted^ by the queen's 
present conduct, to put the worst interpretation. 

At the end of twelve days Mary was liberated from 
Dunbar, conveyed to Edinburgh castk, and apparently 
placed at liberty by the earl of Bothwell ; and the first 
use she made of her freedom was to utter a declaration, 
that though she had been displeased with the restraint 
lately put upon by the earl of Bothwell, yet, consider- 

ing his forma services, and what might be expected from 
him in future, (die was not only disposed freely to for- 
give him, but also ^to exalt him to higha honours. And 
she kept her word: fbr afta proclamation of bars, and 
after the earl had been dCftat^ to the rank of duke of 
Orkney, she conferred imdll him her hand in marriage on 
the 15th of May, 15^ ;^ a match which might be 
concluded every way ominous and unfortunate, without 
* having recourse to- the popular superstition derived by 
the Scots fir^.'^he classic authors who attach bad luck 
to marriages in the month of May. 

The oidy apology which the defenders of the unfor- 
tunate queen have made for this fatal and irretrievable 
error is, that her repiftatioi^ having suffered from being 
fof semral in of a man so auda- 

cious and unmdIdUable aa/JIfothwell, she lyas placed in 
a position whiA%^dered her marrying him an act of 
necessity rathflT' duih On the other hand, those 

who aaseft the queen'a guilt rest upon this unhappy, un- 
seemly, and '^ill-chosen union, as the most convincing 
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proof of her bemj M rivy to the death of her husband^ and 
all the con8equpi|wof tl^ murder.* 

On the od^ -l^and. strong suspicions arose^ out 
of their own COn^j^t on the occasion^ ^at MorU^^ Le- 
thington^and o^m^ Mary's counsellors^ were treacher- 
ously and upgratef^y coiicemed in the plot^ whi^ was 
at once to destroy thiir jK>verdgn*s fame and power. 
When pardoned by the qpeto fpr their share in the 
Bizzio conspiracy^ whiqh had the fruitful parent of 
so many cr^^^ several of diem hbd beeome privy to 
Both\i ell's dos^s on the queen's hand^ and form^ a 
bond to favour his views as well in annidliug^the marriage 
with Darnley as in marrying the queen. These objects 
they had advanced by every argument in^their power ; and 
when death was substituted for the ori^nal intention of 
divorce^ it does not seem to have alarmed these sturdy 
associates. They supported the murderer after the 
fact^ and lent him their countenance upon his trial. 
They subscribed tbe bond at Ainslie's supper. Not one 
of them joined in a spirited remonstrance which the 
gallant Lord Kerries ofiered to the queen against her 
marriage with Bothwell. Not a spear was lifted^ not a 
sword .drawn^ to rescue Mary £:om the power of that 
atrocious ruffian. She was suffered^ without eitlier warn- 
ing or opposition^ to unite hmetf with this worthless 
man ; and it was not until her honour became insepa- 
rable from his that the same advisers changed their note^ 
sounded an alarm to the - nation^ and called on all true 
subjects to rescue tlie queen froqi the control of Bothwell. 

We cannot but suspect that these ambitious men^ observ- 
ing how readily the queen had been supported by the 
nation on former occasions^ had determined not to inter- 
rupt her infatuated career ^ hiad linked her fate tp 
Bothwell so inseparably^ thptS^eiluiBtnceds share his ruin. 
Morton was aware that he by Hd of queen 

* The acute David Hutee being told of a nevr voA irhich appeared, in 
which Uie author had made a welUargued defence^'or ^uedn Mary, ** Has he 
shown,’* said the historian, ** that the queen did NaT.marry Bothwell V” he 
was answered of course in the ficgativc ; ** then,” replied Mr. Hume, '* in 

admitting that he resigns the whole question.** 
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Maxy, gratify his patroness queen Elizabeth in the most 
sensiUe manner^ and raise his ^wn party^ and eventually 
perhaps himself^ to the prime management of Scottish 
afibirs. , . . 

These considenmonB show why M<vrton and L&- 
thington did not make the least effort to save the 
queen by preventing or at least relhionstrating against her 
marriage. In the mean time Bothwell plainly slmwed 
both his grasping ambition and his gross ingratitude to 
the queen. His behaviour in the palace, where he had 
so unworthily risen to so high a pla^, was like that of a 
debauched soldier unbounded in his' dissolute discourse 
either by topics or terms, and totally neglectful of l^duty 
and respect for the queen. He schemed and plotted to get 
into his hands the person of the young prince, with a 
view probably on his life or liberty ; and because thet 
queen, amidst the dotag^of her passion, opposed him iis 
his purpose, he treated her wi^^ bu 4^ ^[fiproachful hmM 
guage that ^e #ajp. heard in the her grief and 

indignation threatening to stab or 'drown herself. 

The earl of lyi^ar, who had lodged Uie young, prince 
in Edinburgh castle, took care to keep both James's person 
and that important plac^ut of the hands of Bq^well, 
though he had been constittited governor. Meantime the 
public indignation began to show itself more boldly. -It 
was easy to find specious pretexts for raising in arms so 
warlike a nation as the Scots,— -the liberation of the 
queen from the control of Bothwell, and freeing the 
young prince fy im the restraint and danger attending his 
continuing under the guardianship of his father's mur- 
derer, were sufficient cause for calling the people to arms. 
Morton and most of the protestant lords soon assembled 
% force and marched to Edinburgh. Bothwell and the 
queen were well nigh surprised as they were banquetting 
at Borthwick castle, in the vicinity of ihe metropolis, and 
escaped with difficulty to the strong fortress of Dunbar, 
where Mary summoned her subjects around her as on for- 
mer occasions : they came, but it was with a total disin- 
dinatipn to the service. . ^ 
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The confederated lords marched eastward agaii»t 
Dunbar ; but the qtleen^ aivith her usual alacrity^ assem« 
bled forces equal to "theirs in number, and met them on 
Carberry Hill. When the two arm^came in sights of 
each odier, the French ambassador, Le Croc, en« 
deavoured to mediate betwixt the parties, and succeeded in 
preveilting hostilities. In the conferences which followed, 
Bothwell made a bravadoing offer to vindicate her in- 
nocence by single combat; but chicaned and retracted 
when several among the confederates offered to accept 
the challenge. ‘ In the mean time the queen's spirits 
failed when she beheld the reluctance with which 
her 6m troops prepared for the combat, and heard 
Kirkcaldy of Grainge, on the part of the , confederates, 
profess their willingness to respect and obey her as 
^their sovereign, providing she would remove Bothwell 
from her presence and counsels. She dismissed Both- 
trell accordin^y,' who retreated to the Orkneys, and 
driven from umce, committed somic Wtroges on the 
trade of Denmark. He was finally taken, and immured 
in the castle of Malmoe, in Norway, u^ere he died, after 
ten years* confinement. 

Meantime the queen, whp^had surrendered herself 
upon terms to her insurgent Aibjects, was far from ex- 
penencing the reception of homage and respect on their 
part which Kirkcaldy had promised. The armed ranks 
closed around her with menacing gestures and ex- 
pressions, which even the authority of their leaders 
could not restrain. When she reached Edinburgh the 
multitude became still more unruly ; and the streets of 
her capital resounded with abusive exclamations against 
her. Some, to show their disrespectful feelings, did not 
hesitate to display before her eyes a banner, on which was 
represented the murdered Damley with the person of the 
young prince kneeling beside it, and praying to heaven for 
vengeance. While Mary sustained this degrading treat- 
ment from the commonalty, the confederated lords formed 
themselves into a committee of government, and ordered 
the queen 15 be convqyed imder strong guard to the 
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castle of Lochleven^ situated on an islets in the large 
lake so named^ and placed undOr the custody of sir Wil- 
lisuH « Douglas^ a kinsman of Morton* lord of the castle^ 
ani his wife, the mother of the earl of Murray, who 
pretended to have been lawfully wedded to Janies V., 
though, ill fact, only his concubine, and was, therefore, 
hostile to the descendant of his actual marriage with Mary 
of Guise. This usage of the queen was contrary to 
the conditions which the associated lords had granted 
to her when she surrendered herself to Kirkcaldy of 
Grainge at Carberry Hill ; and that gallant knight up- 
braided them severely with having broken their word to 
Mary, and made him the means of deceiving her. But 
to this tliey answered that the favourable terms alluded 
to had been granted to Mary on condition that she would 
break off all intercourse with Bothwell ; notwithstanding 
which, they affirmed, she had afterwards written to him 
in affectionate terms, agreeing to adhere to his fortunes, 
and had thereby forfeited the favourable terms which they 
been willing to grant on condition of her positively 
renouncing him. 

This state of things coidd not long endure. TheHamil- 
tons, and many other nobte^ of great power, withoiic chal- 
lenging the propriety of the proceedings of the insurgents 
as far as the expulsion of Bothwell was concerned, were 
of opinion that he being banished from the kingdom, 
queen Mary should be restored to her sovereign authority. 
But the lord^ of the ' confederation, who had every 
reason to think that her talents, and the interest which 
^e inspired in her kingdom, might soon enable her, if 
set at liberty, to revenge herself on those by whom she 
had been confined, determined that she should be de- 
throne^ on account of mal-administration, and compelled 
to resign htr crown to her son, while the government 
during his minority should be conducted by a regent. 

This important office was reserved for James earl of 
^Murray. The reason of our late silence respecting this 
^influential nobleman is his absence from the scene of 
lotion. Murray had remained in Scotlaiid until he 
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saw the termination of the conjugal disputes between 
Darnlcy and Mary, by tbe murder of the former. He 
then asked and obtained license to go to England, and 
from thence to France, where he remained during the 
insurrection, qf which, however, he received the prin- 
cipal reward, being, as we have said, destined by the 
confederate lords to hold the place of supreme gover- 
nor in the name of the infant prince. He was less 
objectionable to the queen than any other who could 
have been proposed, since his absence from tlie kingdom 
had separated him from the Carberry lords, at the time 
when their insurrection was most offensive to the queen. 
She might also hope something from affection, and much 
from gratitude for benefits received by her brother. 

The earl of Murray, summoned to Scotland to fulfil 
such high destinies, returned to his native country with 
all despatch, took on liim, though manifesting a 
decent reluctance, the office of regent. The queen had 
expected a good deal from the affection and gratitude of 
Murray ; but at their very first interview he reproved her, 
with so much severity for her errors, that all ties 
family affection or friendship between them were broken 
off for ever. The unfortunate queen had been already 
compelled, not without circumstances of violence, to sub- 
scribe a resignation of her kingdom, and to sign a com- 
mission to her brother in the capacity of regent. Mur- 
ray, by his skill and talent, speedily overturned the plans 
of the nobles who were favourable to the queen, obtained 
possession of the castle of Edinburgh, and placed himself 
as regent in full execution of the government throughout 
Scotland. Parliament sanctioned the change of rulers 
which had taken place, ratified the accession of the 
infant son, instead of the captive mother, and the au-^ 
thority of Murray as regent in the name of the king. 
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mart's ESCAPB from LOCHLEYEN. -—the battle of LAEOSinS. 

THE queen's flight INTO ENL^LAND. •— * MART OFFERS TO 
VINDICATE HERSELF TO ELIZABETH. — ADVANTAGE TAKEN OF 
THAT OFFER. COMMISSION AT YORK. ^ QUESTION OF SUPRE- 
MACY REVIVED AND^BAND^ONEO. PROPOSAL OF A MARRIAGE 

BETWEEN MARY AND THE DUKE OF NORFOLK. SITTINGS OF 

.THE COMMISSION REMOVED TO WESTMINSTER. MURRAY 

LODGES HIS ACCUSATION AGAINST MARY. ELIZABETH DE- 

CLINES PRONOUNCING A DECISION, BUT DETAINS MARY A PRI- 
SONER. QUESTION OF HER GUILT AND INNOCENCE. MOR- 

TON*S CONFESSION. PROOFS BY THE SONNETS AND LETTERS.^ 

DEEMED INCONCLUSIVE, AND WHY. CONFESSION OF PARIS. 

' —Elizabeth's conduct towards mart.— 'A party is form* 

ED IN SCOTLAND FOR THE QUEEN. IT ZB JOINED BY KIRK- 

CALDY OF GRAINGE AND LETHIN6T0N. — MURRAY BETRAYS 
NORFOLK TO ELIZABETH. — THE DUKE IS IMPRISONED. — 
MURRAY ASSASSINATED BY BOTUWELLBAUGH. — INROADS ON 
THE BORDER^. 

May Fate had reserved to queen Mary an additional chance 
^^9 for repairing her broken fortunes. In Lochlevcn castle 
she was surrounded by those most deeply interested for 
the earls of Murray and of Morton^ and most inclined to 
support the power to which they had been raised. But 
there was one person among them who beheld her con- 
finement and her distresses with an eye of compassion. 
This was a youth narr ed George Douglas, brother of the 
lord of Lochleven, who, captivated bj^her beauty, touched 
by her sorrow, and seduced by her promises, laid a plan 
for her escape. This was discovered by his brother sir 
who expelled the plotter from the castle. 
Uii^smayed by this miscarriage, George Douglas 
linger^ on the shm-es of Lochleven, to assist the queen 
in any subsequent effort. Mary was not long in making 
sudi an attempt. She entered a boat disguised in the 
attire of a laundress, but was discovered, from her 
repelling the^endeavours by the rude boatmen to puU off 
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her veil with arms and hands far too white to belong to 
one of her assumed character. 

Again the queci\ was replaced ini her island prisoi^, 
but about the same time a second ally in the garrison 
was won over to assist her escape. This was a lad of 
seventeen or pighteen^ called William Douglas^ otherwise 
the Little Douglas^ a r^lative^ probably^ of the lord of 
Lochleven. 

This liitlle Doitglas^ so named from his tender years 
or low stature^ gave her his assistance to escape by night 
from the castle and island in which she was immured. 
He stole the keys for tliis purpose^ set the royal prisoner 
at liberty in the middle of the night : to prevent pursuit, 
locked the iron gates of the town upon its inmates, and 
flung the keys into the lake as he rowed her to land. 
George Douglas, already mentioned, lord Seton, and* a 
party of the Hamiltons, received the queen on the shores 
of the lake, and conveyed her in triumph to Hamilton, 
where her friends hastened to assemble an army, and 
form an association for her defence. The engagement was 
subscribed by .nine earls, as many lords, and a great 
many persons of consequence. 

Placing the queen in the centre of their numerous bat- 
talions, they moved from Hamilton towards Dunbarton. 
It was their intention to deposit the person of the sovereign 
in that impregnable castle, and then to seek out the regent, 
and give him battle. But his rapid movements antici- 
pated their more tardy measures. Murray was at thit» 
time lying at Glasgow ; and at the head of an army Ihfe- 
rior in numbers marched to intCTcept the progress of the 
enemy towards the north. The vanguard of e{^h army 
hastened forward, contending which should obtain pos- 
session of the village of Langride. They met with 
equal courage, and encountered with levelled lancet, 
striving, like contending bulls, which should bear the 
other down. The spears of the front ranks were so 
fastened into each other's armour, that the staves cross- 
ed like a sort of grating, on" which lay daggers, pis- 
tols, and other weapons used as mis^te, whi<^ the 
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contending parties had thrown at each other* While 
they were thus locked together^ (Morton led a detachment 
i^ainst the flank of the Hamiltons^ and decided the day. 
M$[ry'B army ^as broken and routed. Thil'que^ her- 
self ^ed sixty miles without drawing bgdle^ when she 
arrived at Dundrennan abl>^y^ in Galloway. 

Here^ against the opinion of fher wisest counsellors^ 
Mary exercised her last act of free agency^ by deter- 
mining on the perilous step of taking refuge in Eng- 
land^ the ^jrealm of Elizabeth^ her sister and her foe. 

remarkable princess was not a woman to be de- 
ten^ 1^ scruples respecting public faith or private 
honqiplf^em benefiting by the advantages which occasion 
had thus thrown into her lap. Mary was received by 
the English officers on the borders with the greatest 
appear^ee of respect ; nor was Elizabeth sparing of 
kin4 ei^i^tllflohs ef comfort and "friendship towi^s her 

Blit unfortui^^ queen of Scotland pressed for 

an inl^iyli^'^mth lUizabeth^ she was informed that an 
objection t^ttils arose from ^e accusations which some 
of her 8abjects,,had. preferred against her. Mary natu- 


rally an4 
chargeg;- 


as 

mined to 1^;^ 
suchW^ 


jierly offered td justify hersdf against such 
itet^ was their character ; meanim no more 
wmh explanations to the queen' W England 
iPb friend^ in justifying herself from any 
cotflinl^ nc^htenffi^ to constitute 
to descend Irbm her state^ and 
TO^^ie^of England to the accusations of 
. the bar It^ ^uaL ; ;Elizabeth^ 

die deter- 
^ 

a^m4}ng> ,m^ber own person^ 
^SH^^aipoii l^^y’s '^wlt or innocence. 

^ untenable; for the 
rebellion against 
^^^^^W^jgp^eceived the fugitive in- 
their wants^ and 
ijj ^Kl K^aw^ccour, dedining either to 
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deliver them up^ or enter into cognisance of tlieir 
ofibncra. Whereas^ when the queen of Scotland was 
compared to take refuge in her kind sister’s kingdom^ 
the worst construction was put upon the cause of her 
retreat^ and Efifkabeth^ the loving ally^ instantly assumed 
the character of die strict and awful judge. 

By command of Elizabeth a commission was ap- 
pointed to sit at York, having the duke of Norfolk at 
its head, designed to enquire into thoi guilt or innocence of 
queen Mary. Before this board, composed of En^^sh 
commissioners, appeared the regent, with MortOn, Lindsay, 
the bishop of Orkney, and above all, with secrc^tary Mait- 
land, the Machiavel of Scotland. The bishop m Boss, 
lord Herries, lord Boyd, and others* the mOst distin- 
guished of Mary’s friends, attended on her behalf. 

The first demand of Norfolk was, tha^ ^^rejgent 
Murray should do homage to the queen^pf as 

queen paramount of Scotlandji he had vtdiin- 
tarily to plead as a suitor befbre icominis- 

sioners. This acknowledgment of the r%ht of supre- 
macy, resisted in so many centuries 6^ UQody war, 
would have simplified the task of aflKddilig^^^ibuiadation 
for Eli..abeth*s jurisdiction, since, if it. had him ad- 
mitted, she might have taken up the , li^^eiaiep^ of 
the disputes between the queen ahd oT'l^ot- 

land, in the legitimate exerqisc of hoF^ pow^, as pva- 
mount superiet|,c. m which caph$|ty had 

decided the between 

At the uneafcpei^tejlfe^^^^ ofiiomafi^^' 
to regent 


decided the j[jipflpi|yr“^ between 

At the un^e^t^^Mo^^a^i ^^^^^^hed 

certain what to ^twe^. 

took up tlie debate. ^ restore 

to Scotland Cumh^^tad. the jUpwri 

of Berwick, and homam^lhi^ " pO^M»- 

sions as of old; butlw of 

Scotland,” he continii^>;-iS^ 
than England herself 
Saint Peter’s pence to 

The sittings of the cotemTssl^ers ^re^hmed 
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without more debate on the sulgect of supremacy^ 
which the English tacitly abandoned. It might be ol^ 
served^ however^ that there was a reluctance on the part 
of the regent and his associates to bring forward their 
defence to the accusation of rebellion i^ainst Mary, 
by retorting upon her the allege^ offences of inconti- 
nence, and accession to the assassination of Henry Darn* 
ley. The fact was, that the fertile brain of Lethington 
had already devised .a scheme by which the proceed- 
ings on both sides were to be guided, and wliich he pro- 
posed should put an end to the commission, in a manner 
which Elizabeth, under whose warrant it hdd its sittings, 
very little dreamed of. This project was to effect a match 
between Mary, her divorce from Bothwell being effected, 
and the duke of Norfolk, wealtliy, brave, accomplished, 
and at the head of a strong party amongst the English 
nobility, composed partly of catholics and partly of pro- 
testants, who were, for various reasons, hostile to the go- 
vernment and schemes of Cecil. Of this number the 
two great northern earls of Westmoreland and North- 
umberland were particularly formidable. 

The regent Murray having in his eye the prospect 
of such an union must naturally have reflected that 
Mary, restored to her orown wi^ increased security 
and strength, would be utterly implacable towards him, 
if he should himself guilty in her eyes of having 

been her accuai^^fore Elizabeth’s commission at this 
peculiar crisisJW her fate. He therefore temporised ; 
and instead of pliessiiig his charges against Mary, capi- 
tulated with queen Elizabeth about the terms on which 
the accusation was to be brought forward ; and that 
queen had the mortification to perceive tHht the regent, 
instead of«|^aistipg in the diarge, showed some in- 
dination to make 'peace" with his sister, whom he had 
lately accuM of such enormities. 

Smbarrassed at perceiving that Murray hesitated, 
Elizabeth resolved to change the scene of action, and 
appointed the conference of the commissioners to be re- 
moved to Westminster, that the business might be tarried 
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on under her own eye and that of Cecil. For the same 
purpose, without regard*to Mary's requests or entreaties, 
she removed her from Bolton to Tutbury, that she might 
be more remote from her own dominions and the fron- 
tiers of England, in which districts she had many friends. 
She was hitherto treated honourably, but with the most 
secure attention to her safety. 

The wily Cecil was not long in obtaining a perfect 
acquaintance with the negotiation between Norfolk and 
the regent; and he gave Murray to understand, that 
should he continue to shrink from the task of accusation, 
or pursue further a line of hopeless hesitation, he would 
totally alienate his protectress Elizabeth, without having 
the effect of conciliating Mary, whom he had offended 
beyond reach of pardon. Intimidated by his threats, the 
regent at length preferred his charge against the queen, in 
die broadest terms. He accused Mary as an accessory to 
the murder of her husband, and as plotting the destruction 
of the young prince, her own sou. The queen's com- 
missioners expressed the utmost surprise and resentment 
at these unqualified charges. They demanded an inter- 
view of Elizabeth, and they protested against all further 
proccG'lings of the eonfcrcnce. The regent, in reply, 
was called upon to produce Im proofs. This brought 
forward an incident famous in the controversy. In 
corroboration of his accusation, the eathpf Murray pro- 
duced and deposited a silver box, casket, full of 
love-letters, sonnets, and contracts, alle^jlfeto have passed 
bdlween Mary and Both well during the life of her 
murdered husband Henry Damley, and contended that, 
with the decree of the Scottish parliament, these docu- 
ments were sufficient to establish queen Mary's guilt, 
and to vindicate the conduct of those who, living riselT 
in arms against her government, now opposed her 
restoration. 

By forcing Murray to these decisive steps, Elizabeth 
attained the principal object pf her tvishes. She had, as 
far as a foul charge could have such an effect, destroyed 
the good fame of queen Mary, and obtained the privi- - 

K.2 
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lege of dealing with her as one lying under the most 
odious suspicions^ and unworthy the protection of the 
law of nations. This point gained^ she resolved to avoid 
taking on herself the delicate task of declaring Mary 
guilty or innocent. She informed Murray, therefore, that 
ojn the one hand she acquitted him of all charges against 
his loyalty and honour ; and that on the other she could 
not bring herself to be of opinion that he had produced 
any proofs of the charge against Mary sufficiently decisive 
to prejudice her sister in her good opinion; on which 
account she had determined to leave the aflairs of Scot- 
land as she had found them. It will be observed that 
this decision, while in w'ords it placed neitlier party in 
the wrong, gave Mary die same disadvantages which 
would have followed from an express condemnation 
of the queen. She remained a prisoner, although found 
guilty of no crime ; and Murray, the accuser, though 
unacquitted of the charge of re^llion and calumnious 
slander against his sovereign, left England, after having 
received a considerable sum of money, with an assurance 
that his party in Scotland should have the support of the 
English government. 

But it may be asked what conclusion are readers of 
the present day to draw from diese ])roceedlngs > and are 
we, with one class of writers, to conceive queen Mary 
an injuiifMl saint, or with another the most profligate 
of women ? We confess that, without more light tiian we 
at present possess, or ever hope to see thrown on a subject 
of so mysterious a character, we incline to think that on 
both sides this memorable case has been pleaded to ex- 
tremity. 

The beauty, the wit, and, in general, the amiable cha- 
racter of Mary, has raised up for her memory defenders 
of equal talent? and zeal. But if wc review the queen's 
conduct from the debate at Craigmillar, conceniiiig the 
proposed divorce betwixt her and Damley, it is diflicult 
to believe that she must not have entertained suspicions, 
that many persons of an unscrupulous character were 
not indisposed, when that measure was rejected, to re- 
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move the unfortunate prince from his share of the throne 
by the readiest and most violent mcans^ if legal and justi- 
fiahle expedients would not serve the turn. The recon- 
ciliation between the husband and wife^ after their long 
cstrangcmenl^ which was jiatched up so suddenly and 
immediately before the murder, the violence offered 
to the queen's person by Bothwell, and so tamely ac- 
quiesced in by a female of such high rank and energetic 
character, are to us irresistible^ evidence that Mary, 
deeply injured by her ungrateful husband, and engaged 
by an unhappy attachment to one of the most wicked 
of men, suffered Darnley, wd thou t warning or succour, 
to fall into the conspirators* snares, if, indeed, she did not 
herself entice him into the toils. Revenge and love are 
great casuists ; and supposing Mary so far concerned 
in Damley's death as to foresee its approach without 
endeavouring to prevent it, she might endeavour to jus- 
tify her conduct to herself, by considering that by his 
accession to the murder of her servant in her own 
jiresence her ungrateful husband deserved death, and 
that she at least was not obliged to give the alarm when 
a deserved punishment seemed about to overwhelm him. 
'The evident favour shovrn to Bothwcll on his sham 
trial, the too obvious fai-ce of tlie seizure of the queen 
at Fountain Bridge, and her subsequent marriage with 
Bothwcll, all lead to the same melancholy conclusion. And 
when we recollect that Mary had been educated in the 
profligate court of Catlicrinc* of Medicis, and was sur- 
rounded in her own by some of the worst and most wicked 
men who ever lived, he who can suppose that, tempted by 
love and revenge, she walked through the maze of ini- 
quity occurring betwixt Rizzio's death and her marriage 
with Bothwcll without soiling the purity of her mind wfth 
tlic guilt which was so thick around her path, must have 
unusual confidence in human nature. 

But though we arc compelled to admit that a long 
train of coherent circumstances seems to evince tliat 
Mary was at least by tacit acquiescence an accomplice in 
Damley's fate, we are not much moved by what has 
• K 3 
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been termed tlie actual proof of her guilty and which was 
produced as such before the commission. 

^he documents contained in the silver box are the 
only direct testimony tending to involve Mary in Darn<- 
ley*s murder ; and setting these aside fo^ the present^ 
tliere remains litne which can directly implicate the 
queen. ' 

At a later period, indeed, Morton an unprincipled and 
fierce man, who, according to his own account on the 
scaffold, was privy to the whole bloody scene, says, 
that being invited to join Both well and Lethington in a 
scheme against Darnley's life, he refused to engage in 
the plot unless Bothwell 3|||^uld obtain an injunction upon 
liim to that effect from the queen herself. But he pro- 
ceeds to declare, that Bothwell never was able to produce 
such a warrant. Here, therefore, the chain of direct 
evidence is broken, and the positive proof of Mary's 
guilt is not to be found. Laying Morton's direct oral 
testimony aside as being inconclusive, we come next to 
the celebrated casket and papers. 

These letters and writings produced would indeed 
prove a great deal more than enough for conviction if 
they stood unimpeached as authentic documents. ^ But 
great and serious suspicions attach to their authenticity. 
The internal evidence is unfavourable, according to 
our ideas, of the style of a sovereign expressing her 
attachment. They are described with suspicious vari- 
ations, sometimes as being written by the queen's 
own hand, sometimes las being only subscribed by her. 
Above all, though their authenticity was challenged, 
and though the regent and his associates had in their 
pow^r the persons through whose hands they were said 
tq have passed, yet no care whatever was taken, by ex- 
amination of any of these persons, to ascertain or corro- 
borate the faith of documents so important to the cause of 
the accusers. The obvious and legal inference is, that 
where that is not proved which ought to have been veri- 
fied, it must have been for want of the means of probation. 
It is notorious that these letters and papers had been long 
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enough in the hands, of the queen’s enemies to have been 
tampereil with to any extent ; and the productions of 
copies and translations^ instead of originals^ is totally 
foreign to our ideas of judicial proceedings. Nay^ 
there was so little attention to autheiyicate the casket or 
the documents contained, that althcffgh Dalgleish, the 
messenger from whose person they were alleged to he 
taken, was tried and executed for accession to Damlcy’s 
murder, not a single question was put to him either at hi : 
trial, or at his death, which coula tend to prove he had 
ever seen them. His confession, also, which candidly 
admits his share in Damley’s murder, contains not a 
word respecting these p&pem. The only evidence of 
their liaving been taken on the person of this man was 
the declaration of Morton, who, if they were forged, was 
undoubtedly a person moat deeply interested in tlie fabri- 
cation. 

The queen, also, when she alleged that these manu- 
scripts were forgeries, observed, that there were many in 
her kingdom who could imitate her hand-writing ; and 
it was believed that Maitland possessed Ahat accomplish- 
ment in a supreme degree. 

Another document of direct evidence preferred against 
the queen was the confession^ Paris, a Frenchman, and 
a servant of her household, who is represented as having 
given testimony respecting the drcumstances of a con- 
ference with Bothwell, which, compared with the sub- 
sequent directions received by Paris from Mary regarding 
the delivery of the keys of ^he king’s lodgings at the 
Kirk of Field, seems distinctly probative of the queen’s 
knowledge of the murder before the fact. But to this 
also lies the same objection of a strong suspicion of 
forgery; and there arises the greater doubt on the s\^b- 
ject, that certainly if Paris had been actually disposed 
to make such an important confession, his life 6ught 
to have been preserved, that he might deliver his evi- 
dence before parliament or in an unprejudiced court, 
allowing every chance to the royal person accused of so 
hideous a crime of disproving it by cross-examination 

. K ^ 
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or otherwi^g. Tl^’dcath of«n^ifiisid)lc domestic^ whose 
life was at ail times in their han£j ought to have been 
deferred until his testimony had been publidy given, care- 
fully invcstiguj^d, and formally recorded. The fact 
of having pW^i^is in[|tantly to deatlK with every 
other person 4Hlected with the murder, resembles 
the art of the usurper in the play who stabs the war- 
ders of Duncan lest a public examination should pro- 
duce other sentiments in the minds of the judges than 
those which he who leally committed the crime desired 
should be inferred. 

On the whole, the^direct evidence produced in support 
of Mary's alleged gujUl|a^ liable to such important 
objections, that it coul^mT now be admitted to convict 
a felon for the most petty crime ; and there is surely no 
equity in receiving it as absolutely conclusive against a 
queen. We have already stated our opinion of the 
moral proof of deep delusion, or perhaps actual guilt, 
arising from Mary's own conduct ; but we owi\ .that our 
strong suspicions, arising from her favour to j^othwell, 
hor union with^that profligate man, and the time and 
circumstances of the marriage, are ratlicr weakened than 
confirmed by the attempts to corroborate it by positive 
evidence of so very suspicious a description. When ori- 
ginal documents are suppressed, and alleged copies only 
produced, when minutes of confessions privately obtained 
under threats of torture are urged as proofs, and tlie wit- 
nesses themselves, who might have given oi)en testimony, 
removed by preci^.itate execution, the loose and impro- 
bable character of the evidence throws a suspicion over 
the whole proceeding, which goes far to neutralise the 
presumption of guilt arising out of the circumstances ; 
and as it evinces foul practices used in order to convict 
tlie queen, it must necessarily induce us to lean to the 
side o^igquittal. Queen Elizabeth was probably sen- 
sible ^.^^pis when, by the result of the investigation, 
she saw nerself obliged to acknowledge that the Scottish 
queen had come off guiltless from the charge brought 
by Murray and her rebel subjects ; itnd the number and 
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cliaracter of those Mary^^ause jjpp Scotland 

plainly intimates that a great part of her subjects were 
in no respect disposed to be ct^sidered as having faith 
in the evidence which later historians haijp received as 
conclusive agajpst her. 

The enquiry had terminated favouff|Py for Mary^ in 
so far that Elizabeth confessed by her own answer to both 
parties that she saw no grounds for the charges with 
which the Scottish queen had been loaded. It seemed 
to follow^ that a queen now ^ronoitnced to be guiltless^ 
who had taken refuge in die dominions of a sister and 
ally in a moment of extreme neccssitiy^ should have been 
either received with honour«j|j|^^smi8sed with safety. 
But^ contrary to the laws of fiP^l^ty observed in the 
most barbarous nations^ contrary' to the tenour of a 
thousand declarations of friendship and even sisterly 
fondness^ the queen of England determined not to en- 
franchise her prisoner^ though she had dismissed the 
accusation under pretext of which she had at first re- 
fused to admit her to her presence. She w^as indeed so 
bold ill availing herself of the advantage she had gained 
as to seem little anxious to justify the right to detain her 
captive, being fully possessed of the power, 

Mary, therefore, was sent ^m Bolton castle to Tut- 
Diury ; and that no circumstal^ of meanness might be 
omitted, the royal captive had reason to complain even 
of the niggard temper of Elizabeth, which hardly allowed 
her prisoner fitting means of transport or adequate sup- 
port, while she dragged her frq[n one prison to another in 
inclement w^eather, and through the most rugged roads. 

Leaving Mary to her melancholy fate, our narrative 
must follow Murray to Scotland. His presence there 
liad become needful to tlie support of his own party ; 
for the lords who were attached to queen Mary haviif}' 
recovered from the terrors inspired by the totle of 
Langside were threatening again to' take 
Murray averted the immediate danger by seizing on the 
duke of Chatelherault and lord Henries, and sending 
them prisoners to Eilinburgh castle. But the queen's 
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party continued to assume a menacing appearance. Their 
leaders were much encouraged by the intrigues carried 
on by the duke of Nor^lk for the purpose of obtaining 
Mary*s hand^ Two men of eminence^ who had been 
Murray's esp^eciftMfriends were deeply engaged in this plot. 
The first was ll&itland of Lethington^ who was the ori- 
ginal inventor of the scheme^ tlie'other^ sir 'W'illiam Kirk- 
caldy of Grainge^ famed for his military talent, and not 
less so for a generosity of disposition which was by no 
means a characteristic of'^tlie period. He had been dis- 
pleased at the severe conduct of the lords towards the 
queen, after she surrendered to him at Carberry Hill, 
and dismissed her anag upon his warrant of respect- 
ful treatment and goodusage. And although he after- 
wards fought against her at the battle of Langside, yet, 
unconvinced of Mary's guilt, or supposing that it had 
been expiated by her sufferings, or yielding, perhaps, to 
the wonderful influence which the ingenuity of Lcthing- 
ton possessed over the minds of all to whom he found 
access, he was now disposed to join in any honourable 
expedient which might obtain Mary's liberty and for- 
ward her restoration. Graiiige, being governor of Edin- 
burgh castle, wherein were detained the noblemep whom 
Murray had lately mad^ prisoners of state, his friend- 
ship at such a crisis, of the last consequence to the 
party ^ which he should finally attach himself. He 
declared himself the protector of these captives as well 
as of Maitland of Lethington, whom he received into 
the castle, and tvho became, as usual, the soul of all the 
intrigt^. which were carried on between the parties. 

The arrival of the regent in Scotland disconcerted 
these counsels. Murray had been made privy to the pro- 
posed marriage between Norfolk and Mary, and had given 
his assent to it while at York. But since that 'period 
he had openly stood forward as the accuser of his sister, 
and cotild no longer hope cither safety for the ftiture or 
indemnity for the past should she ever again ascend the 
throne. He therefore dishonourably betrayed to Eliza- 
beth the whole treaty as it had been communicated to 
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him by Norfolk, and thus furnished tlie English queen 
with proofs on which the duke was arrested and detained 
a prisoner. Immediately upon* this arrest, which was 
regarded as inferring Elizabeth's perfectly knowledge of 
the various pl^s which had been aMtated among the 
malecontent lords, the earls of Westn^eland and Nor* 
thumberland, catholics, and friends, of course, to the 
Scottish queen, arose in open rebellion, with tlie avowed 
purpose of liberating Mary and restoring the popish re- 
ligion. But this insurrection, though in the outset 
extremely formidable, sunk and died away like a fire df 
straw before the active and vigorous measures of queen 
Elizabeth. The two leaders jjkd to Scotland, where 
Northumberland fell into the ^wer of the regent, by 
whom he was imprisoned in Lochleven castle. The 
carl of Westmoreland escaped abroad, and died beyond 
seas. This unsuccessful attempt at rebellion greatly 
broke the power of the catholics in England, and con- 
firmed the sway of Elizabeth, as the bursting of an 
imposthume often restores the vigour of the human con- 
stitution. 

Murray, strengthened by Elizabeth's arms, and bold 
in her protection, was taking measures to complete the 
subjugation of the queen's part)^ and negotiating to have 
Mary's own person delivered into his hands by die queen 
of England, when he lost bis life by the vengeance of an 
individual. Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, a man distin- 
guished for a vindictive disposition in an age when re- 
venge was accounted a virtu^^ and a duty, had with 
many of that name been made prisoner at ther'little of 
Langside. With the other captives he ha^jbeeti doomed 
to death after die battle, and like others he had re- 
ceived pardon from the regent. But though Bothwell^ 
haugh had been thus far favourably treated, a separate 
property belonging to him had been declared forfeited, 
and was conferred by Murray upon one of his favourites, 
who, brutally eager to obtain possession, drove the wife 
of BothweUhaugh, then recently delivered of a child, 
half naked into the fields, where she became ere morning 
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furiously mad. Her liusbaftd vowed ven^ance on the 
regent as the original authcy* of the injury ; and the 
Hamiltons^ his kinsmen^ whu had so much reason to 
hate and fear the present ruler of Scotland^ encouraged 
him^ by applauding and abetting his cj[esign. Having 
taken singularly accurate measures for effecting his pur- 
pose and his escape^ he lurked in an empty lodging in the 
street of Linlithgow, mortally wounded the earl of Mur- 
ray by a shot from a carabine as he rode through tlie 
town, and though closely pursued got in safety to 
France. 

There is every reason to suppose that the crime of 
an individual had been countenanced and prompted 
by the spirit of a faction as well as of a powerful fa- 
mily. On the very night when the murder was corn- 
committed, Bucclcuch and Farniherst, chiefs of the 
names of Scott and Kerr, borderers, of the queen's party, 
invaded England with unusual fury, with the purpose, 
doubtless, of producing a breach betwixt the two nations. 
One of the depredators showed that the party were con- 
scious of the act which had taken place ; for being asked 
by an Englishman how he would answer that night’s 
work to the regent, who was wont to be a terror to 
the border plunderers, he replied, Tush, man ! your 
regent is cold as the iron bit in my horse’s mouth." 

Thus died the earl of Murray, still remembered by 
the commons of Scotland as the good regent, and not 
undeserving of tlugt ^epithet ; for making allowance for 
the stormy time^ in which he lived, his general cha- 
racter will bear comparison with most statesmen of the 
period. Ile^was wise, brave, and successful in his enter- 
prises: but his uncertain and insecure state led him 
into intrigues, from which he could not honourably extri- 
^cate himself;^ and Elizabeth did not hesitate, both in 
the affair of llounclabout Raid and in extorting a 
confession of Ills intrigues with Norfolk, to subject him 
to a just charge of meanness and treachery. Sir James 
Melville blames rather the avarice of Morton and others 
than that of the regent himself for the acts of severity 
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and rapacit3p^hich hastened his death ; and althougli it 
was he who chiefly 2>i‘oflt^d by the murder of Darnley 
and the ill concocted intrigues of Bothwell^ there is 
no proof that he was conscious of or accessory to tliose 
dark and treaclwrous transactions, further than the sus- 
picion which must attach to a man of his consequence^ 
who could scarcely be ignorant of important events when 
they were passing around him. There is something like 
coldness and ingratitude in his harsh conduct to a sister 
who had favoured and promoted hiin^ and who is said 
to have shed tears over his death. But the steadiness 
with which he prosecuted and established the work of the 
reformation seems to have arisen' from sincere conviction, 
and constitutes regent Murray's best title to a place 
among the benefactors of liis country. 
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THE UOHUEIIKRS CirASTISED. THE HOUSE OF HAMILTON ALMOST 

RUlNEw. DUNBARTON CASTLE TAKEN. SCOTLAND DIVIDED 

BETWIXT kino's MEN AND QUEEN's MEN. — CRUEL CHARACTER 

OF TIIK WAR. STATE OF PARTIES. RAID OF STIRLING. 

DEATH OF THE REGENT LENNOX. MAR SUCCEEDS, AND LABOUU.S 

FOR PEACE, BUT SHORTLY AFTER DIES. MORTON CHOSEN 

REGENT. — HIS CHARACTER.— MART CORRESPONDS WITH SPAIN. 
DUKE OF NORFOLK BEHEADED. QIJ^EN ELIZABETH PUB- 
LICLY OWNS THE RIGHT OF JAMES. •— THE CIVIL WARS STILL 
RAGE ; BUT THE PARTY OF THE QUEEN DECLINES EVERY WHERE 
SAVE IN THE NORTH, WHERE IT IS SUPPORTED BlPYHE CORDONS^ 
— THE queen's ADHERENTS CAPlTULATBwEXCEPTlNO GRAINGE, 
WHO HOLDS OUT EDINBURGH CASTLE, r— HE IS BESIEGED BY AN 
ENGLISH FORCE, AND COMPELLED TO SURRENDI^R.— HE IS EK-« 
KCUTED.— DEATH OF MAITLAND OF LETlllNQ^^. 

On the deadi of the earl of Murray, botJi parties in Scot- 
land prepared for war. The faction adhering to the infant 
monarch chose for regent instead of Murray the earl of 
Lennox, father of the murdered Damley, and grandfather 
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of James himself. HO^uthority was stroiij^ supported 
by Elizabeth^ who d^apatchcfi two flying armies into 
Scotland to avenge the mischief done upon the frontiers^ 
and to co-operate with the forces of the regent. One 
of these, under the earl of Sussex, severely chastised 
the border clans of Scott and Kerr, by ravaging their 
lands and burning their houses. The other army was 
commanded by lord Scroope of Bolton. A third body 
of English, led by sir William Drury, assisted Lennox 
in laying waste the' vale*^of Clyde, and desolating the 
mansions of Hamilton, rendered obnoxious to the king's 
party by the murder of the late regent, and to Lennox 
himself, whose father had been slain by one of that 
clan, by the bitterness of feudal hatred. ^ Their ven- 
geance was urged with such unrelenting fury, that the 
grttt family,»whom it affected, was in all its branches 
brought to the verge of ruin. 

A. D. Another advantage was obtained by the king's party, 

1571. by an extraordinary feat of courage and dexterity. 
Crawford of Jordanhall, an enterprising officer, under- 
took the venturous exploit of storming the almost im- 
pregnable castle of Dunbarton, which had hitlierto, dur- 
ing the variation of the civil war, remained in .oosses- 
sion of the queen's partisan the lord Fleming. A 
handful of soldiers advanced to the foot of the rock 
on a misty evening. By means of ladders they as- 
cended to a ledge of rock where they were able to keep 
their footing till they could draw up and replace the 
ladders so as to aicain the bottom of the wall. In the 
second ascent, a soldier, n^en half way up the ladder, 
was seized with a fit of epilepsy. Crawford caused the 
man to be bound to the steps; then commanding the 
ladder to be turned, they mounted over the indisposed 
person's belly. ■ Surmounting the wall, the assailants sur- 
prised the ill-watched garrison, who were too confident 
in the strength of the castle to keep a due guard, and 
carried the place by an attempt, the boldness of which 
was uneqwdled by the siege of the Numidian fortress 
mentioned by Sallust, or the more modern suiprise of 
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Fecamp^ on'fR coast of NorRiaiid;^^y Bois-Rose during 
the wars of the League. • ^ * 

The archbishop of St. Andrew’d^ natural brother 
of the duke of Chatelherault^ was taken in the castle 
of Dunbarton^ to which he had retreated for safety^ as 
to an impregnable place of refuge. This prelate was 
highly obnoxious to the king's party from his pro- 
fession^ his talents^ and his family ; and being already 
attainted by parliament^ lay open to their severity^ which 
was carried to the uttermost, ^hey a>nycyed the arch- 
bishop to Stirlings where he was publidy hanged with- 
out trial or ceremony. That he deserved this fate 
is highly probable. He was proprietor of the fatal 
mansion called the Kirk of Fields in which Damley 
was blown up^ and of the no less fatal lodging at Lin- 
lithgowj from which the regent Murrays^raccived his 
death- wound ; and there was little doubt of his being 
on both occasions aware of the purpose which the lodg- 
ings were to be put to. But his execution^ without even 
a semblance of trials in the heat of a civil war, was cal- 
culated to add fuel to its fury^ and became the example 
and justification of numerous atrocities practised by way 
of retaliation. 

The civil war was now widely kindled^ and raged 
in every province ; and die fatal distinction into king's . 
men and queen's men divided even private families. The 
king’s adherents held a parliament at Stirling. The 
queen's lords assumed the same title at Edinburgh ; and 
these assemblies fulminated (tecrees of forfeiture against 
each odier. Skirmishes weiH^ibught in every part of 
the kingdom ; and as the parties threw on each o^er the 
imputation of rebdlion^ those taken in battle were only 
spared by the sword to perish by the gibbet ; for each 
party in these desolating hostilities relentlessly executed 
their captives as traitors. 

The historian^ Hume of Godscroft^ has left us a species 
of parallel^ showing how die great peers and families in 
the different parts of Scodand were divided between the 
two factions. By diis it appears that the preponderance of 
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the feudal nobility w|tf|h the side of queen iS^ary^ though 
the strength which theVnig's ifien obtained from the sup- 
port of die reformed party decided the civil war in favour 
of her son. Firsts there were of the queen's side the duke 
of Chatclherault^ the earls of Argyle^ A^liole^ Hundey^ 
almost all petty princes in their several countries and 
shires; also the earls of Crawford^ Rothes^ Eglint|p> 
Cassilsj the lo^Herrics^ with all the Maxwells^ Lochm- 
var, Jolinstoi^" the lords Seton^ Boyd, Gray, Ogilvy, 
Livingston, Fleming, Oliphant, the sheriff of Ayr and 
Linlithgow, Buccleuch, Farniherst, and TuUibardine. 

The lord Hume did also countenance them, though 
few of his friends or name were with him, save one 
mean man, Ferdinando of Broomhouse ; Maidand the 
secretary, aj jrfi^t politiciai^ and Grainge, w approved 
soldier, wldFiWRi captaih of the casde, and provost of 
the town of Edinburgh, embraced Mary's party. They 
had the chief castles and places of strength in their 
hands, — ^Edinburgh, Dunbarton, and Lochmaben. France 
did assist them ; Spain did favour them, and so did 
the pope, together with all the Roman catholics every 
where. The same faction in England was great : 
all the duke of Norfolk's party, papists am], male- 
contents, had their eye upon queen Msot^ Neither was 
she, though in prison, altogether uniM^l to her side ; 
for besides her countenance, and colour of her authority, 
which prevailed with some, she had her rents in France, 
and her jewels, wl^crewith she both supported the common 
cause and rewar^d her private servants and followers. 
Especially these resources ' served her to furnish agents 
and ambassadors to plead her cause, and importune her 
friends at the court of France and England, who were 
helped by the banished lords, Dacre and Westmoreland, 
to stir up foF?ign princes all they could. Thus was 
that party now grown great, so that it might seem both 
safe and most advantageous to follow it. The other was 
almost abandoned. There wer^ but three earls that took 
part with Morton at first,— 'Lennox, Mar, and Glen cairn; 
neither were these comparable to any of the foremost 
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four. In flfelhere was the lord^Hplsay^ and Glammis in 
Angus, — no very powerml and no ways equal to 
Crawford and Rothes. The lord Semple was but a sim- 
ple one in res|>ect of Cassilis, Maxwell, Lochinvar, and 
others ; Methven in Strathem, a very mean lord ; Ochil- 
tree amongst the meanest that "bare the title of a lord ; 
aii& yet Catheart .was meaner than hqi fln^ in men and 
means. Neith» was Ruthven so greal^lht that Tulli- 
bardine andOliphant were able to overm^h him. They 
had no castles but Stirling and Tantallon, which belonged 
to Morton. The commons, indeed, were very forwardly 
set that way ; but how uncertain and unsure a prop is 
the vulgar ?^]Sngland did befriend them sometimes, but 
not so fuUj^s they neede<L and even ^ as,^djd con- 
cern their own safety." * ^ TifefBiL’ 

In this view of parties, die historian^dMurous to rate 
the strength of die king's faction as low as possible, in 
order the more to exalt the talents and wordi of those 
who gained tlie superiority against such odds, consider- 
ably undervalues the assistance afforded to the king's 
lords by the burghs and commons. Nor does ha- give' 
due weight to the countenance of JBngland, which minis- 
tered to the asj|i|j^ce of the regent by effectual supplies 
of troops and money ; wbere^ the courts of France and 
Spain and other catholic powers supported queen Mary 
by little more than splendid promises. Nevertheless, 
Godscroft justly says, that the factions were so ba- 
lanced as to make succetfo dubious, md the bloodshed 
and strife great and universal. The whole inland coun- 
try was agitated through every province by the contests 
of king^s men and queen's men ; and to use an expre4^ 
sioA of the period, in the wild borders and savage Mgbf * 
lands, the dan Gregor and the dan Chattan in the 
north, Bucdeudi and Faimiherst in the south, were 
bounded out to ravage the neighbouring country with 
the full fury of predatory war. * ' ' 

Amid this scene of daughter and confudon, a militaiy 

• Hume of nodicroft*! Hiitory oT Douglai. JEdTiilNuiB^ 174& voL ll. 
P.19a. • 
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jnoyementVcontrivedjM^e talent of Grainge^ had nearly 
brought the war to an unexpected termination. A body of 
five hundred men were privately assembled at Edin- 
burgh^ under the command of the earl of Huntley^ lord 
C(nid Hamilton^ younger son of the duke df Chatelherault^ 
and Scott of Buccleuch! made a night march to 

Stirling, occupied the town withqpt^opposition, and 
breaking into the lodgings of the jlrin^al lords of the 
king’s faction, as well as^^the regent himself, made them 
prisoness, and were about to conduct them to ISdinburgh. 
The obstinacy of Morton, who defended his house till it 
was set on fire, and the rapacity and want of discipline 
of the soldiers, who broke ^eir ranks for the purpose of 
plun^fjg gave the king's pa]^ an oppcrti^ty of rally- 
ing. ^^e £{|||l|^n marched:'^ out of the castle, and fired 
upon the inISers from some half-built houses which 
still stand in the same unfinished state across the top of 
the main street : the inhabitants of Stirling immediately 
joined in the attack, and the assailants, taken by sur- 
prilb in Uieir tifrn, ^gan to fly. In the scuffle, ^a man, 
by (ommand it is aj|}d of lord Claud Hamilton, *shot 
the^ regent Lennox with a carabine, in revenge of the 
de^ of the archbishop of St. Andrew's. Th^ queen's 
party fled, nor could the othetV pmSue them, the border- 
men, followers of Buccleuch,. having ca^ed off all. the 
horses they could find in Stirlingf Morton, who had 
previously surrendered to Bucdcuch, now took his 
captor, who was iclated to him, under his protection as 
his prisoner, and^smissed him uninjured. If Grainge 
himself had led the assailants on this occasion, tlie entcr- 
^se, so successful in tlie commencement, might probably 
have terminated in the entire ruin of the king's party. 

' As it was, the loss of the regent Lennox was a disad- 
vantage which the king's nobles hastened to repair, by 
placing in the vacant situation John earl of Mar. Just, 
moderate, and patriotic, this estimable nobleman endea- 
voured to establish peace betwixt the contending parties 
ipf the 8)^ ; and it is said the deep regret whi^>he 
~ : at bd^thipeded by Morton, and others of Ida^^n 
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party^ in the work of rec^nciliajp^^ brought on the diap^ 
ease of which he died, 29 th OcuSer, 1572. . I572i 

The earl of Mar's successor in the regency was die 
old friend of the regent Murray, James earl of Morton; 
and no electioit could have been made more dangerous to 
those who followed the cause of Mary. Morton pos- 
sessed all Mumy's faults in an exaggerated degree^ 
many of his^Wents, liut few or none of his virtues. 

He was ambitious, but his ambition was of that sordid 
kind that is sullied by avarice; and he was willing to 
stoop yet lower to win the favour of Elizabeth than 
Hfurray himself would have bowed. As a judge, he 
was accessible to bribery ; as a soldier, he was a stranger 
to mercy ; 'pnd,, it was fro;n his name that tlic||p skir- 
mishes, in which prisoners were regull^|i||'^xecttted on 
both sides, were called the Douglas wars. *^f we compare 
die two regents in odier respects, the religion of Murray 
seems to have been sincere, while Morton's pretension to 
it was thaf of a hypocritical profligate. As a partisan, 
Mortop was so deeply implicated Jp die dark secrets of 
queen Mary's rei^n, that he must have regarded her return 
to the throne as an era to be foI]pwed by his own ,^tal 
ruin, ^t was his ii^^est to prevent this, by a complete 
and ilgect depfudanro op^queen Eliz&beth. In his per- 
sonal deportment he displayed many of the qualities of 
the great house of D^glas, from which he was descended, 
being brave, proud, politic, and haughty; generally 
feared, and little loved, through a long and despotic 
administration. 

AVliile Morton held the ostensible government of Scot- 
land, he steered his course almost entirely by the suga ‘ 
gestions of the queen of England ; and that princess was 
now more than ever desirous that the afiairs of Scotlana 
should either continue in an embroiled state, or remain 
under the management of a statesman who was sure to 
govern them in all respects according to her^interests, and 
^ametrically opposite to those of queen Mary, to whom . 
die was more hostile than ever. 

The causes for Elizal^eth's addition^ |i^entment 

L 2 
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againsther iinfortunat^risonoi^ arose outof drcumstanoea 
which were the natural consequences of the injustice 
which had made her captive. Anxious to obtain die liberty 
of which she was unjustly deprived, Mary naturally 
turned her eyes to the princes of her owif faith for sup- 
port. France, divided by civil and religious quarrels, no 
longer listened to her complaints with interest ; but Phi- 
lip the Second of Spain shingly agreed to send troops 
and money to invade^ngland, assist ^e distressed English 
catholics, and avow the quarrd of queen Mary. His agent 
Ridolphi found a vigorous second in the bii^op of Ross, 
the aMe defender of queen Mary, and was listened to, at 
least, by the duke of Norfolk* 

Thjp last nobleman had been just rdieased from prison, 
upon pledgj|to^a solemn word never to renew hu 
project of mmnage with queen Mary. But on obtain- 
ing his freedom he imm^ately resumed the perilous 
intrigues which his imprisonment had interrupted. Let- 
ters and love tokens passed between him and the captive 
queen of Scotland. The int^course between Norfolk 
and Mary, thus renewed on the duke’s part, seems fatal 
to an argument in proof of queen Mary’s guilt, much 
rdied upon by Hr. Robertson and others. Thd letters 
and proofs produced before the commission must, they 
said, have been genuine, since Norfolk expressed his 
bddef in them. That he expresseiOomething approach- 
ing to such an opinion is unque^onbble* But, first, he 
had an obvious motivC- for deceiving queen Elisabeth on 
the nature , of his sentiments towards Mary ; secondly, if 
we are to decide any thing on Norfolk’s opinion, it must 
be upon that opinion which he finally ent^tained at the 
period wtei he sought her hand ; an overture which he 
^would hardly hftve resumed,ifhohad credited or continued 
to believe in the authenticity of do&ments which accused 
her of adultwy and murder.* This intercourse did not 

* After all, the question is less whether the commissioners of Queen 
sabeth believed, or pretended to bdlicvc, the authenticity of these dofett. 
ments, as whether the documents were themselves worthy of belief,-^ 
tion which the present age is more comiieteiit to decide than one In wnlca 
the law of evidence was so ill understood. 
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long escape the eager eyes of Elizabeth and Cecil. Nor- 
folk was again arrested^ V^ed, oo^demned^ and executed 
for high treason. That Mary was the motive and main- 
spring of this conspiracy was imdeniable ; and Elizabeth 
was net generous enough to see that it resulted entirely 
from her own conduct^ and the situation to which she 
had reduced her kinswoman. The queen of England 
now threw off all mask and disguise ; and announcing to 
the world that Mary had held criminal correspondence 
with her subrjeets^ she dedared she ^ould never consent 
to her release^ and that she would lend avowed and 
direct aid to maintain king James on the throne. • 

Possessing the regency of Scotland^ Morton speedily 
showed how much he was the devoted seTvant of Eng- 
land^ by delivering up to Elizabeth die banished earl 
of Northumberland^ a nobleman to w^pn^fhe had been 
personally obliged during his residence ifS^England, and 
who was beheaded at York^ in 1572^ for his rebellion 
in IS 69 * What rendered the regent's treachery more 
infamous was his acceptance of a reward in money for 
this service^ which was shared betwixt him and his 
cousin the laird of Lochleven, in whose island fortress 
Northumberland had been imprisoned. The regent's 
base compliance in this respect was humiliating^ as com- 
pared with his predecessor Murray^ who^ although he 
consented to detain Northumberland a captive, liad re- 
sisted all queen ElizfSbeth's requests for having him deli- 
vered up to her revenge. 

In the mean time Scotland bled at every vein. In 
the west, lord Claud Hamilton with infinite cemrage and 
zeal continued to uphold the sinking cause of queen 
Mary. In the south, Buccleuch and Faimiherst main- 
lined the same side* In the norrii, sir Adam Go^ 
don, a son of that earl of Huntley who was killed in the 
battle of C^rrichie, made war in the queen's behalf with 
distinguislied success. Graingedefendedthe castle of Edin- 
burgh with his characterisric intrepidity. .But notwith- 
standing the efforts of her adherents, the queen's cause 
declined in Scotland in every quarter, save Aberdeen- 
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sbire. At length Huntley and the duke of Chatelherault 
consented to a treaty of peace^ cpncluded at Perth the 23d 
1573. of February, 1573. By this treaiy they agreed to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the king and the regent, and 
confessed the illegsd character of all that^they had done 
in the name of the queen. On the other hand, they 
and their followers 'Were promised indemnity and remis- 
sion of such dooms of forfeiture as had-been launched 
against them. The adherents of the queen in other parts 
of Scotland acceded *to tlfis capitulation ; and thus the 
banner of Mary sunk on all sides, save where it con- 
tinued to float over Edinburgh castle. 

The dauntless intrepidity of Kirkcaldy of Grainge 
might liave held out that strong fortress against all the 
force which the regent could muster within Scotland, ill 
supplied as ifttfas with the means and skill necessary to 
carry on siegeiT But, in conformity with her proclam- 
ation, Elizabeth sent sir William Drury with a formidable 
train of artillery to assist in reducing the castle. Kirk- 
caldy held out with firmness worthy of his high military 
reputation, till his walls were breached and shattered, 
his provisions expended, the well choked with ruins and 
inaccessible, and the artillery silenced. At the last extre- 
mity he surrendered the place to sir William Drury, on a 
general promise of favourable terms. In this the English 
general had undertaken for more than he could make 
good. By Elizabeth's orders sir William Drury saw 
himself obliged to surrender his prisoners to the vin- 
dictive regent. Mort^' i caused the gallant Kirkcaldy and 
his brother to be executed at the cross of Edinburgh; 
and Lethiiigton, so long the sharer of liis counsels, would 
have experienced as little mercy had not he taken poison 
^d died, according to the exj^^resaion of a contemporary, 
a Roman death. 

With the melancholy fate of Kirkcaldy, one of the bold- 
est and most generous warriors, and MaitlanSl, perhaps 
the most subtle and accomplished politician in Europe, we 
may conclude the history of queen Mary's reign, since 
from that period no subject acknowledged her as sovereign. 
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OPFRESSIVE RBaF^7^Y OF MORTOX. lIl^^XTS THE EXAMPLE OF 

THE TIJLCIIAN BISHOPS, AND THEREBY OFFENDS THE CHURCH. 

TYRANNISES OVER THE NOBILITY. ~ DISOBLIGES THE YOUNG 

XING. BATTLE OF R££DSQU\IR. — ^THE XING DESIRES TO 

ASSUME THE GOVERNMENT. MORTON OFFERS NO OPPOSITION, 

BUT RFSIGNS TJ1R KF.GENCY, RECEIVING IN RETURN AN ACT 
OF INDEMNITY. —HE SURRENDERS THE CASTLE OF F.D1NUURGH. 

RETIRES TO DALKEITH, AND BUILDS A CASTLE AT DROICH- 

HOLES IN TWEEDDALE. MEDITATES, HOWEVER, THE RE- 
SUMPTION OF UIS POWER. INSTIGATES THE EARL OF MAR 

TO TAKE STIRLING CASTLE FROM HIS UNCLE. AND THUS AC- 
QUIRES POSSESSION OF THE KINO*8 PERSON THE SUPREME 

PLACE IN THE PRIVY COUNCIL ARGYLE "Xnd ATHOI.E LEVT 

FORCES AGAINST MORTON, BUT AN ACCOMMODATION IS AGREED 
UPON. TWO FAVOURITES ARISE AT COURT. — THE CHA- 

RACTER OF THE DUKE OF LENNOX. — THAT OF STEWART, 
AFTERWARDS EARL OF ARRAN. — MORTON*S INVIDIOUS PER- 
SECUTION OF THE IIAMILTONS. — MORTON IS IMPEACHED BT 
STEWART. TRIED, COKDEAINED, AND EXECUTED. 


The kingdom of Scotland, exhausted both in property 
and population, might have enjoyed a state of repose 
similar to the stupefaction of an exhausted patient, had 
it not been disturbed by the arbitrary and oppressive ac- 
tions of the regent. Though affecting zeal for the pro- 
testant doctrines, he disobliged the church of Scotland 
by a device which he had invented to secure in the 
hands of the secular nobility the lands and revenues 
of the catholic clergy. For ^is purpose he nominated 
to the archbishoprick M St. Andrew's a poor clerg^m^ 
named Douglas, taking his obligation to rest satisfl^ 
with a vei'y small annuity out of the re.vienues of the 
see, and to account for the residue to his patron, the 
regent himself. This class of bishops, instituted for 
the purpose of cloaking some powerful lay lord 
in the enjoyment of the emoluments of the see, was 
If 4 
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facetioudy called Tulchan * prelates ; and both the clergy 
and their hearers execrited Motion's avarice^ which had 
introduced the simoniacal practice. 

The nobility were no less irritated against the regent 
and his authority. The earls of Argyle and Athole 
having quarrelled wid^ each other^nd arming on both 
sides^ the regent^ by a very judicious exercise of the royal 
power^ compelled them to disband their forces. But while 
Morton meditated how he might render their discord 
profitable to himselfjr by bringing a charge of treason 
against two such powerful potentates^ they discovered 
his purpose^ and^ reconciled by mutual dimger^ united 
their interest against the regent and his power. In shorty 
Morton^ confident in the support of queen Elizabeth^ be- 
came careless of maintaining favour with the youthful 
Idngj or popula^y with the Scottidi nation ; and he had 
not held the regency fur five years when a scheme was 
laid to deprive him of it. A chance rendered doubtful 
his receiving aid even from England. 

The long Numbering spirit of hostility betwixt the 
kingdoms broke out during his regency wi^ an explosion 
BO sudden^ that it had well nigh cost Morton^ the most 
devoted of Elizabeth's partisans^ the forfeiture of her pro- 
1575 . tection. On the third of May^ a march meetrng for 

the redress of mutual grievances was held between Sir 
John Foster^ warden of the west marches of England^ a 
particular favourite of Elizabeth, and sir John Carmi- 
chael,^an esteemed follow:er of the regent Morton, whom 
he had named keepe'i of the middle marches of Scot- 
* land. The -wardens, each supported by the most war- 
like clans of their districts, met at a place called the 
Reedsquair, on the frontier between the kingdoms, and 
near the source of the water of Reed. The persons 
itgainst whom th|! English had made complaints had 
been deliver^ up according to custom ; butM^^en the 

* V^en a cow had lost her calf it was customary to Say the calf and stuff 
ItBjkin with straw, that, beina placed before the mother, it might induce 
hmlspart ftedy with her miTk. This was called a Tulchan, and iU re. 
finroiance to the stipendiary bishops introduced by Morton is suSSdcntly 
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same justice was demanded on t^e Scottish part^ there 
was an individual inalefictor missing. Carmichael de- 
manded delivery of the man with some warmth. Foster 
answered haughtily, and bid him match himself witii 
his equals. This spark was enough to produce a blaze in 
an atmosphere so inlMhnmable. llie men of Tynedale, 
the fiercest of the English borderers^ shot off a volley of 
arrows among the Scottish, who, surprised and greatly in- 
ferior in numbers, began to retreat. At this moment the 
array of the citizens of Jedburgh was discovered advanc- 
ing to the place of conflict : the ranlcs of the Scots were 
restored ; and the parties joined battie with the slogan, 
or waTr-cry, of " To it, Tynedale ! ” answered by that of 

Jeddart*s here!” The English arrows were requited 
by a volley of bullets, the Scots being jpperior in fire- 
arms. The fortune of the day was efSbtually turned ; 
the English retired, rallied, and finally fled, leaving their 
leader, sir John Foster, with sir Cuthbert CoUingwood, 
and other gentlemen of distinction, prisoners. Sir George 
Heron of Chipchase, with scver^ other Englishmen, 
were slain. 

The prisoners were sent to the regent at his castle of 
Didke5th. Morton immediately set himself to anticipate 
the consequences of Elizabeth’s resentment. ' He loaded 
the English captives with attention and kindness, and 
dismissed tliem with honour and without ransom. 
Gifts, too, were also bestowed, to assuage their angry 
feelings ; but as Scottish falcons were among pre- 
sents bestowed on them, a facetious Scottish borderer could 
not help asking them the insulting ' question, whether 
they did hold themselves kindly treated since they got 
live hawks for dead Herons f 

Elizabeth was incensed, but saw the right was wiih 
the Scojtish ; and was besides aware that it was not her 
interest to break terms with her friend and faithful vassal 
the regent. Sil*John Carmichael was despatched to Eng- 
land, to make his own defence, where he was honour- 
ably received and safely dismissed. This ddrmish was 
the last of any note betwixt the nations of England and 
Scotland. • 
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Mar. ' Meantime the intrigues against Morton^ at the ScoU 

4th, tish court, continued to proceed. James VI., now twelve 

1578 years of age, was easily inspired with the idea that he was 
fit to take ^e sceptre into his own custody; and, encou- 
raged by the suggestions of those voundchim, resolved 
to summon a general council of nobles to put an 
end, by their sanction, to Morto^rs regency. The no- 
bility attended the king's summons with such readiness as 
to show they were both numerous and powerful enough 
to second the wishes of the sovereign. Morton, sur- 
prised at the explosion of this confederacy,, made far less 
resistance to it than could have been expected either 
from a statesman of his experience, or from a warrior of 
his talents and resources. It seems that he thought 
it most prudent to give way to the first impulse of his ene- 
mies; and keepmg upon liis guard, and , attending to the 
safety of his person, was determine to wait until oppor- 
tunity should offer of recovering his power by some 
revolution as secret and sudden as that which had de- 
prived him of it. 

With* this view, he retired into the castle of Loch- 
leven, choosing that strength for his safety which had 
lately been the prison of queen Mary: here he was uisited 
by his own allies of the Douglas family and others who 
had remained attached to his government. In the. mean 
time the king summoned a parliament, or rather a 
council of his nobles, to which those whd Vere opposed 
in politics to Morton, with an equally great number who 
conceived they had rt^on ' to complain of his personal 
severity or injusticb to them, resorted, in hopes of re- 
dress or revenge. On this assembly many of Morton's 
friends also gave attendance, and, in appearance at least, 
darted the sinking cause of their old leader. 

The young king's government being thus apparently 
strong, he caused it to be intimated to Moston;' that it 
was his purpose to deprive him of his regency, atid call 
him to account for his conduct while he held the office. 
Intimidated by these threatened measures of severity, 
Morton carried his submission to this new party in the 
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State further perhaps than he had himself originally 
intended. He went to DaUceith> and thence to Edinburgh, Mar. 
in company with the lord Glammis the new chancellor, 
and lord Herries, the peers by whom the king had inti- 
mated his un^vourable intentions; and rendered him- 
self a personal witnjpi of the proclamation of the king’s 
acceptance of the gov@himent into his own hands. Mor« 
ton conducted himself, apparently, in the most dutiful 
manner : perceiving, as he said, ** that wisdom and good- 
ness which did perpetually ^ncreitse in the king, and 
fully supplied the defect of years,” he voluntarily and 
resigned to him his full power and authority as regent. 

By this submissive conduct the earl obtained one advan- 
tage which he probably considered as of great conse- 
quence. An act of indemnity was passed in his favour, 
which, in the fullest and most ample foij^, pardoned the 
earl of Morton whatever acts of , ^illegal violence he had 
committed in the exercise of his authority, and ratified 
in the king’s name his whole conduct as regent. No 
precaution was omitted which could render ^is act of 
indemnity so ample and explicit as hereafter to afford the 
late regent an effectual protection against any future ac- 
cusation founded upon delicts committed during his 
government, or in ascending to it. Nevertheless, we shall 
find that the intended security was not fully obtained. 

The castle of Edinburgh was still in the hands of the 
regent, who was well inclined to have kept that fortress 
under his own power, and would willingly have had the 
king take up his lodgings within its ramparts. As this, 
however, would have been voluntarily to continue under 
the tutelage of the earl of Morton, James would not give 
ear to the proposal unless the castle should be surrendered 
to such keeper as he should himself appoint ; and Mgr- 
ton found it necessary, after some show of defence, 
to yield .up that key of the metropolis to the lawful 
sovereign. < 

The late regent, thus reduced to the state of a private 
nobleman, took up his residence at his strong castle of 
Dalkeith, within about six miles of Edinburgh ; where he 
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apiNurently busied"' himself with his private affairs^ and 
the management of bis exten^ve estates. About this 
time^ too^ he constructed amid the mountains of 'Pweed- 
dale a house of strength or of retreat^ called Droich-holes. 
It is a large and massive building, strongl^^tuated, and 
so fortified that the regent might lyive defended it with 
safety, in case of emergency, until he should receive 
relief from his fiends in England ; he did not, how- 
ever, live to complete this edifice, of which the frowning 
ruins, still remain, the siitgular relics of a castle which 
was never completed or inhabited. 

The general opinion of the mode in which the late 
regent passed his time was expressed by the name 
of The Lion*s I>en, which the common people bestowed 
upon the castle of Dalkeith. The lords who had suc- 
ceeded to the management of die state entertained 
the same terror of Morton's secret Intentions as was 
expressed by the common people in tlie name which 
they gave to his habitation: all expected the moment 
when the old lion should again burst from his retirement 
and make the kingdom tremble at his roar. 

Accordingly it appears that Morton secretly engaged 
a part of the family of Mar and their dependf^ts to 
resume forcible possession of the king's person. This 
was to be accomplished in an enterprise, which Morton 
so conducted that it opened the way to the restoration of 
his own power, although at first it had the appearance 
only of a feud between -the young earl and his uncle 
Alexander Erskine. The countess of Mar and the young 
earl had seen with impatience Alexander, called the 
Master of Mar, act gs governor of the castle andgnardian 
of the king’s person, and they were easily instigated to an 
aje^mpt to deprive ^eir relative of the power of exercis- 
ing those honourable offices which bdongeddfibi»B|^ew 
by hereditary right. Their suspicions were groip^Ui- 
just; for there is no reason to believe thaf^!!i^lS(|nuihder 
Erskine was moved by other than the fairest motives in 
acting in behalf of his nephew, a youth who was not 
,r|cwenty. They found ready accentance, however, with an 
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ambitious woman and a jietulant youth. But Morton^ it 
has been supposed^ persuaded the earl of Mar to seize 
upon Stirling, that he himself might find the opportunity 
once more tdjiibtain possession of the king’s person. 11c 
proposed to mnove James, it was said, from Stirling to 
his own family strong-hold of Lochleven castle, the gaol 
successively of tlie dethroned Mary and die betrayed 
Northumberland, whdre Morton might hope to detain the 
king’s person in honourable capdvit^until he should attain 
to perfect age, or for as much longer a space as he himself 
should be disposed to rule in his name. In this plot Morton 
engaged die earl of Mar and liis mother ; and so far as 
die seizure of Stirling casde the enterprise succeeded with 
perfect ease. The uncle had no suspicion of his nephew 
or sister-in-law, who found, therefore, litde difficulty in 
gaining possession of a fortress garrisoned by their own 
followers, who yielded ready obedience to ffieir young 
lord and liis mother. Thus die insurgents, or rather 
Morton, by whose counsel they actec^ made themselves 
again masters of the king’s person, expelling from the 
fortress the earl of Argyle, Alexander Erskine, called 
the Master of Mar, and others who had been aedve in 
the idlasures against Morton. And thus this wily poli- 
tician, having resumed his seat in the privy council, 
soon obtained the complete ascendency in that body, and 
was again placed at the head of affairs in Scodand. 

. But the earl of Morton’s power was too generally 
dreaded to enable him with ease to re-establish the fabric 
which had been already so sorely shaken. He felt that 
the parlhyment .which had been Bum|poned would not be 
satisfied without the king’s presence, and that any 
attempt to remove James’s person to the lake-surroun^^ 
toyrt^f JLiC^i^even must necessarily be regarded as an act 
of rebwon. On the other hand, to trust James in 
the ttie||i»pplis^ where Morton was conscious of his own 
unpopularity, was to give the king an opportimity, sup- 
ported as he was suro to be by die citizens, to throw off 
his yoke, and destroy his authority for ever. 

‘ The earl of Morton endeavoured to compromise these 
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difficulties by a proclamation c^nging the place of co^ 
vening the parliament from Edmbnrgh to Stirlings where 
the possessiGH of the castle ga^ him the means of 
detaining the king within his pd^r. Argyle^ 

and the other enemies of Morton^ arose Warms against 
this proposal. The king,” they said, " was onee 
' inore the prisoner of a Douglas, who meai\|' to seclude 
him from the rest of the nobility, and detain liim in 
captivity, while he r^led under his name.” 

They speedily raised about four thousand men, at the 
head of whom they asserted that they meant to fight for the 
liberty of the sovereign. The king, like his grandfather 
James V. in the same circumstances, was obliged to lend 
his name to proclamations, and troops marched, as if by 
his authority, against the noblemen to whom in his 
heart he wished success, and whose insurrection he con- 
sidered as good service. The earl of Angus, Morton’s 
nephew, advanced against Argyle and Athole, at the head 
of forces equal to their own. A bloody battle and the 
renewal of the civil wars seemed to be impending. 

Both parties were, however, unwillii^ to plunge once 
more into the state of civil confusion, war, and blood- 
shed, from which the country had so lately enfcerged. 
They made an agreement upon^he field of expected 
battle, by which the enterprise or ^gyle and Athole was 
acknowledged as good service : the earls were thd|iselves 
received into the king’s presence, and some alterations were 
made in the privy coK.icil, by which qp ticcommodatioir 
of parties seemed for the time to have taken place. 

By this coalition^Morton’s scheme of retaining the 
king under his sepOTte and sole guardianship was ren- 
dered alU^etber. abortive. James was, it is true, still 
hdknpered and limited by the influence of M^ii^tdnJn his 
councils; but after this union of parties^feyeyl was no 
longew possessed of* his former despotic 

The kihg himself had tasted the sweetsM tiApend- 
ence, and longed to regain it. If he himself had 
been indifferent upon so interesting a sulgect, there ^ere 
two persons who shared his secret thoughts, upon whom 
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]•£ had conferred a spedei^ of unKmited confidence^ and 
who, for the preservatioil^of their own power and court 
interest, lost no oppoxtiuiity to animate h^ displeasure 
against the y^ran i^atesman who had twice reduced 
his soverei^^ a species of nullity. These were men 
of very different talents and character, agreeing only in 
their apparent attachment to the person of the sovereign 
and their eilfhity to the earl of Morton. 

The first of them in rank was £sme Stewart, termed 
the lord D'Aubign^. He was tlie son of a second 
brother of Matthew eaxl of Lennox, and consequently 
near cousin to the king by his father lord Darnley. 
Lord £sme was a grateful, well-accomplished gentleman, 
and had been educated in France, where he professed 
the catliolic religion, which, however, when he came to 
Scotland, he exchanged for die protestant faith. Notwith- 
standing his conversion he had never the good fortune to 
obtain the belief of the Scottish churchmen in his sincerity. 
They considered him as having professed himself a pro- 
testant rather from temporal policy than religious mo- 
tives, and they dj;^ed his intimacy with, and influence 
over, the king, aa likely to be secredy employed in 
beha^^f the court of France and the church of Rome. 
In temper the young &vourite was candid, liberal, gene- 
rous, and well-disposW^ut he was entirely ignorant of 
ScotdsWiffairs, and unable to decide as a statesman in 
piibHc ^siness of any kind. This young nobleman the 
l^pg raised by hasty steps to the highest pinnacle of pro- 
motion, until he duke of Lennox, captain of the 

royal guard, first lord of James's bed-chamber, and lord 
high chamberlain ; ofiices which r^piired his constant 
attendance on the king, and invest^ him in a great 
measitt^mA the protection of the royal person. 

The dii^.of Lennox's associate in the king's favour 
was a mail' of, |feaner birth and pretensions, yet no 
means, M surmised, of ignoble lineage : he was 

James ^waH^^ usually called Captain Stewart, the second 
son of lord OcMltrte, a family of some distinction among 
the numerous branches which claimed alliance with the 
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royal house. Stewart had talents which ar^ geM^ 
raUy supposed to make way^o];; their 'possessors' at a 
oourt. j^e-^as ambitious d^ee^ yet 

capable OTs^ping in order afliifepoi|unity to 

rise : he was bold^ darings profligi^te^ anj^pncrupulous^ 
and possessed the art of making his^^wn insinuations^ 
.honever wicked and unprincipled^ ieoeptable to men 
of ^tter minds and moridB than himseirl and among 
such were to be reckoned the l^g and the duke of Len- 
nox. No religious filings of any kind diackled the bold- 
ness of this adventurer^s attempts; and .he was equally 
devoid of that steady sagacity and respect for general 
opinion which often serves instead of a conscience to 
such politicians as are not fortunate enough to have any. 
It was he who animated both the king and Lennox to 
the violent proceedings against Morton^ and promoted 
other steps which were less justifiable^ either upon the 
score of justice or expediency. 

It cannot be supposed’ a statesman so sagacious 
as Morton was unaware of the peril to his own power 
attending the rise of these two young men^ who must 
necessarily have felt the existence of his authority as 
tending to eclipse that of the monarch and tliq^ own. 
But he no longer possessed that unlimited ascendency by 
which he had the power of excfhding from the king's 
company and intimacy any person whose might 

awaken his jealousy. He was obliged to keep measures 
with the monarclL^an'd .with his fa^^wtes, the rathsr 
that he knew himself obnoxiotn^jv.^e courtiers in 
general^ and especseUy to some of former friends. 

He was coibpcile4|Pierefore^ to wih^W" the growth of a 
party who he was conscious looked upon him w^ jealous 
hatred^ and loaded him with odious ^ 

A circumstan^^ probably casual^ afibrdst^pMTnd in 
that*BUspiciou8 age for much clambuf 
was the deatii of the earl of Athcde^ th#d||i|i|j|Br, ap^ 
Xn>inted tb that high office upon the slaughteiRnoTdGlam* 
teis^ who was shin in a fray between his domesties and 
those of the earl of Crawford. Athole's decease took 
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fbuse filiortly after a ban^a^ given by Mar and Morton^ 
chiefly to the statennen if the opponte faction, and wai^ 
tiierefore, almost ascribed to poiaonv No en* 

quiry wm belief that AtiSokf had died 

by Moixon^^Mme was generally entertained. 

It was not lesi^ unfavourable to the safety of the late 
regent that he waii supposed to lend bimsdf to the aid of 
Elizabeth in a siiacies of policy of which she was believed' 
very capable. The purpose of securing James, the heir of 
her kingdom, in her own strong possession, and of govern.* 
ing Scotland by Morton, or by some other satellite of the 
English interest, was regarded as a course of policy whi<d> 
she was inclined ,to follow, and in which Morton, it was 
sujqiosed, would have been a ready instrument of her 
pleasure. Measures were hastily taken to secure the king 
against the danger of his person being seized and sent to 
England by the contrivance of his too powerful minis- 
ter, alleged to be the willing tool of so dangerous an ally. 
The office of lord high chandierliun, as the immediate 
guardian of the king's person, was revived, as we have 
seen, in the person of the duke of Lennox ; that of de- 
puty chamberlain was granted to Alexander Ersldne, 
the M^ter of Mar, and the command of the king’s 
guard, reinforced and carefully cleared of all suspicious 
persons, was intrusted to captain James Stewart, all of 
them e^^mies to the earl of Morton. 

Fortifled by these circumstances the cabal of Morton's 
foes, for public and private reasons, became so strong, that 
little was wantin^^ili^te a plausible point of accusation upon 
which the late might be to capital triaL 

The veteran Ml^man's own avaK and overweening 
arroganeehad excit^ new odium efer since his accom- 
moda^|Kgrith Argyle and Athole. The cause was as 
foUowil^^ Morton's ancient hereditary enemies of the 
house ^JPbiqikon had begun once again to raise jdieir 
headsJngjM^bfianding the severity with whidi they 
had b^^RHBited by the regent Lennox, assisted by the 
forces of Elizabeth in the year 1575. The duke of 
Chatelherault had been several years dead; his dAeat 
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0On^ the earl of Arran^ had showed symptoms of derange^ 
ment early in queen Mary's tUne^ and had never since 
recovered frQm his mental diseii|| ; but ^e duke had 
two younger sons^ John^ who was in jpomSiuion of the 
famfly property^ and Claud, titular ab63|^ of Paisley. 
Both, but especially the latter, had made a distinguidied 
figure in the support of queen Mary's cause during the 
civil wars ; and Morton, whose revenge as well' as 
ayarice were insatiable, greeted the most vindictive 
measures. Specious pretexts were found in their ac- 
cession, which was more than suspected, to the murder 
of regent Murray, who was shot by Hamilton of Both- 
wdlhaugh, one of thdr kinsmen, and to^that of Lennox 
at the raid of Stirling, where lord Claud himsdf had 
been present, and which was said to be done^ by his 
express command. The deeds were no doubt cfipable 
in proportion to the dignity of the high persditis that 
were dain. Yet if such facts, occurring in the heat 
of so bloody a civil war, %ere allowed as fair subjects 
of prosecution after arms had been laid down on mutual 
agreement, it was clear that the wounds of internal dis- 
cord could never have been staunched. Morton, however, 
having determined to avenge himself upon the devoted 
Hamiltons, proceeded against them as outlawed traitors, 
ravaged their estates, which he afterwards caused to be 
formally confiscated by parliament. The lords John 
and Claqd Hamilton escaped to England ; and the 
alleged crime, of which tliey had neither been tried nor 
found guilty, was, with equal injustice and cruelty, visited 
upon theitr'insane brother, the earl of Arran, who had 
been all idong in si^finement, and had no accession to 
their guilt, even if in his disturbed state of mind he 
could have been made legally responsible for his actions. 
Doom of forfeitoe was, neverthelns, pronou^cedi^ainst 
him ; and this irregular and rapacious mcdlllfl^tirred 
up ne# enemies against Morton, who hR "^already upon 
his, hands a faction much stronger than he was able to 
co^hd with. All these lay waiting for a day of vin- 
dlel^e retaliation, which failed not at length to arrive. 
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We have said that Morton was covered^ as if with 
a coat of mail, by the dbt of parliament which ratified 
the acts of his r^ency,^ and authenticated and pardoned 
all such br^i&eB of law as he might have committed in 
the cours(^ ^"llis government. But the ingenious hatred 
of captain James Stewart discovered a flaw in this pano- 
ply. That Morton was in some degree associated with 
Bothwell in the murder of Henry Damley had always 
been alleged ; and it was positively given in evidence by 
those subalt^n agents of Bothweu who died for the 
crime, that Archibald Douglas, titular parson of Glas- 
gow, the earl's relative and confident, and a busy agent 
in many of the dark and bloody transactions of the tim^ 
was present at the guilty act. This was averred, with 
the addition of a precise circumstance, that Douglas, in 
his hu^ to effect his escape, had left one of his slippers 
behind him. From this had been deduced as a conse- 
quence, that Archibald's friend, relative, and patron, Mor- 
ton, must have been a membe^of the conspiracy, the more 
especially^as he continued to favour and protect his kins- 
man Douglas. Now the act of ratification and indemnity 
in favour of the earl of Morton, while it contained the 
most cgpious remission of almost every other species of 
state crime, could not with decency have included a par- 
don, on the part of James, for the murder of his own 
father, and on this point, therefore, the late regent re- 
mained open to accusation and trial. 

, So very execrable were the politics of that Ifime, that 
even the process instituted by a son for obtaining the 
punishment of his father's murderer, was conducted in 
a manner which allied it to the vu]pBr proverb,— that 
it was a staff discovered for the express purpose' of beat- 
ing a dog, or in plain English, that the charge was 
iiisistedvUpon not out of regard for Darnley's memory, or 
the la^n^bMh^ latural desire of punishing his violent 
and crud luuimr, but for the purpose of depriving the 
hated earl of Morton of his estate, honours, and life. 

The ready agent in this tragedy was captain James 
Stewart, a man whom we have already described as Vibg 
* » 
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equally bold^ profligate^ and unconscientibus. When the 
IdUg was seated in full council tie appeared before them^ 
aud^ falling upon his knees^ impeadied the earl of Morton 
«B being art and part of (that is^ accessory^if^ the murder 
of the late king^ Henry Damley^ and offereg to make good 
the charge^ under the usual penalties if he diould fail in 
his proof. Morton^ with a disdainful smile^ referred to 
the services which he had done the crown^ and the 
severity with which he had prosecuted the murderers of 
Damleyj and offered to stand to his defence on that 
charge in any competent court. Stewart was about to 
reply, when the king imposed silence on both, and com- 
manded Morton to be put into custody until an opportu- 
nity of trial should be given in due and lawful form. 
At the same time he directed a warrant to be issued for 
the apprehension of Archibald Dou^as, who fled into 
England, and thus escaped prosecution. 

The carl of Angus, Morton's nephew, seeing the 
violent course which was^ pursued against liis uncle, 
offered to raise the forces of his family, and make a 
despcnitte attempt for his rescue. Morton, however, 
proudly forbade all armed interference, saying, he would 
perish a thousand times rather than it should be supposed 
he was unwilling to face a fair trial. 

Elizabeth, alsq, who foresaw the loss she must sustain 
in a Scottish minister so accommodating and deferential 
to her will as the earl of Morton, sent a threatening mes- 
sage to the king, by an ambassador of the name of Ran- 
dolph. She remdnstrated against the favour conferred 
upon young Lennox, desiring that he might be expelled 
from Scotland as ffp enemy to both countries. She de- 
manded that Morton, Angus, and their followers, should 
he restored to honour and favour, and admited, oii the 
whole, a menacing tone of language, whicnH^IPpported 
by a display of troops at Berwick and 
under the command of the earl of Hundhg^flt'wd lord 
Hunsdon. 

These menaces were ill qualified to serve their purpose; 
Jhey awakened the indignation of James, and roused the 
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spirit of the Scottish nation. The king instantly assem- 
hied forces in his tum^ and sent a messenger demanding 
to know expli<dtly whether the queen of England desired 
to have peaelb«>or war. Elizabeth^ long accustomed to 
dictate in Scbytish affairs^ and to be obeyed without re« 
monstrance, was not prepared for so spirited and inde- 
pendent an answer : she withdrew her troops from the 
frontiers, and left Morton to the fate which her inter- 
ference had probably accelerated. ^ 

The earl was brought to trial, under circumstanceb 
indicating an unusual contempt of the established forms 
of justice. During the proceedings against him, his 
accuser, James Stewart, by an act of royal favour, which 
seemed to prejudge the question between them,> was 
advanced to the honour and estates of the carl of Arran. 
There was something very iniquitous in the manner by 
which he attained this dignity. The spoils in which 
the minion of James the Siit>th thus dressed himself were 
the property and title of that unfortunate earl of Arran, 
the custody of whom had been granted to the same James 
Stewart, with the burden of maintaining the insane earl 
out of his own estate; a burden which he had dis- 
charged in a manner scandalously parsimonious. By 
the oppressive proceedings of Morton himself against 
the whole family of Hamilton lately ^ narrated, which 
extended as well against the lunatic earl as his brothers 
John and Claud, this earldom of Arran had become 
forfeited to the crown, although its possessor, even 
if he had been guilty of a crime, of which there was no 
proof attempted, could not in his state of mind have been 
a proper subject of punishment. Attd now, his title and 
fortune, of which he had been deprived by one rapacious 
minister, J|||Ufme the prey of another equally unjust and 
profligRh^^ 

It ii|k^4Pni^ed by historians that Morton, with the 
creduUly^wr 'that age, had an anxious recollection of an 
ancient prophecy, which declared that the bloody heart 
diould fall by the mouth of Arran.** This the regent 
interpreted to mean the downfall of the Douglasseii^ de- 

V a 
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signed as was usual in such viUicinations by their well- 
known cognisance^ and that py means of an earl of 
Arran. This^ it is was the reason for his press- 
ing the unfortunate family of Hamilton^ )gi^o were ^the 
legitimate proprietors of that title^ almost to their total 
destAiction. When^ therefore^ he heard that the earl- 
dom of Arran was conferred upon his accuser Stewart^ 
he replied^ with a surprised and desponding expression^ 

Is it even so ? then I know what I must expect." 

When Morton was brou^t to his trial at E^nburgh^ 
large bodies of men were drawn up in different ports of 
the city to overawe the friends of the accused. The 
records of the trial are lost^ but there is evidence that 
the assize consisted in many instances of the earl's per- 
sonal enemies ; and that^ dthough he challenged them 
on that score, his remonstrances were not attended to. 
His servants were also put to the torture in no common 
manner; for Arran thought it necessary, after the earl's 
execution, to sue out an immunity for the violence to 
which they had been subjected. 

When Morton heard the indictment read he did not 
show suiprise or emotion ; but when the verdict of the 
jury brought hhn in guilty of concealing, or be^g art 
and part in the murder of Henry Damley, he repeated, 
with considerable vehemence, ** Art and part ! art and 
part 1 God knows it is not so." 

In his conferences virith the clergy he more fully ex- 
plained what he nv' ant by this exclamation. He con- 
fessed to them that upon his (Morton's) return from Eng- 
land after his exile, for accession to Rizzio's death, the 
earl of Bothwell h^ proposed to him, both personally 
md through the medium of his kinsman Archiludd 
Pouglas, to be concerned in the deaA of Damley, 
assuring him it was a deed which had the j j fe j p i's appro- 
bation. Morton stated that he had repl^^lK^s pro- 
posal, that having so lately been release<f fMra state 
of exile, he would not be implicated ih such an im- 
portant matter unless Bothwell would produce to him the 
queen's sign-manual in warrant of the deed."-— Tho 
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earl of Bothwell/* he said^ '' promised Uf |^h)duce him 
such an assurance^ but ntver did so^ and therefore he re- 
mained a stranger to the conspiracy ; excepting that he 
kn^w generiUy that such an alfeion was meditated by 
Bothwell and" others." 

The condemned earl was naturally asked by his 
reverend visitoss why^ having become privy to so hor- 
rible a conspiracy^ he did not take measures for unfold- 
ing the plot and preventing its execution. To whom,'* 
replied the earl, should I Have made the discovery ? if 
to the queen, she was herself at the bottom of the deadly 
plot; if to Lethington, or other statesmen of the time^ 
they were accomplices to the execution ; if to Damley, 
he was a creature of so weak and fickle a temper, that 
he would have communicated it to his wife, and in 
any case I should have been inevitably ruined." Thus 
far the apology seems reasonable, though it gives ua 
a horrible idea of the court and councils of Scotland at 
the time. 

But Morton had less to answer when his ghostly 
assistants demanded of him why he continued to show 
friendship and favour to Archibald Douglas, who had 
acted^on this occasion as the confidan^of Bothwell, and 
was generally averred to have been personally present at 
the murder, and whom, notwithstanding, he created a 
judge of tlie court of session ? nor was any satisfactory 
reply, which could be consistent with Morton's pretended 
abhorrence of the tragedy of the Kirk of Fidd, ever re- 
turned to this question. 

Sentence of death immediately followed upon the earl 
of Morton’s being found guilty. He slept soundly on 
the night previous to his execution, and went through 
the services of religion with apparent devotion. On 
mornings '^Mpg received intimation that all things were 
ready IbWH^^^ecution, 1 praise God," said he, 1 am 
ready HketHae." 

As the, fallen statesman who had once been so pre- 
mninent was conducted to the cross of Edinburgh, which 
was the place of execution, the mendicants craved alma 
«f 4 
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of him ; an^P^e was compdl^ to borroffr. the sum of 
twenty shillings Scots to obtain the means yf bestowing 
It^ so low were redi^yd those boards of wealthy the 
amassing of which haVbeen one of tl^c pmcipal cdlfeieB 
of this great noble^s catastrophe. He met Ris death with 
the same^ determined courage that he had often displayed 
in bftttle ; and it was remarked with^interest % the 
common people^ that he suffered decapitation by a rude 
guillodnd^f the peri<^d wh|ch he himself during his ad- 
ministration had introduced into Scotland from Halifax: 
it was called the Maiden* 




It was never knowjn in what way Morton's treasure 
had been disposed of^.jsomc traditions report it to be 
still in existence concealed amongst the vaults of the 
castle of Dalkeith ; but a more probable rumour states it 
torhave been delivered over to his nephew Angus^ and by 
him expended in the support of those who^ aftel* the raid of 
Ruthven^ shared his exile in England. To this the earl 
^ is supposed to have alluded when paying out a final sum 
June of money for the behoof of tliose digressed persons^ he 
observed, It wa^all gone at last ; and that, considering 
*581. what means' it had been amassed, he had never ex- 
pected to see it ijiiMtiGe so much good." » 

The ch5!tact8r of Morton shows dark even amongst 
the glob'my of the period. Wlien we have sai^ 

that he was>^f|p!lMH;i^^ brave and acutely sagacious, 
almost qualities are set forth. His ambi- 

tion could I 0 HI 7 be gratified with power, nor his avarice 
with money united a degree of selfish profligacy 

with great ^tensions to religious zeal. Yet his death 
so conducted as to resemble a judicial murder; and 
t^'/ministers who succeeded to James's favour made 


]V|prton's sway regrett^^ since, with all his looseness ctf 
prindide, they wanted lui good sense ta&^ 
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CHAP. 

CBjCffACTEa OFjj^AlCES. GREATLY INFLUENCED BY PERSONAL 

TIMIDITY* HIS IRRESOLUTION. HIS HIGH OPINION OF ROYAL 

PREROGATIVE. CONTROLLED BY THE OPINIONS OF HIS SUB- 

JECTS AND THE -NATURE OF HIS RIGHT TO THE CROWN. 
SAVED FROM. MANY DANGERS BY HIS FLEXIBILITY OF TEMPER. 
-^HIS ATTACHMENT TO FAVOURITES. HE THROWS TI|F GOVERN- 

MENT INTO THE HANDS OF LENi.'OX AND ARRAN. —INFAMOUS 

CHARACTER OF THE LA^ER. HIS PROFLIGATE MARRIAGE 

AND GENERAL UNPOPULARITY. HE MISLEADS LENNOX| AND 

SEEKS TO UNDERAIINE HIS INFLUENCES. A CONSPIRACY TO 

REFORM THE STATE. THE EARl^^^r COWRIE IS INDUCED 

TO JOIN IT. — HIS CHARACTER. — KINO IS SEISED AT 
THE RAID OF RUTHVEN, AND DETAINED A PRISONER. — HE 
DISSEMBLES WITH GOWRIE AND HIS ASSOCIATES.— ARRAN IS 

MADE PRISONER. LENNOX IS BANISHED, AND DIES IN 

FRANCE. THE KINO OSTENSIBLY RATIFIES THE RAID OF 
EUTHVEN, WHICH IS APPROVED OF ALSO BY THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH. — MEANTIME JAMES ENTERTAINS 
DEEP DISCONTENT FOR THE RESTRAINT INFLICTED ON HIM.— 
HE LETS ELIZABETH KNOW HIS REAL SENBMVNTS.— THE LORDS 
PERMIT HIM MORE PERSONAL LIBERliS^ — HE ESCAPES TO 

ST. Andrew’s. — the lords coNcsiofRir the raid or 

RUT^VEN ARE OVERPOWERED AT COUDT^Ari^AAfES RULES AT 
FIRST WITH MODERATION, BUT ARR'MY^lSicOVDRS HIS IN- 
FLUENCE, AND IMPELS THE KING TO VINBljCTm MEASURES.— 
^ QUEEN ELIZABETH EXPOSTULATES WIT;k|^^iiiM£S WITHOUT 
EFFECT. — WALSINGHAM VISITS »THE‘ j M BKlt GOfURT, AND 
FORZIS A HIGH OPINION OF THE KINO. CLERGY 

INTERFERE ON BEHALF OF THE LORDS - WITH THE 

RUTHVEN CONSPIRACY. THESE LO^f ARBs. — 

GOWRIE IS TAKEN AT DUNDEE* AKO^ MAR TAKE 

STIRLING) WHICH IS PROMPTLY RETAKEN. — ' GOWRIE TRIED. 

AND EXECUTED. VIOLENCE OF ARRAN. NOW ' 

TRpLLKD J4INXSTEJI. 


Tbb ddath,l^^|te;earl of Morton restored the king in the 
full senfi^^^'&^^wdrd to the management of his own 
affiars, in his pleasure to use almost ez- 

dusively die nH ministry oi^^e duke of Lennox 

and Jasons the new ead|;plF Arran. It is^ 

therefore^ no# %^proper time to mdm eome obseryationa 
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upon the Aaracter of James the Sixths who^ though 
in genius and disposition inK^rior to many of his long 
line of ancestors^ was^^destined^ hy uniting in his person 
the crowns of England and Scotland, to attain a jftch 
of power which none of them before his mother’s ac- 
cession could have been entitled even to dream of. 

It happens^ in general^ at least among civilised people^ 
that accidents connected with the corporeal and outward 
frame alone seldom produce much influence upon the 
mind: nothing can be more common than to see a vigor- 
ous mind in a feeble frame^ and a gallant resolution ill 
seconded by a puny person. In the case of James the 
Sixths however, this was extremely different ; for a 
considerable part of that prince's habits and tone of 
thought and feeling may be traced to the consequences 
of the brutal assault upon Rizzio, committed in his 
mother’s presence two montlis ere yet he beheld the light. 
A weakness in his limbs, which he never entirely re- 
covered, gave him a singular, odd, ungainly, and cir- 
cuitous mode of walking, diametrically opposite to that 
which we connect with the movements of majesty. The 
same shocking scene, probably, gave rise to a nervous 
ti^dity, by w^h James was affected to a ludicrous 
degree. , Jt was' remarked of him, that difl^nt not 
only frojh the disposition of his fathers, but^/Elrom that 
of his mother l^ary, who could look with aj;^;^$hrinking 
eye upon all the array of war, James wahtSl most 
ordinary personal courage, a virtue, and one is sometimes 
tempted to suppose' thq only one, of that age. The king 
could never behold a u^^oAeword without shrinking, and 
he turned away his .even from that very pacific 
weapon which he was ^^|^ed to draw for the purpose 
of bestowing the a knight dubbed ndth un- 

locked rapier, and fi%9yp^et-consideration. The same 
species of timidity ran fmugh his whole tnind and ac- 
tions, like an extensive.Jiftw in a rich piece of tapestry, 
defacing and rendering of little value that which would 
have otherwise been rare and jirecious. Thus, while na- 
ture had given him a sound and ready judgment, and a wit 
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which was sometimes ev^ brilliant^ she withheld from 
him that accurate knowledge of propriety which is ma- 
nifested in applying to its propei?. place^ or using in its 
either what is serious^dr what is humorous^ 
without which tact or sense of propriety wisdom sinks 
into a vender of proverbs, and wit into a mere buffoon. 
To remedy, if possible, these natural defects, James’s 
education had been sedulously cared for ; his tutor, 
George Buchanan, being not only oi^e of the best scholars 
of the age, but capable of rivi^ng the purest classics in 
die composition of their own beautiful language. In 
this art he accomplished his pupil James, just up to 
that point where strength and vigour of thought is 
demanded to give animation to language, but unfortu- 
nately he could conduct the royal student no farther. 
The ordinary subdedes of scholastic learning were easily 
comprehended by a mind which delighted in ingenious 
trifling ; but a dmorous disposition cannot form ideas of 
dignity and resolution, nor, of course, can a timorous 
mind frame, or a hesitating tongue give utterance to, a 
daring conclusion. 

Yet it must be owned there were periods of James's 
life ii^ which awakened pride and' tiiitural talent Ite- 
sumed the appearance of flrmness and presence of 
mind, authorising us, perhaps, to suppose that his 
want of eoutsge arose from the defects of his nerves, 
which upon great occasions might he supplied by the 
energies ^ hia mind, rather than from actual cowardice ; 
which intellectual failing must always be most pre- 
dominant when the danger ia^greatest. 

In his ideas of government Jt naturally followed that 
James was influenced by situation ; by his con- 

sciousness that his elevatioj^ W ihe crown had tak^p 
place neither from affecdoirWf respect to his person, 
but from the desire to obtain tinder the shadow of his 
authority an opportunity of detho^ning his mother. This 
consciousness generated an apprehension, lest, through 
means of some conspiracy among his subjects, he should, 
in his turn, be overtaken by a fate similar to that which 
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had banished his mothel^fronigScotland^ and occasioned 
her being confined as a prisoner in a foreign land. His 
fears on this score had been increased during the stem 
rule of Morton^ who had, with singular imprudence, 
neglected the obvious means by which ^he pride and 
vanity of the youthful monarch might have been recon- 
ciled to his condition, through an ostensible show of re- 
spect and deference. 

It may be added, ^hat 4[amcs, both from situation and 
taste, waasvery much disposed to study and to acquiesce 
in the numerous works at this time current in Europe, 
which argued in behalf of the despotic and unimpeachable 
authority of monafehs, as the direct delegates of Heaven, 
and as accountable for the use of their power to tliat 
divine authority alone by whom that power was conferred- 

But though this species of reasoning in one point of 
^iew led James to a conclusion which was doubtless 
highly agreeable to him, yet in another, and that one of 
great importance, it might have been fatal to his right 
of immediate possession of the crown of Scotland. In 
the first place, his right had been, during his infancy, 
set up and and maintained by a party who had assumed 
the government, issued laws, and ey6& struck mcney in 
his name, expressing, as a fixed priddple, tliat the con- 
trol of the sovereign lay with the aul^ects ; and that he 
might be resisted by them so soon as he ceased to use 
his authority for the public good. His own right rest- 
ing on such a fou' dation, it could not escape so acute an 
observer as James, that in assumiiig^and defending an 
opposite doctrine, he ran the risk of provoking that large 
and strong body of liis subjects who had placed him on 
the throne, together with the whole clergy of Scotland, 
u^on whose suffrages his right had been established, and 
by whose exertions it had bd^ii'.maintained* 

But, secondly, if James Jiild adopted in action, as he 
probably did in theory, the^'jlbctrines of arbitrary power 
and unchallengeable autho^ty, however flattering in the 
abstract, he might incur not only the probability of alien- 
ating the affections and loyalty of the nobles and clergy 
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by whom his government had'^'^Aen established^ and by 
whose internal strength, al well as their elose connection 
with England, it had been originally supported, but the 
certainty of losing the favour and support of those among 
his subjects who from interest or conviction might, like 
himself, rely upon hereditary right. It could not escape 
him that such right was not in himself, but that the 
doctrine which proclaimed it indefeasible must pro- 
nounce that it was still vested in the person of his unfor- 
tunate mother Mary. ' * ^ ^ 

Thus the theoretical pretensions of James to rule by 
divine right were at absolute variance with the mode in 
which he ascended, and the title by which he held the 
throne ; and his natural indecision of temper was aug- 
mented by the difficulty of reconciling his own ideas of 
the right of a king de jure to his real condition of a 
monarch de facto. The consequence of such a coUisiolif 
happening in the person of a prince of an irresolute temper 
necessarily produced a vacillating and indefinite species 
of conduct, which led each faction in turn to suppose that 
the king was of their party. And although the inde- 
cision and inconsistency arising from this cause rendered 
James's conduct less r&spcciable than that of a more 
daring and determined prince, yet it must be owned 
that this system oilT lotion, cloaked by bold words, and 
occasionally evincing' some firmness, seemed rather the 
fruit of policy than timidity, and had the effect of ex- 
cluding neither party from hope of his favour, and induc- 
ing all to abstain from violent measures against a prince 
whom none could i^gard as their declared enemy, though 
at the same time no one was entitled to consider him as 
their exclusive head and jji'otector. The same uncer^ 
tainty of conduct, the same good-natured pliability, req^ 
dered James, at a later of his reign, disposed, as we 
shall see, to cultivate thcT^'f^d ojiinion of the various 
factions in England, in or<^*^ to unite in his own behalf 
their different votes for the Succession. 

Thus the first monarch of Britain may be said to have 
reaped from his flexibility of temper the advantage 
claimed by the versatile ^arl of Pembroke, when he 
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accounted for his being a favourite through various 
mutations of church and statE during four reigns^ from 
Henry VIII. downwards^ by confessing that he was born 
of the willow not of the oak, or in other words, that he 
had been a dexterous and unblushing time-server. 

The same want of manly firmness in James VI. is to 
be discovered in his habits of favouritism. Wherever 
such attachment exists, it resembles some creeping plant 
striving to support itself by that firmness on the part 
of anotij^ which ft does not find within itself; and 
like such parasite plants, also, James was not very nice 
in selecting the prop by help of which he proposed to 
raise and sustain his own resolution. 

Another quality of James’s mind was gratified by tliis 
tendency to rule by the means of favourites. Without 
apparently any strong sense of pleasure or disposition to 
unlimited indulgence in his own person, James was 
addicted to occupy his time in frivolous pursuits, or 
consume it in the languor of indolence. This last habit 
of inaction induced him to trust the execution of the 
necessary but troublesome parts of his kingly duty to 
favourites, who secured their master’s good opinion by 
an affectation of extreme regard for his person, which 
the good-natured king appears never to have s&pected 
of being counterfeit. Encouraged by such persons as 
had gained his ear, he readily adopted the belief in his 
own supreme wisdom, which was echoed and re-echoed 
by all around .him; and he was unbounded in his 
reliance upon those who enjoyed his favour, because 
it never occurred to him that he could have been mis- 
taken in choosing proper objects of affection and confi- 
dence, or that men so correct in admiring his wisdom 
^ight probably be themselves rather deficient in that 
attribute. With still more culpable negligence he was 
cardess of the faults of those who had his favour : ihulf^ 
he Qften overlooked, if he did not actually encourage 
in their {>ersons, a tone of vice and profligacy which did 
not apparently bdong to his own character. 

We have already shown reasons why as a king James 
wa(|jealou8ly attached to hie privileges, yet cautious of 
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exerting his power in su^ a manner as to provoke re^ 
sistance. In this case^ perhaps^ his constitutional timi- 
dity was of advantage to his subjects and himself^ since 
it was the means of adjourning to another generation the 
contention between the prerogative of the king and those 
rights wliich began to be claimed on behalf of the people. 

Wc must remark^ in the last place^ that James's aU 
tachmcnts to his favourites^ though inordinate while they 
continued^ were in fact far from bei^g dcep-roo|^ ; and 
there is reason to think that in many doses' usurp* 
ation over him^ which his supine indolence permitted 
them to assume^ was in the long run felt as a idavery^ 
which^ though he himself had not energy to throw ofi^ 
he was not averse to see destroyed by any other means ; 
at least it is certain that most of his favourites had 
become distasteful to him before their fail. 

In a word, James the Sixth was an example that 
ther high rank, nor shrewd sense, nor ready wit, nor a 
deep acquaintance with the learning of the age, can ac- 
quire respectability for a man timid both by moral 
and physical causes, and incapable of acting upon suit- 
ing occasion, with total carelessness to his own comforts, 
his owB safety, or, if the case calls for it, his own life. 
With these remarks on the character of a monarch called 
to perform one of the most interesting parts in British 
history, and to close a long train of useless and unna- 
tural wars between the divided portions of the island, we 
will close what we have to say on the subject, and re- 
turn to the prosecution of Scottish history. 

Such as he was, king James now threw the govern- 
ment of Scotland so exclusively into the hands of 
Lennox and Arran, that the nation at large were ex- 
tremely disgusted with his conduct. Arran, in particulal^ 
the rapacity of Morton, without either his wisdom 
ir his experience ; and in private life he set decency 
and morality alike at defiance. He had carried on a 
criminal intrigue with the wife of the earl of March, a 
woman young and handsome, but in other respects infa- 
mously profligate. To mske way for a union betwixt 
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her and her lover^ the counte^ pleaded for divorce from 
her husband upon die saine scandalous reason which 
was afterwards alleged by the coitntess of Essex ; and 
having thus obtained her liberation from the band. of 
matrimony^ she conferred her hand in shameless triumph 
upon her paramour Arran. ' This gave the highest of- 
fence to a nation which boasted of having reformed their 
moral system upon the pure lessons of the Gospel, and 
whose c|^Qd, though somedmes strained to the toleration 
of acts Sk rapiife and viofence in the ainbidous and vin- 
dictive, was specially adverse to the licentious excesses 
of a voluptuary. 

For some time the two favourites who held an undi- 


vided sway over James’s affections pursued their course 
hand in hand, or rather Stewart suffered the duke of 
Lennox to appear the ostensible superior, and was content- 
lib to rank in the capacity of his assistant and dependant. 
When raised, however, to the rank of nobility, and 
wedded to a woman of ambition as irregular as his own, 
the new earl of Arran became impatient of the duke's 
precedence and superiority in a degree which had never 
occurred to him when captain James Stewart. He en- 
deavouied, by various means, to rival his credit i|dtli the 
king, and inspired^the people with jealousy of his favour. 
Under pretence of friendship he found little difficulty in 
instigating the inexperienccid duke of Lennox to quarrel 
with several of his soundest friends and best advisers ; 
and was thus the means of stirring up dissension be- 
tween the duke ana the Master of Mar, Sir William 
Stewart, captain of Dunbarton, Alexander Clark, pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, and above all, the earl of Gowrie, 
treasurer of Scotland, persons of considerable influence, 
aAd all well inclined to the duke of Lennox ^11 estranged 
from him by the 'ntrigues of Arran and his lady. 

This was not all, nor even the worst part of the evn 
rendered by Stewart to the young nobleman who had first 
raised his influence at court. He never failed, upon every 
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his pretences^ was still at heart a devoted servant of th^ 
duke of Guise^ a favourer of the catholic religion^ a tool 
.ibf the court of France, and a dangerous person to retain 
any share in the king’s affections. Now^ although these 
insinuations^ ^considering the quarter from which tliey 
came, might have been more than suspected, yet as they 
fell upon the cars of persons who^ were very much 
disposed to receive them as true, the circumstance of 
deriving their origin from the false and profligate 
Arran did not operate as it woflld a>therWpe have 
done to deprive them of credit. Strong jealousy, there- 
fore, prevailed among the envoys and partisans of Eng- 
land, as also the clergy and reformed part of Scotland, 
all of which parties regarded the duke, being a stranger 
and a converted Catholic, as still retaining a dangerous 
partiality for the country and the religion in which he 
had been educated. aft 

But these suspicions excited against Lennox did not at 
all raise in tlie public estimation the character of the earl of 
Arran, by whom they had been infused into the mind of 
the people. On the contrary, whatever might be his 
success in representing his rival Lennox as the friend of 
France and Rome, he himself continued to be esteemed, 
by almdst all except the deceived king and a few depfnd- 
ants who hoped to rise by his favours, ft bold, bloody, and 
ambitious minister, regardless both of law and justice, 
and only intent upon amassing power and wealth by the 
wreck and ruin of others. 

Scotland had been long accustomed to the use of vio- 
lent remedies in state diseases, so that the apprehension 
of Lennox's partiality for France, and of Arran's general 
profligacy and oppression, soon excited a party among the 
nobles to remove ^ese obnoxious favourites from thekinij^ 
jpjysence by force itself, if force should be found necessa^ 
^he members of this conspiracy were chiefly such nobles 
as had been attached to the king's party during the civil 
wars, most of whom considered the execution of Morton 
as a violent precedent, tending to place the lives 
and fortunes of other nobles at the ^sci^ti<m of the 
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crown ; since in the course of the late tempestuous times 
there were few or none who had not been at one period 
or another privy to^ if not aiding in^ matters which 
might be construed into high treason. 

The principal conspirators were the earl of Mar, the 
master of Glammis, the lords Oliphant, Boyd, and Lind- 
say, the abbot of Dunfermline, secretary of state, and 
others who had been formerly allied with Morton apd the 
English fa^ion. They were very desirous to draw to their 
party thi^earl of Gowrie^ a man so generally esteemed 
for courage and hardihoed, that he was known among his 
intimates by the name of Greysteel, being that of a 
' tampion in Scottish romance, bestowed at the time upon 
such as were held to excel in chivalry. But although 
the earl of Gowrie was even by direct descent con- 
nected with those who drove matters on most severely 
Against queen Mary*, he does not appear to have been 
himsdif of a tufbulent disposition, or much disposed to 
enter into the conspiracy, of which he afterwards bore 
the chief blame, and for which he suffered the chief 
punishment. An agent, named Cunningham of Drum- 
quhassel, was employed to persuade him that the duke 
of Lennox had an intention to slay him at their first 
meeting. The belief of this false report indifeed the 
credulous earl to engine himself with the lords who 
were associated for displacing the king's favourite mi- 
nisters, or, as they termed it, for reformation in Jthe 
state. Their avowed purpose was to cause both Len- 
nox and Arran to be removed from the king's pre- 
sence by exiling the former to his native country of 
FVance^ and imprisoning the more obnoxious minion, or 
putting him to death, should no less effectual mode of 
jjestroyiiig his influence over the king be fallen upon. 

I The time selected for executing this sdicme was that 
which the king had chosen to enjoy the amusement 3t 
hunting in the country of Athole, so wdl suited for that 

* He waa son of that lord Ruthven who played the principal part in 
Risno's murder, and who was so little affbctedwith remorse for his share in 
•hat tragedy, that on his dcath.bed be spoke with great coolness of ** tbe 
^^nghtertf David." 
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Sport. His favourite nlinisters did not attend him on 
this occasion. Lennox remained at Dalkeith^ and the 
earl of Arran at Kinneil, which had fallen to him as the 
principal mansion of the unfortunate earl^ whose title 
and property, bcjcame his ^ spoil. When, therefore, 
Janies returned from Athole towards the low country, 
with a small train of his household servants, it was 
natural that Gowrie should invite him to his castle of 
lluthven, which lay in the Jcing's road, and. that the 
king should accept the invitation of a great oMcer of the 
court against whom he had no ground for apprriiension. 
James had no sooner arrived at Ruth ven than liis reason- 
able suspicions were awakened by the concourse of 'armed 
men who surrounded the castle, and the arrival of guests 
augmenting the number of those formerly assembled, all 
known to belong to one faction in the state, and wearily 
not the thoughtless air of persons about to engage in 
sylvan sports, but the anxious and severe aspect of such 
as were bound on some perilous enterprise. He took 
care, however, not to let these suspicions transpire, and 
endeavoured to act as if he apprehended nothing. 

Next morning the king appeared early, dressed and 
ready ^o set out upon his journey ; but the associated 
lords had no mind to lose an opportunity which might 
not have again returned. The principal persons con- 
cerned in the enterprise entered James's bed-room in a 
body, and delivered to him a petition or remonstrance, 
setting forth that they, the king's faithful subjects, had for 
Che space of two years suffered such false accusations, 
calumnies, oppressions, and persecutions, by means of the 
duke of Lennox and of the person who assumed the title 
of earl of Arran, that like insolence and enormities 
had never been heard of in Scotland. Their manife^ 
<rf^lhrther stated, that their persecution was felt by the 
whole body of the commonwealth, but diiefly by the 
ministers of the Gospel, and the true professors thereof ; 
and that while men who had been attached to his ma- 
jesty's service during his youth were, though jhe king's 
beat sulgccts, driven into bianishment, and many of those 
N 2 
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who remained were subjected tC partial prosecutions and 
oppression^ and while all of thein were grossly calum- 
niated^ and violently excluded from tlie presence of the 
Bovcreign, they saw with indignation that papists and 
notable murderers were, on the other hanci, daily called 
home from deserved exile, and cither restored to stich 
property as they had before enjoyed, or compensated by 
gifts out of the estates of the king's faithful subjects. 

The igaq^e remonstrance charged Lennox and Arran 
with involving the king in plots and confederacies with 
the pope, the king of Spain, and the French papists, and 
with the bishops of Glasgow and Ross, the adherents of 
his mother, queen Mary, by whom he was urged to 
eiibct her freedom from imprisonment, and associate her 
with himself in the royal autliority. 

However disagreeable this rough remonstrance might 
be to the king, the time and place* rendered it dangerous 
to express his displeasure ; so James received it, as pru* 
deuce recommended, with complaisance. But upon his 
attempting to leave the chamber, with a general promise to 
give all due consideration to the petition of his beloved 
subjects, the Master of Glammis interposed between liim 
and the door of the apartment, and gave him bluntly to 
understand he would not be permitted to leave the 
castle. After vain expostulation, the king burst into 
tears. Let him weep,” said Glammis fiercely : better 
children weep than bearded men.” These words sunk 
deep into the king's heart; and though generally of a 
placable disposition, the insult which they contained was 
never forgotten or forgiven. 

For the present, however, James was compelled to 
submit to his fate, and to subscribe and issue a pro- 
dlamation, declaring his purpose, by his own free con- 
sent, to xemain for some time in the province of Strath^ 
earn, wfA such lords as were then around him. 

W&n the news of this change of ministry, as it may 
be for such rude violence was in Scotland the 

freq|ient mode for transferring political power, reached 
the two favourites against whom it was chiefiy Icvelledi^ 
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each of them behaved in a manner indicative of his cha- 
racter. The carl of Arran^ as daringly rash as he 'was 
unprincipleil and ambitious^ rode headlong towards 
Ruthven castle^ at the head of a handful of armed fol- 
lowers^ with M^om he boasted to drive the conspirators 
into mouse-holes." Had he encountered a considerable 
force under the earl of Mar, which was lying in wait on 
purpose to intercept him, there is little doubt he would 
have been slain with his whole party; but the same 
rashness which endangered his life was, iiv ^ct, the 
means of saving it ; for receiving some intimation of the 
ambush he separated himself from his own troop of horse, ‘ 
and fetching a circuit around the squadron of Mar, he 
rode to Ruthven castle with two attendants only. What 
his purpose could have been in so rash a proceeding wc 
are left to conjecture ; but the result was more favourable 
to him than could have been anticipated. Arran 'was not 
permitted, of course, to approach the person of the king, 
but, on the contrary, made prisoner, and thrown into a 
dungeon. He was soon after transferred to Stirling 
castle ; and a strong inclination was exhibited on the 
part of the associated lords to have taken his life, for 
which specious pretexts could not have been wanted. 
But dh willingness, perhaps, to provoke James by 
an action so violent, and the protection of the carl of 
Gowrie, who was destined, it would seem, to save the 
life of him who finally brought his head to the block, 
occasioned the favourite to be detained prisoner, and his 
life preserved, to be a principal author of future state 
commotions. 

The duke of I^ennox, who seems to have rested his 
only hopes of power upon the favour of his sovereign, 
Tvas no sooner given to understand that James was c|e- 
barred of his liberty on account of the favour which life 
*'had shown to him than he generously resolved, by with- 
drawing himself from Scotland, to remove at least that 
pretext for continuing the captivity of his sovereign. 
Without making any attempt to restore the state of ad- 
ministration which had been altered by the enterprise now 
» 3 
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popularly called the Raid of Ruthveii*^ he capitulated 
with the lords who were concerned in the enterprise^ and 
endeavoured to obtain liberty to return to court. This 
license was sternly refused; and a prociairationwas issued, 
by which he was commanded to leave Scot^jind. l^ennox 
offered n<r resistance ; but after some procrastination, in 
which he perhaps hoped that the ruling faction jpaight 
relent^ or the king regain some share of freedom and 
power, he at length retreated to Dunbarton castle, and 
from thence returned*'to Fiance by the way of London. 

There is every reason to think tliat this young noble* 
man, who showed few bad inclinations and many gentle 
and generous qualities, returned the king's preference by 
a personal attachment to James more deep and sincere 
than that with which monarchs are usually repaid by their 
favourite minions. His melandioly at separating from 
Scotland was of so deep a kind, that we can hardly assign 
disappointed ambition for its sole source, and willingly 
suppose that attachment to the sovereign who had so 
highly graced and favoured biro was a principal cause 
of Lennox’s disease. Trouble of mind brought on a 
fever, whidi terminated his life at Paris. He died, de- 
claring his sincere adherence to the protestant faith, and 
refusing the succours of the catholic church, in ^ntra- 
diction to the calumnies which had such general circu- 
lation in Scotland. 

James, who had been early imbued with the principle 
that the power of dissembling was essential to the art of 
reigning, now steei'vd his course in conformity to the 
directions of the lords who had assumed Jhe management 
of state affairs, and published a declaration, in which he 
acknowledged the raid of Ruthven, with all its circum- 
st^ces of violence towards his person and injury towards 
ms fec^ngs, to be laudable and good service, and prohi- 
bited ady of his subjects to attempt a rising or assem- 
bling in arms under pretence of setting him free from 
the counsellors who had been then intruded upon him. 

* XaUi signlflea properly an inroad of a predatory character. But the 
Scottish applied it generally to any multitude asiembled in amu for a via. 
lent purposcu. 
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The conspirators themselves also published a long de« 
claration^ exaggerating the crimes and the prcsuinx^tion 
of the fallen favourites^ and vindicating their violent re- 
moval as good service done to God^ to the state^ and to 
the king. Th« assembly of the church, prejudiced against 
LenhOx for his suppos^ attachment to the catholic faith, 
and more justly abhorring the profligate life and tyrannic 
ministry of Stewart earl of Arran, readily sanctioned the 
raid of Ruthven, and required all sincere protcstants to 
combine with the lords by wKbm the enterprise was car- 
ried into effect. This act was appointed to be read 
by every minister to his congregation. The king also 
granted, what he had it not in his power safely to with- 
hold, a remission, namely, to those concerned in the 
restraint of his person; and the convention of estates 
passed an act of ample indemnity on the same occasion. 

Meanw'hile tTames suffered in private all that could l>e 
endured by a young sovereign whose opinion of his pre- 
rogative was so lofty, and who felt that not his authority 
only but even his person had been grossly violated and 
insulted in the course of an action which he was now com- 
pelled to acknowledge to be good service, and not only to 
be pardoned, but to be rewarded as such. From some of 
those who immediately approached his person he did not 
attempt to conceal his internal feelings of being held under 
restraint by his present self-constituted counsellors. 

• To foreigners he was more reserved. Both tlie queen 
of England and the king of France had sent special 
ambassadors to enquire into the nature of the last 
revolution in Scotland, and, ostensibly at least, to offer 
the young king assistance, if he should complain of being 
placed under restraint by his subjects. To the French 
ambassador, Mons. de la Mothe Fenelon, and to Bow^ 
one of those who were sent by queen- Elizabeth, the king 
made general replies, in the same tenour with his public 
declarations ; namely, that he was well contented with 
the lords who were now about him, who conducted them- 
selves as faithful subjects, although they had, perhaps, 
been rash in adopting some prejudices against Lennox and 
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Others by whom he had formerl|r been counselled. With 
De la Mothe the king did not think it safe to be morefrank^ 
because the clergy and the more severe disciples of the re- 
formation regarded that nobleman as an ambassador of the 
bloody murderer^ by which name they distinguished the 
duke of Guise, and they somewhat indecently termittirthe 
white cross, which, as a knight of the order of St. $s][)rit^ 
De la Mothe wore upon his shoulder^ tlie badge of anti- 
christ. With a person so unpopular the king dared not 
exchange any confidence ; *and for reasons of a diiferent 
kind he did not choose to communicate his real senti- 
ments to Bow'es, one of the Knglish ambassadors. 

But while he amused these individuals in terms ex- 
pressing a general contentment with his condition, the 
king was more confidentially explicit to others. Hoping^ 
perhaps, to interest JBllizabeth in his favour, on account of 
her well-known general sentiments of respect to royal 
authority in the abstract, he privately declared to sir 
George Carey, son of lord Hunsdon, and kinsman to 
queen Elizabeth, that he was in reality highly dissatisfied 
with the violence which had been put upon him, and 
dis2)leascd with the counsellors who had tlirust themselves 
into the management of his affairs. Sir George Carey 
undertook to keep this communication secret from his col- 
league Bowes and all others save his mistress herself. 

Whether he communicated James’s private message to 
queen Elizabeth or not is not known, and is of very little 
consequence, since that sovereign could hardly require ex- 
press information to make her fully aware that James could 
not possibly look upon the raid of Ruthven in a milder 
light than as an act of rebellion. Indeed, from her con- 
duct she must be esteemed totally indifferent to the king’s 
bunions and feelings on the subject, so long as the 
conspiracy had i lised into power in Scotland a party 
disposed, like the lords in question, to act as the friends 
and partisans of England. She was, therefore, careful 
not to use any interference in her godson’s behalf, if his 
complaints to Carey were actually transmitted to her, and 
left the affairs of Scotland to hold their own natural course. 
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Tlie revolution in tim^ began to take a turn in favour 
of James. By dint of the king's successful dissimula- 
tion^ and confiding in the variety of pardons^ remis- 
sions^ and ratifications which they had accumulated for 
th(4r pfOtectiAi, if necessary^ the carl of Gowrie and his 
party ^gan to relax in the severity which they had at 
first exercised in watching the king's person^ and per- 
mitted him to follow his hunting parties and jonrnics of 
pleasure without interruption. He failed not to take 
advantage of the freedom thUs aflfbrdcd him to draw 
gradually around him such otlier nobles and counsellors 
as were unconnected with or inimical to those who were 
presently in power; and opening his mind to them pri- 
vately^ he expressed his resolution either to free himself 
from his present restraint, or to die in the attempt to 
acquire his liberty. At the same time he promised, in 
secret to MelviUe and other wise and judicious statesmen, 
who shared his confidence, and recommended to him 
moderate counsel, that should he succeed in his attempt 
to regain his liberty, he would nevertheless abstain from 
pursuing any passionate or vindictive course against 
those^concerned in the conspiracy of Kuthven. Nay, he 
even jirofessed that he would not exclude them from his 
favour, so’ as to drive them to desperation. In a word, 
he affirmed it to he his intention to rule with an equal 
hand among his nobility of all factions, to discourage the 
party-spirit, which, being the natural consequence of 
the long civil wars, had been so great an evil to the 
country, and, disowning all distinc.tion of king's men and 
queen's men, he professed his purpose to use the talents 
indifferently of all whom he sliould find capable to render 
him service. These dispositions of the king, which were 
privately whispered abroad, not only awakened the h^es 
of such of the peers as were excluded from administration 
to look for a speedy change, but even inclined some of 
the statesmen then in power, and the carl of Gowrie 
himself, to become fearful of the consequences of govern- 
ing by a faction, and rendered them desirous that tlic 
king should be admitted to his liberty, and that die system 
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of administration fihoukVbe rej^nodelled on a less exclu- 
sive footing, providing these po nts could be conceded to 
James without incurring the terrors ^f re-action and re- 
taliation on the part of the faction re-admitted to power. 

Wliilc matters were in this state^ Jame^devised jnea- 
sures for his own escape from the lords who bIi^ the 
raid of Ruthven had exercised the supreme po^i^ of 
the state^ and retained possession of his person. In 
1583. summer^ 1588, while the king was residing at his 
hunting-seat of FallAand/ a convention was appointed 
to be held at St. Andrew’s for the purpose of settling 
some disputed affairs between England and Scotland. 
The king conceived that he saw in this appointment 
some means of acquiring his freedom. Ilis plan was to 
send letters to the earl of March, the earl of Montrose, 
Marischal, Argyle, and Rothes, all enemies of the faction 
of Ruthven, appointing them to come to St. Andrew’s on 
a certain day ; and as he did not send intimation of the 
time or purpose of meeting to the other noblemen con- 
♦ nccted with the raid of Ruthven, he concluiled it likely 
they would not appear. The faithful Melville endeavoured 
to dissuade his majesty from the above, as a precarious 
and hazardous course : he represented that as the meet- 
ing of a convention was a matter which could not be 
well kept secret, the lords of the Ruthven raid were likely 
to take the alarm from tlie very circumstance of their 
not having received the usual summons ; and as their 
estates lay chiefly in Fife and Strathearn, they might 
assemble in force sufhvient to out-number those opposite 
peers, upon whose support the king relied, and who had 
to bring their followers from a greater distance. 

Notwithstanding this representation James, with more 
spurt than belonged to his character, resolved to proceed 
in* the' enterprise. For ^his purpose he determined to 
be at St. Andrew’s two or three days before the time ap- 
pointed for the convention, and consulted with colonel 
William Stewart, the commander of the guard, how he 
mi^^ place his royal person in security, when he should 
his quarters in that town. Accordingly, unsus- 
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peetecl, as it appeared, bymis ministers, whose want of in- 
telligence or dulness of a[»prehension seems to have been 
rather surprising, he set out upon his journey for St. An- 
drew's, as if he had been riding a hawking ; having at that 
time no attei^ant of the Ruthven faction near his person 
excepting the earl of Mar. The king came to St. Andrew's 

a^lythe," says Melville, as a bird escaped from the 
cage." The archbishop, in the mean time, held the castle 
of that place in readiness for the service of his sovereign. 
A 2)roposal of taking a view of the fine old fortress was 
acted upon by the king merely as if it had been an acci- 
dental suggestion of the moment, which had no deeper 
motive than curiosity. But he and his retinue had no 
sooner entered the castle gates than they were shut and 
barred by colonel William Stewart, the drawbridges 
raised, and the gentlemen of tlie guard placed on duty 
in defence of the walls. 

The next day the nobles of both parties entered the 
town : the discontented barons in greater number, 
better supplied with arms than the opposite party, and 
with the intention, it seemed, as well as the power, again 
to seize upon his majesty's person. A day of strife and 
battle seemed impending, in which the person of the king 
shoulfl be the prize of the victor, like that of his grand- 
father at the battles of Melrose and Kirkliston. But the 
exertions of James’s friends, who brought a body of 
royalists into the castle from the town and neighbour- 
hood, made the malecontent lords unwilling to come to 
violence ; while Gowrie, obtaining admittance to the 
king’s presence, renounced as treasonable his share in 
the raid of Ruthven, disclaimed all future proceeding of 
so unlawful a character, and after a grave admonition from 
James was once more admitted to the king's favour. ^ 

The principal accomplides in the late conspiracy, ffffd- 
ing themselves too weak to dispute the matter in arms, and 
being thus deserted by the chief member of their party, 
took the course of peaceful submission, and coming one 
by one before the king, acknowledged their offence, and 
obtained his migesty's pardon, under condition, however. 
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that they should submit to ^ch temporary exile as 
James should please to inflict upon them. The langt^e 
of the king^ as well as his proclamations^ was of a merciful 
and moderate character ; and he appeared little elated at 
the victory which he had gained in a struggle that sepmed 
at first so doubtful. He intimated^ that although lie had 
been for some time detained against his consent, in con- 
sequence of the raid of Ruthveu, yet it was not jj^s inten- 
tion to prosecute as a crime that or any thing else done in 
his minority ; but tha't he was, on the contrary, resolved 
to consider all offences which had occurred as arising 
rather out of the troublesome character of the times than 
owing to the criminal intention of the actors. He appoint- 
ed two principal nobles of each faction, — Angus and Mar 
on the one side, and Huntley and Crawford on the other, 
— to withdraw from court for a season, as being in some 
sort tlie representatives of the contending parties, whose 
absence might prevent the renewal of factious debates. 
The king, in the interim, proposed to guide his affairs 
by the less violent partisans, selected indifferently from 
both sides, from those nobles whom he meant to retain 
about his person. 

There can be little doubt that had king James pur- 
sued tlie wise and moderate course announced by these 
temperate proposals, in which he was sincere at the 
time, he could not have failed to have brought to good 
order the councils of his kingdom. But his propensity 
to favouritism, which so often interfered with his better 
thoughts, was destined on the present occasion to dis- 
turb his more deliberate, wise, and clement measures. 

The earl of Arran had, by favour of Gowrie, been 
lately freed from his prison in Stirling, having obtained 
pe^tfdssion to reside at his own house of Kinneil, upon 
his parole not to leave it, and particularly not to ap- 
proach the court. Immediately upon hearing of the re- 
volution which had taken place at St. Andrew's, he pro- 
posed to come to court and pay his duty to his majesty. 
By the advice of his present council, who were all aware 
of the favourite's deserved unnopularity, and apprehensive 
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of his influence over the ling's niii\d^ James was induced 
flatly to refuse the permission requested. But some 
time after wardsj under the specious pretence of paying 
his respects to the king upon one single occasion^ he was 
admitted to J ffmes’s presence^ when resuming that personal 
inflti&ce over his master which had been suspended by 
his absence^ he became as great or a greater favourite 
than ever»: the rather^ that Lennox^ who had more than 
rivalled him in the king's favour^ jvas now deceased. 

The known want of faith of this wicked man prevented 
the persons who had been concerned in the last troubles^ 
and particularly the agents in the raid of Ruthven^ 
from relying upon the word of the king> though repeat- 
edly pledged^ for their safety and indemnity. James^ 
they though tj might in his person forgive the restraint 
inflicted on him^ hut his more vindictive favourite would 
be sure both to remember and revenge his own impri- 
sonment at lluthven and Stirlings his threatened estrange- 
ment from courts and the yet more hostile intentions^ 
which had even menaced his life. 

Accordingly it was soon made evident, that it was the 
avowed policy of this ambitious and rapacious counsellor to 
proscqpte a violent course against those concerned in the 
raid of Ruthven. A menacing proclamation was issued, 
in which the offenders on this occasion were treated as 
persons stiU lying under the lash of the law, and which 
summoned each of them to take out formal remissions 
or pardons for their several offences. This proclamation 
plainly intimated that conditions of a penal kind, 
but chiefly pecuniary mulcts, would be imposed on the 
persons who should apply for the offered pardons, and 
likewise implied that the criminal fact was considered 
as yet obnoxious to prosecutions, notwithstanding 
several occasions on which the offenders had already 
obtained the royal pardon, both by express grant and 
by general proclamation. 

This unwise and direatening manifesto struck terror 
into all those who had been accessory to this crime. Many 
of them withdrew from c^urt, the more prudent actually 
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left the country^ and others prepared to follow the 
example. Gowrie^ himself^ who had acknowledge his 
guilt, and received an explicit pardon, was driven from 
the court by the coldness of the and the insolence 
of Arran, whose evil nature was in this particularly^ ap- 
parent, since Gowrie had not only been ||lie meins of 
preserving his life when made prisoner at Ruthven castle, 
but also, by warmly urging his being again permitted 
to see the king after ^ the revolution of Saint Andrew’s 
had laid the foundation for his restoration to power. 
Forgetful of these (Causes for gratitude to Gowrie, Arran 
pressed the unfortunate carl so hard, that, despairing, as 
it afterwards appeared, of regaining the king’s favour, he 
remained uncertain whether he should fly from the coun« 
try, or renew his engagements with other lords in the 
same situation, who meditated some violent mode of 
defence and retaliation. The further consequences of this 
will appear hereafter. 

Queen Elizabeth, seeing in the severity menaced against 
the lords of the raid of Ruthven the probable extinc- 
tion of the party in Scotland most attached to the English 
interest, seems to have resolved to try what impression 
could be made on James, a young and, she might sup- 
pose, an ignorant person, by a letter of a character more 
magisterial and menacing than usually occurs in tlie 
correspondence of sovereigns while friendly relations 
exist between them. She reminded him of die noble 
lesson of Isocratcf that a sovereign should hold his 
words to be of more account than the oaths of other men. 
She bemoaned him, ' she said, for permitting evil 
spirits to distract his mind, and lead him to think an 
honourable answer could be returned to her when all 
hiiF actions gainsayed his former words. You deal not 
with one,” proceeded Elizabeth, whose experience can 
take dross for good payment, nor with one that will be 
eai^y beguiled : no, I mean to set to school your 
cn^est counsellors.” She was sorry, slie continues, to 
see him bent to wrong himself in thinking to wrong 
Qllieni. She called upon himoto remember what he had 
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w^tcn to her with his oi|n hand concerning the dangcr« 
out^urses the duke of Lennox was entered into ; in con- 
tramction of which^ she alleges, that he now Burned to 
give the reproach of guilty folks to those who had pre- 
serve him fj«>m ruriiing upon that acknowledged hazard. 

kppe you more esteem your honour," she adds, '' than 
to give it suCh a stain, unce you protested so often to 
have taken these lords" (meaning the lords concerned in 
the raid of Ruthven) for your most affectionate subjects, 
who had acted all for your test aQvantage." She con- 
cluded this magisterial expostulation, by teseeching him 
to pass no farther on the course he was pursuing (that 
of severity, namely, against Gowrie and his friends) till 
he should consult with an ambassador extraordinary, 
whom she proposed to despatch towards him, and from 
whom he might receive better and more fruitful counsel 
than from all the dissemblers of his own court. 

This singulai epistle was written in Elizabeth's own 
hand, and diat in which James replied is no less worthy 
of notice. James was at home when a dispute was to he 
maintained by classical quotation. He answered his god- 
mother’s quotation from Isocrates, by taking notice of 
another maxim of the same author, which directs us to 
e^teeift those less our friends who continually praise us 
than such as use timely reproof, in which kind view of 
her sharp admonition he is determined, he adds, to con- 
sider it as the fruit of sisterly love, although acting 
upon misinformation. It is true, he says, that he was 
compelled at the moment, when he was in the power of 
those noblemen, to publish such proclamations and sub- 
scribe such pardons as were presented to him in their 
favour. The circumstances of the times did not admit 
his disputing their pleasure. It was also true, he acknow- 
ledged, that while under the same restraint of a predo- 
minant faction he intimated in public to the French and 
En^sh ambassadors that he was contented with his 
condition, and had none save friends about him ; but he 
reminds Elizabeth, that at the very time while he made 
ibis compulsory answer to De la Mothe Fcoidon and 
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Bowes^ he communicated to 8% George Carey, her kiBA- 
man^ his real feelings of his situation^ and his deter- 
mination rather to hazard dying honestly than to reign 
shamefully. He imputes the severo^languagc used by 
queen Elizabeth to the suggestions of KKtW counsellors^ 
and declares that he will rather l^^in memory her 
former effectual friendship than start ati^any wrong- 
placed syllable or sour sentence placed in her JUitc paper 
at the instance of others. Respecting Elizalii&th’s desire 
-that he will proceed no^ further against the Ruthven 
faction until a special ambassador should arrive on her 
part^ he declares^ that altl^gh Isocrates (whose maxims 
he has again at' her service) advises princes to execute 
with speed that which is fitting to be done^ yet he in- 
tends to abstain from doing any thing which can justly 
offend Elizabeth until the arrival of her cnvoy^ hoping 
and desiring that this' person so trusted may be as willing 
^ promote the effects of true love and friendship between 
them as he was assured was the desire and intention of 
Elizabeth as well as his own. 

The ambassador whose wisdom was thus praised^ and 
whose arrival at the court of James was so formally 
announced^ was no less a person than the celebrated 
'^Valsingham^ second to Burleigh alone as the falrourite 
counsellor of Elizabeth^ and one of the most accom- 
plished statesmen in Europe. He was sent by Elizabeth^ 
thinkings probably^ that his gravity and learning might 
have some effect upon James^ and obtain so much as- 
cendency as might check his purpose of altogether de« 
troying Jhe Rutliven conspirators^ and for the more 
general purpose of obtaining^ by means of a statesman 
ao well acquainted with mankind^ an accurate idea of 
thf* character of the Scottish sovereign, with whom 
Elizabeth musr^^jeccssarily have so many important af- 
fairs to transact^ and of whom she was the more likely 
to receive different reports^ as^ in* fact, James's character 
appeared very different to those who looked upon it in 
difibrent points of view. 

Jifalsingham, otherwise excellently qualified for his 
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mistresses purpose, was Iged and infirm, and the neces- 
sity of his usiu^ a wheel-carriage rendered his pro- 
gress extremely slow ; the rather as being magnificently 
attended, the old statesman travelled with a train cif 
eight score ef^'orse. * At his first audience of James, 
Walsinghani required to know why his majesty had 
changed thd%junsels and company of the noblemen lately 
around him, they being die best and most religious of his 
X^eers, and those of whom the queen of England had the 
highest opinion, and with wlibm sfie most willingly held 
intercourse. James made an^mmediate and well turned 
answer, indicating, it may be^' suxqiosed, his freedom as 
an independent prince to use what counsellors he pleased, 
and the reasonable expectation that tnose wnom he 
trusted ought to receive the confidence of his allies^,, 
This reply was so grave and pointed as struck wonder 
into the queen's old statesman, which he did not hesi- 
tate to express. f; 

Walsingham had another audience with JsCmes, no 
other person being present ; after which, the Englishman, , 
taking sir James Melville by the hand, declared his en- 
tire contentment with the Scottish sovereign. 1 have 
spoken,” said he, with an excellent* young prince, 
ignorant of nothing ; and of such happy expectation, 
that 1 think my heavy travel in coming hither is well 
bestowed in having but seen him.” 

The earl of Arran desired to enter into conversation 
with this celebrated statesman, who haughtily refused 
cither to see him or to abide longer at the court, where 
it is probable, however well he was received" himself^ 
he found no token of his intercession being available in 
favour of the Ruthven party. This he imputed to the 
ihfluence of Arran, whom he termed ^pomer of reji,- 
gion, a sower of discord, and an en/my of true and 
honest men. 

In revenge of the contempt with which he was treated 
by M^lsinghain, Arran took a course of expressing his 
feelings more dishonourable to himself and to his master 
than to the English envoy* He intercepted a diamond 
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ring, designed for Walsingham James^ valued at 700 
crowns, and presented in its stead one which inclosed 
a piece of ordinary rock crystal. The knights and gen- 
tlemen of quality who attended in Walsingham's retinue 
were also discourteously treated in bein^^eXcludeil from 
permission to wait upon the king when x^eiving his 
court. ^ 

Walsingham passed over these petty expressions of 
spleen with the contmnpt which they deserved from a 
statesman of his wisdom and experience. On his return 
home, the report of this distinguished minister, concerning 
the wisdom and learning of James, was of high advantage 
to the king, especially amongst those of the English people 
who began to look forward to the days which should 
follow queen Elizabeth’s death, and were, therefore, dis- 
posed to enquire into the character of her presumptive 
successor. James’s natural parts and acquired inform- 
ation qualified him to make a good figure in con- 
versation, wliile his indecision of disposition, and his 
being so unhappily subject to the influence of unworthy 
counsellors, often prevented the niiaxims which he knew 
how to use in counsel from being seconded by actions 
conforming to them. Walsingham’s high opinion of 
James was so boldly expressed, as for a time to draw 
down on her ancient statesman some shadow of that 
jealousy ivith which queen Elizabeth was apt to visit 
those who cxpressc<l a good opinion of any one near in 
her succession. C 1 the whole, however, the queen was 
disposed to treat James in future with more respect than 
hitherto. 

In November of this year Ludovic Stewart, eldest son 
to Jhe late duke of Lennox, arrived in Scotland, invited 
o.w;r by James, ivho took this mode of showing his kind 
recollection of hiS banished and deceased favourite. He 
was promoted to his uncle’s dignity and dukedom, and 
in due time, for he was but very young at his arrival 
in Scotland, was promoted lo considerable offices of dig- 
lUty. By diis kindness James evinced an amiable dis- 
^ition, inclined to carry frimdship beyond the grave. 
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III the mean time tiL troubles of Scotland daily in- 
creased. The conspirators of Kuthven sued out their 
pardons, which were not granted, but upon condition 
that they should depart tlic kingdom. Gowrie himself 
obtained liCCnfo to go into France; hut delaying his- 
purpose, b^me involved in more dangerous counsels,' 
which ternmated in his violent death. The clergymen 
had also mingled in the troubles of the community ; for 
having long since declared, by act of general as- 
sembly, that the raid of llulliven was good service, in- 
dividual preachers were from time to time induced to 
dilate upon the legality of the measure. AVhen called to 
account for such political sermons, they pleaded the 
privilege of the pulpit as an ample apology for expressing 
their opinion upon state affairs ; and contended • that 
though they might from thence utter treason, or what was 
liable to he punished as such, they were not amenable 
to the king's privy council, or any secular judge, but 
must always be tried and judged by the church judi- 
catories, at least in the first instance. Andrew Melvin, 
a preacher of talents and learning, set a bad example 
on this occasion to his brethren, accusing the Icing by 
tlic igidutiful assertion that he perverted the laws both 
of God and man, and flying to England when he was 
commanded to enter into prison. 

From all these subjects pf complaint the disaffection 
grew so general, that the earls of Angus and Mar, con- 
spirators in the exploit of Ruthven, united to seize the 
town and castle of Stirling, intending to render it 
the head quarters of their party, and expecting to be 
joined by the earl of Gowrie, who had a part in their 
plot. This was on the 19th of April, 1584; but 
the king who was at Edinburgh was so well secoiide^hy 
the zeal of his subjects, and particularly by the citizens 
of the metropolis, that on the 24tli James was ready to 
advance towards Stirling with such a powerful army that 
the earls of Angus and MaPdid not choose to wait his 
arrival. They had learned that the earl of Gowrie had 
suffered himself to be surprised and taken by sir Wil- 
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liam Stewart, the captain of thi king's guards at Dun- 
dee ; and despairing of success in their enterprise fled 
to England^ leaving a few followers in the castle, by 
whom it was surrendered to the king, afitt'^Iaced under 
custody of the alUgrasping earl of Arraiii* ® 

In the mean time the carl of Gowri9 #ai| brought to 
his fate. He had hired a vessel to Icate Seotlaiid for 
France; but delayed his departure, as the commotions 
had begun to take plgce which appeared to promise a 
general insurrection. Some communication he appears 
himself to have had with Angus and Mar in their attempt 
to surprise Stirling ; however, he declared at his death 
that ha was engaged in no plot against the king's person, 
crown, or estate, but only moved by the hopes of saving 
his own family and fortune from ruin. He had re- 
mained for days and weeks uncertain what course ho 
should adopt: want of decision, which was always his 
chief fault, and now proved his ruin, induced him to 
linger, until colonel William Stewart, commander of the 
royal guard, arrived to apprehend him. The carl of 
Gowrie defendetl his lodgings by force, and called upon 
the pcoiilc of Dundee to join with him as a faithful pro- 
testant pursued for his religion. The citizens, however, 
took part with the royal guard, and tlie earl was compelled 
to surrender himself. He was first taken to Kinneif, 
the abode of his enemy Arran, and afterwards brought 
to Stirling, and tried with the usual irregularity of pro- 
ceeding then used by t^e Scottish courts in cases of high 
treason. One point of the charge was singular : Gowrie 
had from his prison petitioned for an interview with 
James, for the purpose, he stated, of disclosing a secret 
whicli might have endangered the king’s life and estate, 
i£ he himself had not stayed and impeded the same. 
The use made of this petition was to frame, out of the 
acknowledgments which it contained, a fourth article 
of indictment, which was added to tliree already charged 
in the earl’s accusation, 'ftiis additional cliarge bore, 
that the accused earl, having intelligence of a weighty 
Xmrpose concerning the life and estate of the king and of 
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the queen his mother, did treasonably conceal the same, 
and does as yet conceal the particulars thereof*. 

The inquest upon this unfortunate earl had no hesita* 
tioii to findH^im guilty of high treason. He was exe- 
cuted with declaration in his mouth, which has been 
ascribed to mimy great men in misfortune, that if he 
had serred God as faithfully as he had done his king, he 
had not come to an end so disastrous." Gow'rie's death 
was the subject of general censure and regret. Whatever 
had been his accession to tht raic^ of Rutliveii, he had 
been one of tlie first to desert the conspirators, implore 
the king’s pardon, and lend his assistance to restore 
the liberty of his sovereign. It w^as not until h^found 
that tlie pardon which had been so repeatedly and 
formally granted was not likely to protect him that he 
was induced to take measures for the safety of his life 
and fortune, by uniting himself with those who stood 
in the same peril. There was, therefore, injustice in im- 
puting to the carl as voluntary guilt a line of conduct 
which was the natural consequence of a breach of public 
faith towards him ; and the iniquity was more flagrant, 
that the schemes of which he was accused seem rather 
to have been something wliich he thought of, than what 
he had actually determined upon, so that they could be 
iftirdly termed even crimes of intention, far less offences 
actually perpetrated. At least, if Cowrie in strict law 
merited death, all men execrated the ungrateful rapacity 
of Arran, who drove matters to extremity against the 
very person without whose intervention he ^vould have 
lost his life shortly after the raid of liuthven. Nor did 
the evil consequences of Cowrie's death expire with the 
earl himself, but will be found to furnish occasion to a 
future ilark and bloody chapter in this history. ^ « 

By tills vindictive and cruel execution the king of 
Scotland, or rather his unpopular and profligate mini- 
ster, was for the time placed beyond dread of attack 
by that party of nobles, vfhoj supported by England, 
and formidable in their own strength, had endeavoured 
to establish a reformation, as they termed it, in the 
- ’o 3 
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administration of Scotland, byi banishing Arran, and 
establishing a control over the person of the king and 
government of the state. 

But in gaining this victory Arran himself, .daring as 
he was, must have been sensible tliat he exposed himself 
to an aflditional load of unpopularity. This event not 
only excited the hostility of that iSlasa^pf persons, few, per- 
haps, in number, but respectable from their reputation 
for wisdom, who, though sincere friends of the monarchy, 
were desirous of seeing its legal powers exerted with pru- 
dence and moderation, but at the same time animated 
against him the deep Jind Sl^tcrmined enmity of a large 
party^the friends, kinsmen, and adherents of the nobles 
who had been driven into exile. And what was at least 
equally formidable, it exasperated against the governing 
favourite the church of Scotland in genpral, and all 
those numerous congregations who, in zeal for their 
religion, and love and reverence for their preachers, 
were disposed to adopt the political sentiments which 
they heard delivered from the puli)it, as authorised by 
die Holy Scripture. 

The measures which the minister adopted to quell the 
opposition which his severity had excited will be the 
proper suligect of the next chapter* 
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CHAP. XXXfll. 

THE MI^'ISTEn's ARROGAKCE. TUR KIKG DISGUSTED WITH RUSl- 

NESS. — ARRAN FRETENUS AN ATTACHMENT TO THE PRKHOGA- 

TIVE. TUB BAN1.SHEU LORDS. THEIR INFI.UENCE WITH 

THEIR VASSALS, CI.ANS, AS® TKNANTllV. — AIIGATV AND HIS 
DUOTHER TRIED AND £XE0^ED FOR HOLDING CORUESFONDEN’Cl': 

WITH THE EXILES. INFORMATION AGAINST MAINS AND 

DliUAlUlllJASSEL FOR A SIMILAR ( RIME. SURORNED EVIDENCE 

AGAINST THE ACCUSED. THEY ARE CdNDEMNED AND EXE> 

CUTED. ARRAN*S AITACK oHf THE IMMUNITIES cr..,MMEl> MV 

the: ciiiinrii. — frivileiges oe the kiuk. — tiieiii extreme 

AFrRE.HEN.SlONS OF POPE. RY. —-THE CLERGY USUALLY IN OPFOSl- 
TION TO, ‘AND THEREFORE* RECOME UNPOPULAR WITH, THE KING. 

— AURAN, HAVING COURTED TIIE:M TO NO PURPOSE, ]||BOLVES 
TO MUEAK TI1E:111 POWER 1IY A SE:HIES OF NE.W REGULATIONS. 

NATURE OF THE POLITICAL INFLUE:NCE OF THE CLERGY.— A 

MINISTE.H IS IMLMIXSONED E'OR PETlTIONXNc; TO ME HEARD ON THE 
PART OF THE niUKCII, AND DEICLAUED llEltEL AND OUTLAW FOR 
PROTESTING AGAINST THE OBNOXIOUS LAW'S. — AUHAN's MI- 
NISTRY MEGIN TO DESERT HIM AND SET UP FOR THEMSELVES, 

' PARTICULARLY MAITLAND THE SECRETARY AND THE MASTER 
OF GRAY.— ARRAN BECOMES A CREATURE OF ELIZABETH.— HIS 
MEETING ’.VITII HUNSDON. — HIS aUARRELS WITH THE SCOTTISH 
NOBILITY, PARTICULARLY WITH LORD MAXWELL. XIE EN- 

GAGES LORDMAXW'FLL IN A CIVIL WAR WITH THE J01IN5T0NES, 
INvW'lIICU THE FORMER IS VICTORIOUS. EMIIASSY OF WOTTON. 

— DEATH OF SIR FRANCIS RUSSELL ON THE BORDERS. — DIS- 
GRACE OF KERR OF FAIHNIHEHST AND OF ARRAN. THE EX- 

ILED LORDS RETURN TO SCOTLAND, MARCH VO STIIILINO, AND 

OBTAIN POSSESION OF THE KINg’s PF.RSON. THE KING ABANDONS 

ARRAN, WHO RETIRES FROM COURT IN DISGRACE. JAMES 

RECEIVES THE AS.SOCIATEO NOBLES INTO UlS FAVOUR, AND 

“ ESTABLISHES A GOVERNMENT ON A MODERATE AND POPULAR 
MODEL. 

The youth and inexperience of James the Sixtli may at 
this period be admitted as a sufficient excuse for his giv« 
ing way to the insidious counsels of a favourite^ wlii^aa 
unworthy of the trust reposed in him. We learn from 
the valuable memoirs of sir James Melville that Arran^ 
who had usurped in his own person^ or distributed among 
his own creatures^ all the great offices in the government^ 
used the common arts of those in his situation^ to discou- 
-r • o 4 
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rage the king from attention to thi; business of the state and 
delib^ations of the council^ and to engage him continually 
in those pursuits of sylvan spuii^ to which he was natu-> 
Tally addicted. The designing fkvouritc also availed him- 
self of his numerous opportunities not only to exclude 
from the royal counsels Melville and other courtiers whjoni 
he could not rely upon as favourelrs ofjiis schemes^ but also 
to impose upon the young monarchy as unanimous resolu- 
tions of his council of atate^ violent measures^ which were 
framed and forwarded by himself alone. The ftfFectation 
of extreme zeal in supporting the royal authority^ and the 
unbounded attachment which he pretended tp entertain 
for James’s person^ werc^ doubtless^ the farther apologies 
by wfilch Arran coloured over a course of despotic 
measures^ designed to ^eradicate whatever influence the 
banished lords might retain in Scotland^ and diminish or 
destroy the power which the reformed church had by 
various means obtained in the political affairs of the state. 
Of these sources of influence so obnoxious to the favourite 
we are now to give the reader some account. 

The banished lords formed a considerable part of the 
aristocracy of Scotland^ which depended for its importance 
not merely on the consequence and influence which its 
members possessed^ arising from their immediate poiver 
and wealth, but also and more especially upon the at- 
tachment of vassals and kinsfolks, a species of loyalty to 
tlieir chief which these followers displayed at every per- 
sonal risk, even when those who might claim it were 
expelled from their .states, and remained banished men 
in a foreign country. The power of the^ Scottish nobles 
became in this manner, in some respects, indestructible. 
Thus the unusually severe measures by which James the 
Fifth had endeavoured to destroy the house of Douglas 
did^not prevent that long exiled family from resuming 
a great part of their feudal power as soon as the death of 
that monarch permitted them to return to Scotland, when 
they repossessed themselves of their estates without even 
awaiting the recall of their forfeiture. Numerous in- 
stances during the reign of queen Mary and the minority 
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of James had fostered the same principle. By far the 
greater part, if not the whole^ of tlie nobility of Scotland 
had at one time or other^ and for various causes, been 
banished from the kingdom, and yet had successively 
returned to i^ and re-assumed their hereditary influence. 
"Wliile, tlicrefore, their lords were absent on these un- 
pleasant occasions, die vassals retained their faith and 
attachment unalterecf, not only from love, aflection, and 
gratitude, but from a reasonable expectation of tlie return 
of their chiefs as an event connected with their own in- 
terest. The friends and vassals of exiled nobles preserved 
the attachment to them in which they had been born and 
bred, and considered that their adherence during what 
they regarded as a temporary eclipse was likely lo be 
remunerated when the cloud which obscured the fortunes 
of their masters should pass away. 

From this it followed that the lords exiled on account 
of the raid of lluthven still possessed numerous fi lends 
and extensive correspondence in Scotland; and supported 
as they were by the power of Elizabeth, and residing 
within the English frontier, were at all times ready to 
re-enter Scotland with the certainty of being backed by 
a considerable force. It now became the business of 
ArraDFto destroy, if possible, the ramifleations by which 
those exiles, against whom he had procured the doom of 
treason to be denounced, continued to maintain a cor- 
respondence and interest within the Scottish realm. For 
this purpose he procured denunciations to l)e made 
against all such as held correspondence, or, as it was called, 
traffic, with the exiles, and took all precaution to bring 
within the range *of punishment such persons of inferior 
rank as should appear to be the correspondents or con- 
fidants of the banished lords. In order to strike terror 
on this subject, David Home of Argaty, and Patrftk Ivu-r. 
Home his brother, gentlemen of birth and fortune, were 
brought to trial for holding communication with the 
commendator of Dryburgh, who w'as banished on account 
of his accession to the raid of Ruthven. The accused 
persons were confessedly adherents of the same party. 
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but covered by a general pardon from being charged as 
accomplices to that conspiracy. The correspondence for 
'which they were tried consisted of one or two short letters 
which had 'no reference whatever to state affairs^ but 
related entir^y to some private bu^ncss left undischarged 
when the commendator was expelled from Scotland; yet 
both the gentlemen were condemnod to deaths and exe- 
cuted on the afternoon of the same day on whicli they 
were tried^ — a severity universally reiuobated by common 
sense and common filing: 

To spread still farther the teiTor inspirerl by this execu- 
tion^ a proclamation was made^ that whoever should disco- 
ver and make known any person corrcsi>onding on what- 
soever subject with the exiled lords should, besides his 
own pardon, receive an especial reward. In consequence 
of this invitation and premium to traitors and informers, 
a man was found base enough to avail himself of this offer, 
who was generally believed to have added to the meanness 
of treachery the guilt of perjury. One Hamilton of Eglis- 
machan lodged an information against Malcolm Douglas 
of Mains, and John Cunningham of Drumquhasscl, stating 
them to have conspired to seize the person of the king at a 
hunting-match, for the purpose of detaining him in some 
strong hold until the banished noblemen should enter Scot- 
land with forces and take possession of his person. The 
accusation was generally considered as a forgery, yet 
willingly entertained by Arran, because both the accused 
gentlemen were suspecte<l by him ; and Douglas of Mains, 
in particular, was regarded as what was called in these 
times a man of valour *and action. To add probability 
to the accusation of Hamilton, which would otherwise 
have been supported by oidy one evidence, being also that 
of an informer, held suspicious in all countries. Sir James 
£Mmonstone of Duntreath, a person who had lived in 
great intimacy witli the accused parties, was included in 
the indictment, it being understood that he was to plead 
guilty to the accusation, and to be remunerated with a 
pardon on account of his candid confession. To this 
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arrangement the unhappy gentleman, to his great cli»« 
credit, was, by Arran's ti^ats, induced to consent. 

The trial accordingly proceeded ; and Sir James Ed- 
monstone 2)leaded guilty to the indictment oi^having con- 
spired, with ^^lains aftd Drumquhassel, to the jdot as 
exju'essed in the charge. Tlie sclienie, he said, had 
been originally concocted by the earl of Angus, and was 
comniuiiicated to him and the other two parties accused 
by John Home, commonly called ^lack John* Drum- 
quhasscl and Mains were neit arraigned for the same 
criminal intercourse with Angus, and further with having 
beeii partakers of the raid of Ruthven, an offence which 
must have been supjiosed to be incapable of ^^ardon, since, 
after so many remissions, it was once more revived against 
the subordinate persons concerned. Drumquhassers de- 
fence does not appear upon the record, but that of Mains 
was manly and firm : he placed the imi>robability, nay, 
impossibility, of such a cons2)iracy on the part of himself 
and his companion in misfortune so fully in view, that 
** all in court," says the historian Spottiswoodc, tliough fa- 
vourable, in general, to the measures of James, in their 
hearts acquitted him." But the doom of the accused 
had b^en decided ere the accusation was brought. Cun- 
ningham and Douglas were both condemned ; and with 
a speed which argued terror in tlie government, were 
executed in the public street of Edinburgh, before the 
sun had set, on their day of trial. The informer Ha- 
milton was generally execrated, and lived from that time 
in fear for his life, endeavouring to protect himself from 
the vengeance of the friends of the deceased, by keeping 
constantly near the person of Arran till the hour came, 
as the reader will hereafter be informed, in which the 
presence of him, at whose instigation he had committed 
the foul act, could no longer avail as his protection. 
These cruel and rigorous proceedings, says the his- 
torian we have just quoted, caused such general terror 
that all familiar society and intercourse of humanity was 
in a manner disused, no man knowing to whom with 
safety he could speak h^ thoughts, or open his mind. 
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But the Scots^ fierce by nature^ were a people as unable 
to endure a despotic goveriu^ient as to bear the foreign 
yoke, the iip position of which in tlic former part of their 
history they had opposed with such obstinacy. 

Arran’s attacks on the liberties Ifiid iniinfinitics claimed 
by the church were not less violent, and were even more 
unpopular, than those with which he assailed the civil 
rights of his fello^i^ubjects. 

The church of Scotland,- it must be remembered, had 
been founded and perfected in the midst of civil tumults. 
Its preachers hatl been accustomed, from the time of 
Knox downwanls^ to regard themselves less as an eccle- 
siastic body, sequestered from lay business to teach the 
doctrines and dhties of religion, than as a church mili- 
tant, called upon to protect themselves and the Christian 
community over which they presided from the political 
attacks directed against them, not only by their direct and 
immediate enemies the Roman catholics, whom they re- 
garded with that mixture of hatred, abhorrence, and fear 
with which the peasants, described by Spenser, looked 
upon the dead dragon*, but also by the king, ministers, 
and courtiers, whom they regarded, if not as absolute foes, 
yet as very cold friends to‘ their spiritual establis^nient. 
Tliis suspicion was sufficiently natural on the part of the 
ministers, when it is recollected that the Scottish aristo- 
cracy, tliough feeling or affecting the most vehement 
zeal for the doctrines of the reformation, had, in the first 
place, usurped th^ lion’s share of the spoils of tlie, popish 
hierarchy, and were now inclined, as the clergy supposed, 
to abridge the privileges of the chufbh, whose preroga- 

* The quotation, though long, is an animated pirturo of the jealous and 
smnctinics fantastic apprehensions entertained of the outrages of tlieehiireli 
of Korac, which, in Scotlanii at least, had made no rciharkublc stand against 
thr effbets of sense ind reason : — 

Some fear'd, and fletld ; some fear’d, and well it fayu'd ; 

One, that would wiser sccine than all the rest. 

Warn’d him not touch, for yet perhaps rein.iyu’d 
Some ling’ring life within his hollow brest. 

Or in his wombe might lurkc some hidden iicst 
Of many dragonettes, his fniitfull sciHle ; 

Another saide, that in his eyes did rest 

Yet sparkling fyre, ami badd thereof take heeil ; 

Another said, he saw him move hm eyes imleetl. 

Spenser’s Facrte Uuecne, book i. canto xii. ' 
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live constituted all that was left to console an active^ cncr-i 
getic^ and infiuential body of men for the want^ not only 
of opulence^ but even of Uie means of decent subsistence. 
The preachers claimed for their order, as has been often 
hinted, the exftnsive privilege of canvassing public affairs 
in their sermons, acknowledging no responsibility, at least 
in the first instance, save to the judicatories of their own 
body, by whom tliey were not likely- to be condemned 
for any exercise of their Christian^ privilege. During 
the whole of the actual reign *of queen JMary they had 
been repeatedly placed in direct opposition to the powers 
that wielded tlic state, and had even been at variance with 
die regents who severally succeeded that unfortunate 
queen, although men of their own persuasion. This 
constant opposition liad become, in a certain degree, a 
habit; and spreading through so large a body of men, 
many of whom were doubtless desirous of distinguishing 
themselves, and attracting, by the boldness of their doc- 
trine, the admiration of their congregations, tliere can be 
little doubt that the extensive privileges which they 
claimed were liable to frequent abuse. But this was 
an evil only to be cured by time, which modifies the vio- 
lence oj parties whether in politics or religion, added to 
much patience and much firmness on the part of the go- 
vernors. Meanwhile tliese prerogatives, boldly claimed 
and acted zealously upon, gave great alarm to the 
sovereign. King James, although a protestant in prin- 
ciple, had been bred in such dislike and terror of those 
more violent individuals among the churchmen, who 
were termed fanatics, that in his Basilicoii Doron he has 
left it as a legacy to his son rather to trust a savage 
highlander, or an outlawed borderer, than a hypocriti- 
cal puritan. * « 

To increase the monarch's early dislike to this party 
among his subjects, which was constantly kept up by the 
imprudent, indecent, and imiiertinent censures of indi- 
vidual i^reachers, it so clianc^ that James almost always 
found the opinions of the poj^ular churchmen in diame- 
trical opposition to his owiifautliority and the measures 
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of his ministers. There was, dicrefore, an almost con- 
tinued dissension between the king and the most popular 
and authoritative part of the clergy, which lasted, with 
little intermission, during his whole reign, and in wdiich 
one is sometimes called upon to censure the unreason- 
able, irreverent, and irritating conduct of those who 
ought to have been the messengers of peace, but oftener 
to arirnire the courage ^ith which they defended the 
liberties which had J)een handed down to them by their 
predecessors, and the drmness'with which they submitted 
voluntarily to poverty, banishment, and proscription, 
rather than resign an iota of what they conceived to be 
tlieir law'ful privileges as the servants of Heaven. 

At tlie peridd which we treat of, the greater part of 
tlie clergy were connected by opinion and jirinciple 
with the lords who ’iverc in exile on account of the raid 
of Iluthven. Arran had at different times made ad- 
vances to gain the favour of die church ; but even the 
occasional advantages which the clergy obtained by means 
of the minister had been received like the more im- 
portant benefits which llothwell had procured for the 
church from queen Mary during the brief time of his 
guilty ijrosperity. Both these worthless and . wicked 
men were total disbelievers in public principle or private 
honour, and, conscious of the total absence of both in 
tjieir own persons, had hoped by what might be called 
bribery to secure the attachment of a class of persons, 
who, by princi;'e and profession, were votaries and 
teachers of religion and morality almost to the verge of 
bigotry. Their advances were, therefore, spurned in 
consequence of the hatred inspired by their vices ; and 
tlie ministers of the church of Scotland continued not 
tfoe less their enemies that they had endeavoured to 
secure their good will by benefits to their order. 

Convinced at last tliat the church could not be con- 
ciliated by fair means, Arran, having the^court at his 
disposal, determined on ^^rying tlirough such a series 
of restrictive laws as slrow^ debar the clergy in future 
from intermeddling with thp affairs of state, under the 
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penalty of answering to the temporal jurisdictions, which 
he hoped to retain under the management of the king, 
diat is, under his own. 

For this purpose, in the year 1584, the parliament May 
was declared current, and convened on the 22d of May, 
in order to confirm the king's declaration respecting 
the raid of Rutlivcn; pronouncing the doom of forfeiture 
against Angus and others, and the establishinent'of such 
a code of regulations as might in future intimidate the 
ministers of tlie church of Scotland from exercising their 
wonted interference in civil affairs. Unusual pains was 
taken to prevent any rumours going abroad of the nature 
or extent of the intended measures. The lords of the arti- 
cles, to whom w.'i^ intrusted the concoction of all business 
to be brought before parliament, were sworn to secrecy 
concerning the subjects to be submitted to tliem. All 
access to the king's person was denied to 2 )crsons sus- 
pected to be hostile to the administration ; and under 
these precautions the following severe laws were passed 
for the purpose of restraining the privileges of the church, 
real and assumed. 

The king's authority over all persons, and in all cases 
whatsoever, was formally confirmed. The declining liis 
majesty's judgment and that of the council, in whatsoever 
matter, was," says Spottiswoode, declared to be treason. 

The impugning the authority of the three estates, or 
procuring the innovation or diminution of the power of 
any of them, w'as inhibited under the same pain. All 
jurisdictions and judicatures, spiritual or temporal, not 
approved of by his highness and the three estates, 
were discharged, and an ordinance made, that none of 
whatsoever function, quality, or degree, should presume 
privately or publicly, in sermons, declamations, or fii- 
miliar conferences, to utter any false, untrue, or slander- 
ous speeches, to the reproach of his majesty, his council, 
and proceedings, or to .the dishonour, hurt, or prejudice 
of his highness, liis i>arf|^ and progenitors, or to 
meddle with the affairs cf *h^ nighness and estate, under 
the pains contained in die acts of parliament m^e 
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against the makers and reporters of lies.'* The church 
of Scotland was by these st\epj)ing enactments totally 
altered in its constitution and privileges. A change 
which we must regard in a very different lights if we 
consider the privileges which they claimed theoretically^ 
or look at their practical effects. 

In the first point of view there apjiears no political 
wisdom in rendering a body like the clergy, set apart for 
duties inconsistent wjth the bustle of active life, tlie de- 
positaries of a nation's liberty,' otherwise than in matters 
of religious doctrine and conscience. But though such a 
charge was an anomaly, it was still more essential to 
the liberties pf the nation that a power of reminding 
the subjects of their rights, and the rulers of their duty, 
should exist somewhere, than that it should be lodged 
in those hands which might be theoretically preferred as 
the most expedient and best. 

The Scottish parliament were, indeed, in theory, the 
natural and proper guardians of the people's freedom ; 
but the institution of ’ the committee, called Lords of 
the Articles, who had the previous privilege of arranging 
and garbling the business which was to come before 
parliament, prevented the efficacy of the national, repre- 
sentatives in their proper sphere. Besides, the warm and 
precipitate discord of Scottish factions was not of a 
nature which could abide the cold decision of a par- 
liamentary debate, or be decided by the orderly and 
peaceful vote of a deliberative assembly. ^Vhen a party 
was triumphant they held a parliament of their own, at 
which those opposed to them took special care not to give 
attendance ; or if a statute was accounted injurious to 
the subject, they showed their sense of its injustice not 
by opposing the. bill in its progress tlirough parliament, 
but by disregarding and disobeying it after it had passed 
into a law. It followed, therefore, that in most cases, as 
during ^the^ administration of Arran, the parliament was 
formed of persons chosen cp being friendly to the prime 
minisfl^, and under control W a close committee of lords 
ofjbto articles selected by himself, who were more likely 
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to be the organs of the royal or ministerial pleasure than 
the means of controlling it. 

The voice of the national representation being thus 
raute^ it v^as highly essential that there should exist 
somewhere a*privllege of reprehension and remonstrance 
against the inroads of power upon popular rights ; and 
the church of Scotland^ from circumstances and habits 
had obtained possession of a-privilege^ the existence of 
which was of vital importance to Ijie welfare of the com- 
munity. That this zealous and hardy class of incn^ 
little accustomed to carry moderation into their opinions^ 
or tem^ier into their debates^ should have exercised their 
right with uniform moderation and judgment, could 
hardly be expected of so large a body composed of per- 
sons so various in temper and talents ; but that they uni- 
formly exerted it with courage, and*bndured with patience 
and resolution the personal penalties which ensued, must 
be admitted as a compensation for much petulance and 
ill-timed interference on the part of the preachers. In 
a word, this peculiarity in the Scottish constitution re- 
sembled a case in architecture, easily conceived, and fre- 
quently occurring. An architect would be justly censured, 
who, jn contriving a house, should make a window the 
ordinary vent for the smoke ; but if by any accident the 
diimney is obstructed, an attempt to shut up some aper- 
ture, because anomalous, must have the effect to stifle the 
inhabitants. The destruction, therefore, of this privi- 
lege of the clergy, though rather of an inconsistent 
character, considering their sacred function, was a bold 
step towards the establishment of despotism in Scotland. 

While the obnoxious measures were yet depending, 
the ministers of the church sent one of their number to 
the king, with a petition that no act affqcting the chu^h 
diould be permitted to pass through parliament until the 
brethren should be heard uiK>n its tenour. But mystery 
and precipitation are the usual attendants of arbitrary 
resolutions, while those of a^flbiint character are uni- 
formly distinguished by Aim deliberation and Tree 
discussion. Lindsay, the l|earer of this moderate petition> 
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was not permitted to approach the king’s presence^ but 
was* arrested at the gate of the palace, and sent prisoner 
to the state fortress of Blackness. ^Another clergyman 
of Edinburgh, named Pont, who wa^ also a senator of 
the college of justice, took a protest against the measures 
understood to be passing through parliament, on the 
ground that they had been adopted without consent or 
knowledge of the church. In reward of whaj was termed 
his contumacy, Pont was declared a rebel, ^graded from 
his condition as a judge, and forcetl to fly into England. 

These violent measures raised universal terror. The 
most learned and conscientious of the clergy saw no re- 
medy, save resigning their charges, or submitting tamely 
to be deprived of their privileges of freely expressing 
their sentiments. The ministers of Edinburgh set an 
example of the sacrifice. They adopted in a body the 
resolution of voluntary exile ; and from the borders of 
England the devoted band wrote a letter to the provost 
and magistrates of Edinburgh, declaring that they left 
their charge, after a long wrestling, with the purpose of 
reserving theihsclvcs for better times, and of flying for 
the present from the death with which they were me- 
naced should they remain, for the purpose of bearing tes- 
timony against the iniquitous encroachments on the pri- 
vileges of their order. 

The pulpits in the metropolis being thus silenced, a 
gloomy discontent overwhelmed all ranks of men, but 
especially those wb* ^ had most zealously professed the 
reformed doctrines ; and James himself did not escape 
the suspicion of being inclined to bring Scotland back to 
the superstitious yoke of Rome. In many more in- 
stances than we have space to notice, the stride was 
iiijiintained between the church and the civil power by 
individual ministers, who plainly |aw that by renounc- 
ing their« claim to interfere in temporal politics diey 
would deprive their doctrine of its savour, and render 
themaelvM as insignificant as they were already indi- 
gent. 

Meantime Arran, the greqt mover of these perilous 
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innovations in church and state^ neglected not to advance 
his own interest by means as unjustifiable as those which 
regulated his general government. The death of Argyle 
gave him opportunity to seize the office of chancellor. 
Thus he engi*65sed' offices of rank and authority one after 
another^ without considering that his power^ like an ill- 
constructed buildings rested on an imperfect foundation^ 
and that every increase of height must only give it addi- 
tional insecurity. Ills inordinate rapacity and vanity gave 
birth to a report that he mcanf to lay claim to the throne^ 
which was founded on his having had the affectation to 
lodge in parliament a deed, on his part formally disclaim- 
ing the purpose of insisting on any right competent to him 
to claim the crown as a successor of Murdoch duke of 
Albany. The intimating the existence of such a right 
was consiflcred as high presumption, and in secret could 
not but he deeply offensive to James himself. 

The favourite’s overgrown fortunes were thus evidently 
tottering to a fall ; and it was a sure proof that the time 
w^as not far distant, when even the individuals who were 
raised into power by his own recommenchitions sought 
to advance themselves by separating their interests from 
his. He had raised to the office of secretary John Mait- 
land, tlie brother of the celebrated Letliington, and pos- 
sessor of the family talents. This statesman, who after- 
wards rose to great eminence, continued for a certain 
time to regard Arran as his patron, and therefore ruled 
his actions by that favourite’s inclination ; but perceiving 
that the headlong course which the earl pursued could 
not lead to permanent greatness or safety, he by degrees 
drew off* from his party, and began to establish a separate 
interest of his own. 

This was tlie case also with a young man of extra- 
ordinary talents, but unhappily of equal duplicity, wBo 
began at tliis time tol)e distinguished at first as a friend 
and afterwards as a rival of Arran in the king’s favour. 
This was the Master of Gray, personally handsome, 
witty, and accomplished in those exercises which 
gained James’s eye and affi^don, but totally destitute of 
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principle, whether moral or political. He concealed for 
a long time his private view& of entering into com- 
petition with the ruling favourite, aurl seemed, on the 
contrary, to devote himsolf to the augmentation of Arran's 
greatness. This artful and rising young ^man, having 
consiflcrable acquaintance with England, is supposed to 
have first impressed upon Arran tlic necessity of culti- 
vating the friendship of li^Hzaheth. 

This was, indeed, ••no ^asy matter; for the efforts of 
the English anibassddors had been hitherto systematically 
and uniformly tUrected to the destruction of Arran's 
\iowcr, either by secretly undermining it, or by openly 
accusing him of unfitness to be the minister. Eut Bur- 
leigli, deeply read in the politics of Machiavcl, had dis- 
api^roved of the open dislike avowed by l\^alsingliam 
to the person of Arran, and held it better and more 
politic to dissemble with him while he remained in 
James's favour. Elizabeth, therefore, and her ministers, 
though entertaining no better opinion of Arran than be- 
fore, yet were willing to adopt the policy of availing 
themselves of his present credit, by obtaining such ad- 
vantages as could be derived from an intimate league 
with the prime minister of Scotland. 

For cementing such an agreement, which, it is probable, 
neither party had the intcnition of keeping longer than 
served their own interest, Arran, with great splendour of 
attendance, and in capacity of royal lord lieutenant, held 
a confidential nieeti g upon the borders with lord Huns- 
don, the relation of queen Elizabetli. Here Arran is 
said to have devoted himself to the interests of England, 
engaging, for the satisfaction of queen Elizabeth’s anxie- 
ties concerning the succession to tlic English crown, to 
kesp the king unmarried for three years, by thw'arting and 
disconcerting any match which might be proposed during 
that period. On the part of llunsdon an elusory pro- 
mise was said to have been made, that the three years 
being expired, James should be wedded to an unmarried 
I>rinoess of the blood of England, who would then be 
marriageable,^ and invested by Elizabeth with tlie title of 
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second person in the English kingdom. There is little 
doubt that this was one of those vague proposals by which 
Elizabeili hoped to stave off* James’s marriage to an in- 
definite i^eriod^ as she had attempted in resj^ect to that 
of his motlfer. Upon the whole^ the English counsel- 
lors deemed Arran far too flighty, vain, and unsettled, 
to bo much relied on ; and althougli apparently engaging 
to support Arran’s interest with James, and avail herself 
in return of that favourite's good offices, queen Elizabeth 
was, in fact, corresponding ti’ith those who had Arran's 
destruction at heart, and was j)rivately determined to as- 
sist tliem by every means in her power. 

In the mean time, however, it was necessary to pay 
some apparent attention to his remonstrances, made in 
die name of his master, on account of die shelter af- 
forded to the exiles of ScotlancL Angus and his com- 
^lanions were ordered to London ; and there was an 
affectation on the part of England of restraining their 
intercourse and their intrigues with their own country. 

Arran, confiding in his supposed friendship with 
England, proceeded in the pursuit of his own interest 
widi the direct and disgusting rapacity wliicli aims 
only at instant gratification without caring for conse- 
quences. The earl of Atliolc, the lord Home, and the 
Master of Cassilis, great names, and implying both rank 
and power, were ecverally imi)risoncd at his instance, 
for singular and very tyrannical reasons. The first, 
because he refused to divorce his wife, a daughter of 
the deceased earl of Gowrie, and entail his estate upon 
Arran. The second, because he declined to convey to 
tlie tyrannical minister a portion of the lands of Dirle- 
ton. The third, because he had refused to lend Arran 
money when it was supposed he had some to spare, — a 
species of offence wliich can be comprehended in all 
stages of society, though, happily for monied men, those 
disposed to be their debtors have seldom the means of 
avenging themselves for a repulse. Besides the enmity 
thus excited, Arran, in forwarding certain partial views 
of his own^ awakened a ^deadly feud on the western 
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borders of Scotland^ so important as to assume tlie cha- 
racter of a civil war. 

The county of Dumfries had bteii long agitated by 
the disagreement of the ancient and powerful clans of 
Johnstone and Maxwell^ who contended fof the supreme 
influence. Of thesc^ the family of Maxwell was by far 
the richer^ the more numerous^ the more powerful^ and 
possessed in the dale of the Nith the more extensive and 
wealthy territory. Xhe Johnston es^ on the contrary, 
were thorough-paced bordc?rers, living in the fastnesses 
of Annandale, a country nearly inaccessible, constantly 
engaged in war and depredation, and possessed of equal 
readiness to take arms and skill to use them. I'heir want of 
numbers or strength was made up by an inveterate lo\'e 
of war and the most determined courage. They were 
thus enabled to wage war with equal auspices against a 
feudal enemy more powerful than themselves; and it 
now suited the earl of Arran to make them ministers of 
his vengeance upon the clan of Maxwell, against whose 
chieftain he harboured a personal cause of complaint. 
Arran had become desirous to exchange the barony of 
Kinncil, which he had succeeded to in the manner 
already mentioned, as a part of the insane earl of Ar- 
ran's most unjust forfeiture, for the lands of Maxwell- 
heugh, an ancient possession of the lord Maxwell. The 
proposed exchange was declined by Maxwell, who saw 
no reason to part with his ancient patrimony, and had, 
perhaps, little confldence in the security of the title by 
which he was to hold the new acquisition oficred to him 
in lieu of it. Indignant at this opposition to his will 
and convenience, Arran resolved to avenge himself, by 
stirring up against the lord Maxwell his hereditary 
ei^emies the Johnstoncs. In order to attain this point, 
by awakening the ancient rivalry between the houses, 
he prevailed upon the chief of the Johnstones to accept of 
the office of provost of Dumfries, now and for years past 
hdd by the rival chief. Maxwell, understanding that 
the citizens had received a letter from the king, direct- 
ing them to elect Johnstone, for the provost, naturally 
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interpreted tliis as done in scorn of his prior rights and 
resolved to occupy the town forcibly^ and put Johnstone 
to death in case he attempted to stand the election. 
Changing his purpose^ however^ he contented himself 
with obstruating Johnstone’s entrance into Dumfries, 
while he procured himself to be continued in the dis* 
puted office. To further his revenge, which had 
hitherto miscarried, Arran caused Maxwell to be de- 
nounced a rebel, for his obstruction of the king's pleasure 
in the matter of the provosfry, Jnd on account of cer- 
tain border irregularities, of which pretexts were never 
wanting against the great men, who, like Maxwell, had 
rule in that disturbed country. 

Commission ^vas given to Johnstone to pursue and 
apprehend his rival ; and two bands of mercenary sol- 
diers were despatched to render him assistance in that 
enterprise. These hired soldiers, as tlicy marched 
through Crawford- Moor to join with their allies the 
Johnstoncs, were surrounded, defeated, and slain, or 
made prisoners by the Maxwells. Johnstone, smarting 
under this discomfiture, raised his banner, and invaded 
Nithsdale, burning and taking spoil with the usual 
border ferocity. Maxwell retaliated ; and the clans, so 
long Opposed to each other, having met in pitched battle, 
Johnstone was defeated and made prisoner, an affront 
which afflicted his ^iroiid spirit so severely, that lie died 
of grief shortly after he was liberated. The feud con- 
tinued violent betwixt the two great families : incur- 
sions, depredations, and skirmishes, took place on either 
side, and all Uirough the fault of the unscrupulous 
minister, who, in his desire to avenge a private grudge 
against Maxwell, had totally destroyed the peace of the 
country, where it was his duty as chancellor to see the 
laws equally administered, and tranquillity preserved 
among the subjects. 

Nor had Arran's individual impolicy been less evident 
in fomenting this civil war than the neglect of his public 
duty. In Maxwell he had added to his own personal 
enemies a pow^erful and wjEtrUke chieftain, the head of a 
p 4 
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militoy clan^ and situated so near the border that he 
might make common cause with the Scottish exiles, the 
incensed clergymen, and the minister’s other enemies. 
Accordingly Arran was sensible of the danger too late. 
A convention of the estates was called, money was voted, 
and levies were set on foot for a royal expedition to sup- 
press Maxwell ; but the severe pestilence that broke out 
in Edinburgh occasioned the delay of the projected ex- 
pedition. " 

In the mean time Elizabeth, relying little or nothing 
on the faith of Arran, ivho showed himself as devoid of 
wisdom as he was of popularity, was desirous, if pos- 
sible, to rest her friendship with Scotland upon a more 
secure basis dian that on which it had been placed by 
Arran's interview with Hunsdon. 

For this purpose she chose to enter into a new nego- 
tiation, founded on the habits and character of James 
himself. The reports of Walsingham may be supposed to 
have produced some effect in favour of the Scottish mo- 
narch, at least so far as to make it appear politic to study 
his disposition more closely, and gain the personal favour 
less of his ministers than of the king himself. The 
queen selected for this purpose an envoy to reside at the 
Scottish court, singularly well adapted to further her 
views, whether he should find the Scottish prince of that 
character, at once solid and ingenious, which Walsing- 
ham ascribed to him, or whether James s^hould be found, 
according to common repute, influenced by the silly 
habit of favouritisni and overweening attachment to 
juvenile sports. This envoy w^as called Wotton. He 
•was sent, according to the Master of Gray, not to 
tease his majesty with politics, or troublesome and tliomy 
matters of business, but to partake with him in the 
honest pastimes i>f hunting, hawking, and riding, and 
entertain him with friendly and merry discourses ; having 
been a great traveller, and seen various courts* 

Above all, W'otton was recommended by Gray as a 
sincere friend and favourer of his majesty's title and suc- 
cession to the throne of^England. 
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Under this gay and gilded exterior, which was calcu- 
lated to advance him in the opinion of James, the 
English envoy added the dangerous qualities of an expe- 
rienced spy and bold intriguer; and hud from his mistress 
the delicate iharge of combining together and bringing 
to union all the discontented spirits whom he should find 
willing to engage in opposition to Arran. The moment 
the experienced Melville set his eyes upon the new envoy 
of Eng] and '‘at the Scottish court, he recognised the per- 
son of a young man whom h» had^nown at Paris acting 
the part of a spy in the disguise of an Irish page, and 
forming the channel through which some treacherous 
jiroposals were made to the constable of France for the 
surprisal of ('alais. This important discovery he com- 
municated to James ; leaving it to the king to judge how 
^V'otton's former occupation agreed with the character of 
a frank, jovial, light-hearted sportsman, assigned to him 
by the Master of Gray. Although James vras thus warned 
of AVotton's real character, he could not resist being 
captivated with his accomplishments in hunting and 
hawking and other sylvan pastimes, and admitted him 
far more into his society than w^as either prudent or 
proper. 

Tift matter of state on which Wot ton was chiefly 
directed to insist was one of the utmost importance to 
lK>th parts of llritain, being the formation of a league, 
ofPensivc and defensive, amongst all protestant sove- 
reigns, to counterlialancc that which had been formed 
between the poiie, tlie Spanish king, the brethren of the 
house of Guise, and other catholic princes, having for its 
object the extirpation of the reformed religion. Such a 
league was assented to with great formality by the king 
in parliament, being offensive and defensive in all mat- 
ters which should affect the cause of religion. In retflm 
for his brotherly zeal, Elizabeth settled on James the solid 
benefit of a pension of four tliousand pounds sterling, 
which was highly acceptable to the Scottish sovereign, 
whose revenue was in a most delapidated condition. When 
this ostensible purpose of his embassy was accomplished. 
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it was supposed that sir Kdward Wotton^ the envoy ex- 
traordinary^ wouUl have returned to the English court ; 
but he had yet a deeper and daxkcr intrigue to conduct, 
in the destruction of tlie power of the favourite Arran. 

This had been considerably sliaken : Gsay and Mait- 
land, though they had risen under his favour, as we 
have seen, were secretly his enemies : the king was in 
some late instances known to express himself dissatisfied 
with his violence ; and a misfortune had^of late hap- 
pened on the border^ of a character which endangered 
tlie peace between the kingdoms, which, if not directly 
imputable to his agency, was yet such as he was •con- 
sidered liable to be made responsible for. 

Sir John Foster, warden of the eastern inarches of 
England, had held one of the usual meetings of truce 
with sir Thomas Kerr of Farniherst, warden of the 
middle marches of Scotland, when a question of dispute 
arose concerning the satisfaction claimed for certain 
cattle said to have been stolen out of Scotland : the dis- 
pute waxed warm ; and each warden being surrounded 
by the usual number of armed borderers, — delinquents 
who found their own account in war and disturbance, — 
they came very soon from words to blows. The Scottisli 
poured a volley of their fire-arms upon the English, by 
which sir Francis Russell, eldest son of the earl of Bed- 
ford, was mortally wounded, and died, bequeathing to 
the fatal spot, which ij on the farm of Auldton-burn, 
and exactly on the march between England and Scot- 
land, the name of R, ^sell's Cairn. 

Queen Elizabeth was liighly offended when she re- 
ceived this information ; and although such accidents 
were frequent, considering the inflammable temper of 
the clans who usually attended on these occasions, it was 
her pleasure in tills case to impute the death of Russell 
to the special malice of Farniherst, instigated by liis 
patron Arran, to take such violent measures for breaking 
the peace with England. There is no possibility of 
judging with certainty what might or might not be 
true respecting a person of Arran's rash and fickle temper. 
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But considering that he had been so lately courting 
the friendship of Elizabeth^ as essential to his own 
interest^ it seems improbable that he should suddenly 
break it off in so violent a manner ; and it is much more 
likely that EMzabeth^ perceiving his credit at James's 
court beginning to fail, availed herself of this pretext 
of assisting to overthrow it entirely, with the hope 
of filling uj) his place in James's counsels by men 
upon w'hose principles she could better rely, than on 
a favourite intoxicated with* his 'undeserved advance- 
ment, and devoid at once of faith and of sagacity. The 
remonstrance of his allies, skilfully enforced by the art 
of Wotton, had, no doubt, considerable effect upon 
James. lie appointed sir Thomas Kerr to enter into 
ward, that is, to remain a prisoner on parole in the town 
of Alierdcen, and commanded Arran to restrain himself 
to his mansion of Kinneil. Farniherst died in his 
imprisonment ; for, being a man of a haughty spirit, 
and conscious of having rendered many services to Mary 
in her distresses, he resented the usage which he re- 
ceived from the son of his old mistress, and is said to 
have died of mortification. 

Other agents were strangely intermingled in the dark 
in irises. 

About this time a judicial proceeding took place of a 
very peculiar character, which indicated the boldness 
with which the Scottish ministers pursued their criminal 
intrigues, their contempt of public opinion, and their 
reliance upon the extreme docility of king James. 

It has been already mentioned that when Morton was 
accused of the murder of Darnley, on the last day of 
December, 1580, his cousin Archibald Douglas, titular 
parson of Glasgow, was involved in the same charge ; 
nay, a great part of the accusation against Morton reseed 
upon his having favoured and preferred this Archibald 
Douglas, although by the testimony of those persons who 
suffered for the murder Archibald had been himself 
present at the deed, and although by Morton's own 
confession the same pers(jn had proposed the crime to 
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liim on the part of Botliwell^ and urged him to take part 
in the execution. Being thus involved in the alleged 
guilt of his patron Morton^ even nit ‘re deeply than the earl 
himself^ Douglas was deprived of his office of a judge 
of the Court of Session^ which he held the favour 
of the late regent^ and was obliged to fly to England. He 
was subjected to a doom of forfeiture in the montli of 
November, 1581; and the king made repeated demands 
to lillizabctli that he should be delivered up to him for 
trial and execution. 

Douglas was a man of that species of talents which 
suited the time ; able, intriguing, bold, and audacious, 
unscrupulous enough to act with any party in any king^ 
dom, and shrewd enough to take the full advantage of any 
circumstance which might occur in his favour. During 
his banishment in England he had intimately connected 
himself with Elizabeth's minister, Randolph, and others, 
whom she considered as most proper to maintain the 
oblique and indirect connections which her policy dis- 
posed her to entertain with the various malcontents in 
Scotland. The intrigues of the Master of Gray were 
dosely connected with the same class of ministers ; and it 
appears that heheld,in consequence, an intimate intercourse 
with the banished Archibald Douglas, When Arran's 
influence at court began to fail, an act was passed under 
the great seal, releasing Douglas from the decree of for- 
feiture pronounced against him as both accessory and 
principal in Darnley's murder: it contained the extra- 
ordinary clause, that h, notwithstanding, Douglas on a fair 
trial should be found guilty of accession to the king's 
murder, the act of rehabilitation should lose its force. 
Under this species of assurance, limited as it was, Douglas 
had the audacity to return to his native country. For 
decency's sake he was subjected to a trial, which appears 
to have been in every respect collusive, and so managed 
as to ensure the escape of the prisoner : it was so con- 
ducted as to place his fate in the hands of jurymen 
selected by the prisoner himself ; others who were cited, 
having refused to attend, were supplied from a list sum- 
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mcined by an order of the king produced by the accused, 
and consisting, as far as can now be discovered, of 
jurors fully disposed for his acquittal : by jurymen 
thus packed, having the Master of Gray as their chan- 
cellor, in ]May, 1 58f), he was acquitted of the crime. It 
also occurrc<1, as a singular feature on the trial, tliat the 
confession of Morton, who stated, tliat Douglas, now 
accused, had been the i)crson through whom Bothwell 
communicated with him upon the ^Iced, was withdrawn 
from the record, and could not be produced against 
die accused. Thus collusiv-cly acquitted from an acces- 
sion to the murder of tlie king's father, of which he 
was unquestionably guilty, Archibald Douglas continued 
to be a favourite channel of communication between the 
English intriguers in Scotland and Gray, and other fa- 
vourers "of their interest at James's court : and he 
appears shortly after this narrow escaije from a trial for 
the crime of which he was certainly guilty, the murder, 
namely, of the king's father, to have been designed as 
ambassador for England. Unquestionably the object of 
this most indecent proceeding was to insure to the Master 
of Gray a safe, secret, and subtile agent, with whom he 
mightjcommunieate with his friends in England upon 
the measures to be ailopted for accomplishing the down* 
fall of Arran. A singular letter of Thomas Randolph, 
the most active agent in these dark and iniquitous trans* 
actions, is still preserved * i it is written in a strain of 
drollery not uncharacteristic of wicked men, who often 
concert and cairy on their villanies in a tone of jest, which 
renders them, perhaps, more indifferent in their own eyes 
than if they used the ordinary language of common life. 
He seems to consider Douglas as not quite restored in 
character, as wc may infer from his tone of salutaticji, 
in which he addresses him as domine non adhuc sacro^ 
sancte: he talks of the Carrs as probably fled to the hills, 
in consequence of Elizabeth's resentment for the death of 
Russell, and alludes to tumults shortly to ensue in Scot- 
land. Look to your own person," he proceeds, that 

* See State Papen of Mufllin and Haynes, vol. ii. p. 556. 
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you bring it shortly sacro-sanctificd into England. 
Beware of the crafts of the Arran sos, and hatred of the 
Carrs ; for hereupon dependeth tlie state of your welfare^ 
sanctiflcation^ or reprobation.'* lie proceeds^ alluding 
possibly to some libel or attack upon hinfself as well as 
Douglas: — As notable a peece of knavery hath been of 
late wrote agaynst my sanctitic in esse, and yours 
in propinquo, as any cunninge knave in Scotland could 
ever have wrought.” The concluding paragraph of this 
remarkable letter not only affords peculiar evidence of 
James's ruling taste^ but serves to show that the means 
by which Randolph studied to gratify them were trans- 
mitted through hands so imperfectly cleansed from his 
father's blood : — 1 have sent the kynge two hunting 

men^ verie good and skilfully with one footman, that can 
hoop, hollow, and crye, that all tlie trees in Fawkland 
will quake for fear : pray the kynge's inajestie to be 
merciful! to poor bucks ; but let him spare and look w^cll 
to himself.” Within a few weeks Douglas, replaced 
in the secular possession of the benefice of Glasgow, 
which was, probably, great part of the sacro-sanctification 
alluded to by Randolph, was sent to England as the ordi- 
nary ambassador of king James ; and there can be little 
doubt that to him and to the Master of Gray are to be 
imputed not only the fall of Arran, which was in itself a 
deliverance to Scotland, but the death of queen Mary, 
which was accelerfited by their nefarious intrigues. 

Arran was sobn relieved from his confinement on 
account of Russell^ dekth ; but cannot have been re- 
stored to the confidence of his sovereign, since intrigues 
were now carried forward almost openly for the object 
of removing him from power. With this view sir 
Edward Wojtton held secret conununication with Mait- 
Ifiid, Gray, and other couns^ffirs in Scotland hostile 
to Arran's interest, and no less with Angus and the 
other exiles, on account of the raid of Ruthven, whom 
he^couraged to approach once more to the border to 
unite with lord Maxwell, the capital enemy of Arran ; 
tJnA then advancing into the interior, to achieve by 
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force of arms a purpose which was scarcely now 
likely to be seriously opposed^ so numerous were the 
enemies of the favourite^ and so far had he declined in 
his master's opinion. For the same reason^ the exiles 
of Ruthven^ l^ing aside consideration of the ancient feud 
between the Hamiltons and Douglasses^ resolved to make 
one cause with lords John and Claud Hamilton^ disin- 
herited by the oppression of Morton^ and enter Scotland 
in the same company with them. ^ 

Inautumn^ 1583j Arran became aware of the intended 1585. 
invasion^ and ajipointed a levy of the array of Scotland 
to join the king at the castle of Crawford on the twmty- 
second day of October^ in order to meet and repel it. But 
the statesmen whom he himself had introduced into power 
now openly deserted his falling authority: Gray and 
Maitland^ who were concerned in Wotton's intrigue^ pre- 
vented the summonses from being circulated or attended to. 

The banished lords hastened to prevent the king's levies^ 
and assembled a body of about a thousand men at the 
town of Linton^ where they were joined by Maxwell 
with seven or eight hundred horse and three hundred 
infantry^— a force almost equal to the united strength 
which his new associates could muster. They immediately 
set in motion towards Stirlings where the king and Arran 
lay, proclaiming the said earl and colonel William Stewart 
abusers of the king's favour, for whose removal from 
the public counsels and for the preserving of peace with 
England they declared themselves to be in arms. 

The earl of Bothwcll and others Ihstened to join with 
them. Indeed, the avowal of SRch motives were so gene- 
rally acceptable, that before they reached St. Ninian's 
their numbers were increased to nearly 10,000 men in 
arms. In the mean time the alarm at Stirling was great. 
Wotton, the English mbassador, who had been so buSy 
in all these intrigues, tliought it safe to withdraw from 
Scotland without taking farewell, when he perceived an 
explosion unavoidable. Some imputed this unusually 
precipitate departure to his having trafficked in some 
scheme for the delivery qf tlie king’s person into the 
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hftnds of the discontented nobles; others supposed he 
was unwilling to be within the power of Arran i^h^n he 
should find himself over-reached. Jlc himself imputed 
his haste to his mistress's resentment of the delay in 
delivering up Fariiiherst, which is the^lf^ast probable 
cause which could have been assigned^ since a mortal 
malady had already arrested that unfortunate chief. 

Arraiij cooped up in Stirling, made some pretence of 
defending himself, although such had been his supine- 
ness or the treachery of those whom he had entrusted 
with the charge of affairs at this crisis, that neither 
''arms, men, «nor provisions were in readiness for the 
eMigaicy. The night passed in fruitless debates. Ere 
of day a cry arose that the town was taken. 
The. invaders, having obtained entrance by th^couni- 
vanM of some friends, wer^ in fact, in possession of tlie 
town. Anran fied>; and having the key of Stirling bridge 
about hiB pdtson, yjfgM enabled to make his escape, lock- 
ing the gates bel^||Hy^i|l^ to prevent pursuit. James re- 
mained in Wfrb" with some courtiers about his 

person, but wkfat^^pkrrisou or provisions. 

Deserted by l^j^vourite, he opened a communication 
with the armed^ ^s, and it appears 4 hcy soon came to 
understand^ The lorda p|0te8ted tliat tlieir 

ap^^roac&'hi _ maniw wsfl^ipot meant to put 

any compulsiob^ > the Jdng^ fai|k^erely to obtain per- 
mission t^ heil&'efi|^^, and to serve their 

country, r"'' i part. Manifested much modera- 
tion : he^ l^ked, he sidd, the violence of Arran ; 

and was ^ admit the noblemen to his presence 

and favou^ ~ he was assured of safety to tliose 

who hacl Hends and active in his service. 

Mod jpromise^^i the part of the vic- 

tdrious armed peti- 

pners wfi ndejB^pdpgree dignity. To 

iHan^ton, ^ in jy ^ jy lence of blood, was the 
rtb oflV^is nage, ne replied, My lord, I never 
before saw yfiu ; and I must C9nfesB, of all that are here, 
you have b^ti most wrong^, having been a faithful 
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servant- to the queen my mother^ during my minority^ 
and subject to ill usage^ when 1 understood not matters as 
I now do. — Others of you," he said, looking to the lords 
concerned in the raid of Ruthven, ** cannot but say that 
you have had your deserts, and suffered no more than 
your misdemeanors merited. For thee, Francis," he con- 
tinued, addressing the earl of Both well, who had joined 
the invaders since their entrance into Scotland, what 
could move thee to come in arms against ^ sovereign 
who never "offended thee ? I wish tUee a more quiet spirit, 
and knowledge how to live as a subject, as ^otherwise 
thou wilt fall into much trouble." This, earl of Both- 
well, whom James so apostrophised, was Francia SfsMart, 
grandson of king James the Fifth, by his natural son, 
and, osnsequently, a cousin-german of the reighSng 
monarch. The estates and honours of Both well and 
lordship of Liddesdale had been coi^erred upon him 
after the forfeiture of the infamous James Hepburn ; but 
it seems as if the very title waa dopdlikl to infect those 
who bore it with a strain of inonlinate. and turbulent 
ambition. For this nobleman became a principal source 
of disorder during king James's as he who had 

forme^- borne the title was the ,p&t and shame of 
queen Mary's, so that the speech a^i^sed to him by 
tli(t king rat the raid of Stirling seemed. In some degree, 
prbphetie. , ' i , 

The king's cordial reeeptibn oC^tliie-vOtds' ^emed the 
preface to an amicable settlement! StOfMl^-^^nges were 
made in order to give offices to the nevrmnfii. Arran, 
deprivtM of his titles and offices, to reside 

in neglect and safety amongst his the district 

of Kyle, where he lived obscurcl'yJ/uqmr^s original 
namcf of captain James<4|||wart. ^ndica^ed 

by this neglect ahows lH|^;there any rea- 

son to dread his influence' oiifei' the' liHfs mind, andjipt 
his hour of favour had paks^ awaj^ ^ 

The blood of only one individual staine^Jthis remark- 
able revolution ; and its effusion was lamented by no 
one. The slain man wib2b Hamilton of Eglismachan, 
VOli. XI. Q • 
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the person upon whose information Douglas of Mains 
and Cunningham of Druniqubassel were condemned 
and executed. Johnstone of Westerkirk^ a brave and 
determined borderer^ had made a vow to avenge the 
death of Mains^ who had been his fellow-soldier. At 
his approach to Stirling in the van of tfife insurgent 
forces^ as soon, as he could set eyes upon Hamilton^ he 
rushed to attack him. The informer^ who had long 
lived in terror of such a fate^ fled into the king's park^ 
where he was followed snd slain by the self-elected 
avenger of blood. Another incident, occasioneih it would 
seem^ by remorse of conscience^ threw light upon the 
undeserved fate of these two innocent gentlemen. h]d- 
monstone of Duntreath^ as the reader will remember^ 
had been brought to trial along with them in the opacity 
of an associate^ and had pleaded guilty^ alleging, that 
the plot for seizing the king’s person had been concerted 
by himself and the gentlemen accused, on the instiga- 
tion of Black John Home, a follower of the earl of 
An^s. '/This confession, on the i>art of a supposed as- 
sociate, was urged against Argaty and Drumquhassel. 
This same Edmondstone now came forwards before 
the privy council, voluntarily and unsummoned, to ac- 
knowledge ^at his former confession was a tissue of 
falsehoods, which he had been compelled to utter by the 
menaces James Stew^ar^the late earl of Arran. This 
contradiction of his former testimony was, probably, 
brought forward to obtain favour, or immunity, at least, 
from the earl of Angus, whose name had been intro- 
duced as the original instigator of the conspiracy im- 
puted to Mains and Drumquhassel. 

Upon the whole, this .x^Vblution of affairs, as it was 
e^cuted with moderatiah,i^(|without bloodshed, was 
of great advantage to the Mti^om, by removing from 
the helm a steersman like Arran, at once short-sighted 
and reckless, interested and impetuous. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

QUEEN MAHY IN PRISON. BECOMES THE OBJECT OF INTEREST 

TO ALL WHO ^:ONSl*IKK AGAINST QUEEN ELIZABETH. ELIZA- 
BETH'S ANjjHETT ON HER ACCOUNT. HER REMOVAL FROM 

CARLISLE TO BOLTON. FROM BOLTON TO TUTBURV, TO 

WINOFIELO, TO COVENTRY, TO CHATSWORTH. HER VISIT TO 

BUXTON. ACCOUNT OP HER BV NICOLA^ WHITE. HER 

AMUSEMENTS. IS MORE STRICTLY GUARDED. •—> AND THE 

MARKS OF RESPECT SHOWN TO lIjSR DIMINISHED. INJUSTICE 

OF HER TREATMENT. CAUSES OF QUEEN ELIZARETh's EXAS- 
PERATION AGAINST HFR. THE PROPOSED MATCH WITH NOR« 

FOLK UNPLEASING TO IIEIL THE ENGLISH WAR AGAINST THE 

queen's PARTY IN SCOTLAND. ATTEMPT AT A TREATY WITH 

MARY HUOKEN OFF BY THE SCOTTISH COMMISSIONERS. NOR- 
FOLK SENT TO THE TOWER. AlAHY DESIROUS OF AN INTER- 

VIEW With Elizabeth. — Elizabeth incites the feelings 
€JF HER subjects AGAINST MARY, AND ENDEAVOURS TO DIS- 
GRACE HER IN THE EVES OF THE PUBLIC. WORKS AGAINST 

HER CIRCULATED. —• PROCEEDINGS AGAINST HER IN PARLIA- 
MF.NT. HIGOl'R OF HER CAPTIVITY INCREASED. 

WiiiiiE James the Sixth travelleel throiugh the slip- 
pery and dangerous course of a Scottish niinority, 
his mother, though without any reason assigned other 
tlian the will of queen Elizabeth, remained an unpitied 
prisoner, sometimes in the house of one noldeitian, some- 
times in that of another ; all sensible that they offended 
tlie queen if they treated the royal captive with any 
thing approacfiing to indulgence ; and under the nc^ 
ccssity, besitles, of incurring considerable personal ex- 
pense, which their sovereign Klizabeth seldom dreamed 
of reimbursing in an adequate degree. An active mind, 
and an early practice of frainine pursuits, a turn to- 
wards religion, for wl^h jW perhaps, indebted to 
adversity, with the power w studying and writing* in 
various languages, enabled Mary to endure, with more 
than female constancy, the long succeeding years of her 
weary imprisonment. Hope, originally her frequent 
visitor, began to be less frequent in his attendance. As 
her places of residence were changed, her train was 
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abated^ the marks of honour rendered to her former rank 
were abridged^ and her apartments^ defended with bolts 
and filled with armed warders^ bore more and more the 
undisguised air of a prison-house ; and the question was 
not as at firsts how long her eonfineinent should last, 
but merged in the darker enquiry, how or when she was 
to be relieved by death. 

• In the mean time, the fate of the Scottish queen, as 
it was sometimes the object of censure, and often of 
regret, among the most aftached subjects of Elizabeth, 
stimulated to hopes and to enterprise the Roman catho-* 
lies of England, a numerpus party, who could not be in- 
sensible to the sufferings of a princess of their own religion, 
even if she had not, in their opinion, possessed a title to 
their allegiance better than any which existed < in the 
jierson of her oppressor. Repeated plots, discovered by 
the wdsdoin of Elizabeth's counsellors, had almost always 
for their object the liberation of queen Mary, and were 
usually connected with some scheme for placing her on 
the British thrvne. /rhe anxieties and perplexities in 
which Elizabeth was thus involved were not the more 
easily endured that they might be considered as the con- 
sequences of her own injustice. 

In former days Mary, living in freedom and happiness 
in her own kingdom, might be to Elizabeth an object of 
inconvenient yet only occasional rivalry ; but, captive and 
forlorn, she was now perpetually brought before her in 
every form which could render the contrast painful : to 
speak fancifully, the queen of England was somewhat in 
the situation of one who, having murdered his enemy, is 
ever after haunted by his spectre. The reflections upon 
her own injustice, and upon the effect which it was likely 
to produce, made her entertain th»most fantastic appre- 
hensions of the extent of queen Mary's faculty of seducing, 
and the apprehensions of her rival's powers over her 
own most chosen favourites. She had seen Norfolk, and 
other nobles of undoubted faith, shoot madly from their 
spheres, as the poet expresses it, attracted by the charms 
of a suffering queen and a capUve beauty. Shrewsbury, 
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on whom she long imposed the unwelcome ofHce of 
Mary*s keeper, at his several castles of Tutbury, Chats- 
worth, Wingfield, and others, could not, though old and 
faithful, escape the suspicions of his royal mistress any 
more than those of his jealous countess : both sus- 
pected him of too much favour for die royal prisoner ; 
and reproaches from court and domestic ill humour was 
the consequence of the slightest indulgence extended to 
his captive. 

Thus all that vras dangerdbs, distasteful, and preju- 
dicial to Elizabeth, came by degrees to be mixed up with 
her idea of her prisoner Mary^ until dislike increased 
into hatred, and hatred joined with fear became fierce 
enough, like the Indian snake-god in Madoc, to demand 
a victim. 

These considerations may account, though they cannot 
apologise, for the principles on which Elizabeth acted 
towards iVIary, and in which the greatest queen that 
ever sat upon the throne of England, or, perhaps, 
upon that of any other country, scein» to have been 
actuated at once by the jealousy of power incidental to 
the most ambitious mind, and by the peevish envy of dis- 
positi^y proper to the lowest female. It was not the 
least part of the distress and inconvenience inflicted 
upon queen IMary that her place of confinement was re- 
peatedly changed, upon the slightest suspicion that the 
neighbourhood was friendly tef her ; and that some cause 
of alarm was always arising, and to sUch Elizabeth was 
sensibly accessible. 

Mary had fled to Carlisle without either money or 
even a fitting change of clothes. Her attendants then 
consisted of about thirty, four or five of them being 
persons of consequence attached to her party, and ^s 
many ladies of rank, the rest menials of various de- 
grees attendant upon the royal person. She was first 
removed from Carlisle, where her person was conceived 
to be in danger of rescue, cnspecially when she followed, 
within sight of the hills of her own kingdom, the 
pastimes of hunting, and others from which it was not 

• o .S f 
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thought decent as yet to debar her. Her removal took 
1568. place on the l6*th of July, when her person was 

committed to the charge of lord Scruope and sir Francis 
Knollis, the former being the lord of the castle ; and 
Mary remained at Bolton till the 26 tli of January^ 
1 568-9- During the dead of winter, in a state of health 
which w'as always precarious, owing to an old hurt re- 
ceived in the bosom, through a cold country and during 
a rigorous season, she was transported to Tutbury. 
This journey was made with so little precaution, that 
the captive queen suffered all the inconveniences of the 
most ordinary pauper in the present day. Tutbury was 
an ancient castle belonging to tlie carl of Shrewsbury, 
who now became the guardian of the unfortunate queen. 
We have already said that this nobleman was married 
to a jealous ancl passionate woman, tfho mistook and 
misinterpreted the most ordinary marks o^ attention on 
the part of her husband to his royal prisoner. It is, per- 
haps, the strongest instance of despotism exercised by 
the imperious house of Tudor, that £^zabath, by her royal 
authority, should for so many years compel a nobleman 
of the first rank to continue in a charge, tlie effect of which 
converted his house into a prison, his servants into gaolers, 
involved him in a large expenditure, of which the queen 
hesitated to relieve him, and totally destroyed the peace 
of his domestic life by sowing discord between him and 
his lady, the most violent woman in England ; and 
all this notwithstanding^that the misery which lord 
Shrewsbury suffered was so great as to affect his health 
and even his understanding. From Tutbury Mary 
was sent for a season to Wingfield, another house of 
Shrewsbury ; but the rebellion of the earls of Westmore- 
land and Northumberland threw the -north of Flng- 
land into such confusion that Elizabeth became doubly 
anxious for the security of her unhappy prisoner. Mary 
was, therefore, removed on short notice from Wingfield 
Tutbury, and from Tutbury to Coventry, and back 
again, and dragged in bad weather through wretched 
roads from one place of confinement to another, until on 
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the 4th of August^ 1570^ she was suffered to repose 1570. 
in the manor of Chatsworth. 

From Chatsworth Mary was once more removed to 
Sheffield, where there was then a strong castle, in which 
she continued to abide for a considerable time, with the 
variety of one or two visits to Buxton for her health, 
leave for which was reluctantly granted as an indulgence) 
all other patients being excluded from the healing baths 
during the presence of the suspected queen in their vici- 
nity. In July, 1.582, she tooK leave of Buxton, to which 1582. 
she applied the following Latin distich in bidding its 
baths adieu, perhaps, for ever. 

** Ruxtona quae ralido? (X‘!cbraborc nomine lymphae, 

Fort^ mill! puntliau nun adcunda vale!” 

In the course of these weary years of confinement, 
varied by nothing save the change of prison, the reader 
may be tempted to ask in what manner Mary, the queen 
of two kingdoms, and accustomed to the exercise of her 
sovereign will both in France and Scotland, contrived to 
support a severe of restraint, the more intolerable 
from the rank and habits of her upon whom it was in- 
flicted? IVc can hardly give a more striking picture of 
the patience of the unfortunate queen under her misfor- 
tunes than is contained in a letter of Nicolas White, 
sent on purpose by Cecil as d spy upon Mary's conduct, 
and that of her keejier. The letter is dated 26 tli April, 
156H. 

AVhite had asked whether^he liked her change of air, 
in allusion to her removal from Bolton to Tutbury in 
the depth of winter:" to which she mildly replied, '*that 
had it consisted with her good sister's pleasure she would 
not have removed for change of air at this season of the 
year ; but tliat* she was so far contented with her i^n^pval 
from Bolton, that she was so much the nearer her loving 
sister, into whose presence she hoped soon to be ad- 
mitted.” To this White an8wered,.With the effrontery of 
an ac^mplished hypocrite, ** that although queen ^ary 
did not enjoy the actual presence of Elizabeth, yet it 
appeared to those who, like himself, viewed the matter 
Q 4 
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from a distance^ that she had always the virtual presence 
of the queen’s majesty^ who did in every respect perform 
to her the office of a gracious prince^ a natural kins- 
woman^ a loving sister^ and a most faithful friend." 
This emissary of Cecil wound up his advi^, by recom-* 
mending to the unfortunate prisoner to thank God 
that after so many perils she had arrived in a realm 
wherc^ through the goodness of queen Elizabeth’s ma- 
jesty^ she had rather cause to regard herself as receiving 
princelike entertainment than as suffering the slightest 
restraint." The poor queen answcrwl meekly, that 
indeed she had great cause to be thankful to Heaven and 
to her sister for such ease as she enjoyed ; and that 
though she would not pretend to ask of God contentment 
in a state of captivity, she made it her daily petition that 
he would endow her with patience to endfhre it." In re- 
porting this singular interview. White proceeds thus: — 

1 asked her grace, since the weather did cutt of all 
exercises abroad, howe she passed the timelvithin. She 
sayd, that all the day she wrought with hir needle, and 
that the diversitic of the colors made the worke some- 
what lesse tedious, and that she contynued at it till 
very pain made her to give over : and wifli thf^ laid 
hir hand upon hir left syde, and complayned of an old 
grief newely increased there. Upon this occasion she 
(the Scottish queen), with the agreeable and lively wit 
natural to her, entered into a prety ctis^mtable com- 
parison betweene carving, painting, and w^orking with 
the needle, affirming painting, in hir own opinion, for 
the moste commendable quality. I annswered hir grace 
I coulde skill of neither of them ; but that 1 have redd 
picture to be veritas falsa: with this she closed up hir 
talk^ and bydding me farewell, retyred into her privy- 
chamber." * 

The fact that queen Mary solaced the hours of impri- 
sonment by the practice of those elegant arts of female 
workmanship', in which she excelled, is ascertained by 
the preservation of a quantity ^of pieces of embroidery, 

* Hayne** State Fapen, voL i. p. £10. 
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tapestry^ and other labours of the needle and loom^ stiU 
preserved and exhibited in different scenes of her cap- 
tivity^ where tlicy h^ soodied the hours of imprison- 
ment. The general effect of queen Mary’s manners 
and sentimdfhts appear to have had an impression even 
upon the hypocritical agent of Cecih at which he is 
himself surprised. He acknowledges the effect of her 
presence in the most striking manner, by desiring that 
if he might advise, few persons should* be permitted to 
have access to the same seduftion*of which lie had him- 
self experienced the fascination. But if,” continues 
White, I (whiche in the sight of God beare the queens 
majestie a naturall love, besyde my bounden dutic,) might 
give advise, there should very few subjects in this land 
have access to, or conference with, this lady. For besid 
tliat she is a goodly personage, (and yet, in truth, not 
comparable to our souverain,) she bathe withall an allur- 
ing grace, a pretty Scottish speche, and a serching wit, 
clouded witlr-myldnes. Fame might move some to releve 
her, and glory joyned to gain might stir others to adven- 
ture much for her sake. Sight, they say, is a lively in- 
fective sence, and cariethc many perswasions to the hart, 
whic^^ rulethe all die rest : myn own affection, by seeirg 
the queues majestie our souverain is dowblcd, and thereby 
I gesso what the sight might worke in others. Ilir 
hair of it self is black, and yett Mr. Knolls told me, 
that she wcares hcarc of sundry colors.” * 

While such were the queen’s amusements during her 
melancholy imprisontnent, and such the gentleness of 
deportment, which affected even the cold-blooded agent 
of Cecil, every other means allowed her for her greater 
convenience or more respectable accommodation was 
gradually restrained more and more. ^ ' 

At first, as we have just seen, her abode at Bolton 
and Tutbury was represented by this man White as 
being something almost voluntary, and for which she was 
told she ought to be thankful to Heaven. It is true, that 
when she removed from place to place she was under 
* Hayne’s State Papen, rol. i. p. 511. 
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guard of a stout band of soldiers. No consent of her 
own was asked when r journey was proposed, nor did 
her dissent when slie desired to ipniain at Bolton jire- 
vent her being transported to Tutbury. It is no less 
true, that she was not permitted to ride d6t for health 
or pleasure, although she was so much accustomed to 
the exercise, that her health sunk under the confine- 
ment. It is true also, that if at any time she was 
permitted to accompany her keepers upon the parties 
of hawking and hunting, ^hich they practised for their 
own amusement and not for hers, bands of armed men 
were in attendance, provided with swords and fire-arms, 
and having orders to put to death the captive princess, in 
case any attempt at escape or rescue should seem likely 
to prove successful. But these circumstances, while they 
convey to modern readers a strong idea of restraint, did 
not, in the opinion of Mr. M^hite, partake of the cha- 
racter of imprisonment, or form an alloy to the sisterly 
reception on the part of Elizabeth. > 

In what, then, it may be said, was the queen of Eng- 
land’s goodness manifested towards her prisoner? W e can 
only answer, that for a certain time the vain forms of roy- 
alty were practised towards a sovereign who had lcs§ com- 
mand over her own motions than the meanest peasant ; 
and the empty form of a canopy of state was indulged to 
one whose life <lepcnded upon her abstaining from every 
attempt to assert the meanest and most ordinary privi- 
lege of a free person, ~ that of going where she wouhL 
We shall see in the progress of her sad history, that Mary 
was by degrees deprived even of the delusive tokens of 
respect, wliich were only at first conceded to her, to be 
gradually withdrawn, as she drew nearer to her fatal doom. 

We have already mentioned the issue of the commis- 
sion, the members of which, without any legal authority 
that can be imagined, took upon themselves the task of 
entering into and examining the accusations brought 
against the queen of Scotland by her insurgent subjects. 
Queen Elizabeth had declined to decide between the par- 
ties : '^she had not seen ground enough,” she said, to 
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declare the queen guilty of the horrid charges brought 
against her ; nor^ on the contrary, to find the regent and 
the rest of the Scottish lords of the king’s party guilty of 
rebellion against the royal authority of Mary” — and such 
was the dec!l!!ration of her sovereign pleasure. But while 
Elizabeth nominally abstained from judging in a cause, 
which, indeed, she had no title to take under her consi- 
deration, her conduct was effectually the same as if she 
had found queen Mary guilty, and Murray and the king's 
lords totally innocent of* the •respective charges brought 
against them. The queen of Scotland was detained pri- 
soner as a guilty person, while the regent was dismissed 
with a subsidy of 5000/., enabling him to continue those 
military measures by which he had jilaced himself at the 
head of the Scottish government. 

Queen Mary remonstrated strongly against a course 
of proceeding which, while it apparently acquitted her 
of all guilt, left her the inmate of a gaol, and subjected 
her at, the same time to the worst consequences of punish- 
ment. But the prejudices of queen Elizabeth against 
her rival were so deeply rooted that no sense of justice 
could induce her to forego the advantages which she 
had received from queen Mary's imprudent surrender of 
hersdf into her unfriendly hands. 

It must be owned, that circumstances occurred during 
the investigation at York which tended still farther to 
increase her excessive jealousy of her sister-queen. 

It was Mary's misfortune upon this occasion to give 
way to the suggestions of Maitland of Lcthington, whose 
plots, though they indicated the extreme subtlety of his 
own genius, were c^ten too much refined in their texture, 
and too complicated in their ramiffcations, for a period of 
violence, -^here the knot of every intrigue was liable to 
be severed by the sword of the soldier, or by the axe of 
the executioner. The intrigue by which he involved 
Norfolk in a project of marriage with Mary was 
probably of the most fatal consequences to both. If 
he had, in fact, the welfare of his unhappy mistress 
in liis view, Maitland o*ught to have seen that in her 
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present condition she was entirely dependent upon 
queen Elizabeth^ and that any offensive course towards 
the latter sovereign must necessarily end in the ruin of 
the former. In this respect the proposed marriage of 
Mary with the duke of Norfolk was suft to gall the 
English queen upon almost every point where she was 
most sensitive. Matrimony of any kind, where she was 
not herself the object, was never found a matter more 
agreeable to her than it usually is to the female vota- 
resses of celibacy ; and that* of Mary involved a prospect 
peculiarly disagreeable to her. The marriage of Mary 
promised to extend those claims of succession of which 
Elizabeth was sufficiently jealous even when they were now 
limited to a single youth ; and she who could oppose by 
the most violent measures the union of Darnley and the 
Scottish queen was not likely to be scrupulous when this 
proposed alliance with one of the most powerful nobles of 
England seemed to renew all the fears which another 
marriage was sure to awaken. It was well kno\^ also, 
that the duke in strengthening his party had cultivated 
the favour of the catholic earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland, who, from motives of religion as well 
as policy, were sufficiently disposed to prefer the title 
of queen Mary to that of Elizabeth. 

However prutlgiit, therefore, a match between Norfolk 
and the Scottish queen might have been consiilcred in 
the abstract, supposing Mary at liberty and in a capa- 
city to make a free choice, the very surmise of such a 
connection was fraught with danger, while she was in 
the power of Elizabeth ; and that it should have been 
suggested by Maitland, is only an ‘additional instance 
how men of great parts can over-reach themselves in 
matters of state policy, their very ingenuity and extreme 
subtlety becoming the means of blinding them to conse- 
quences which are obvious to those of duller capacity. It 
appears equally difficult to justify the conduct of Mait- 
land, if we suppose that he believed it possible to carry 
on an intrigue of such importance, without its coming to 
the knowledge of Elizabeth herself, a jealous and saga- 
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cious princess^ and served by Cecil, Burleigh, and Wal- 
singharn, the most subtle ministers known in Europe at 
the period. ITe might also have well foreseen the inevitable 
defection of Murray from the project, whenever it should 
become know?i to queen Elizabeth, upon cultivating whose 
favour the regent's power absolutely depended. 

The match with Norfolk naturally connected itself 
with the dangerous insurrection of Westmoreland and 
Northumberland ; and Elizabeth, |)ot without good rea- 
son, entertained suspicion of* Mary as tlie hidden cause 
of both, and of all the danger which they implied. 'I'hen 
there is little doubt that they greatly prejudiced the 
queen of Scots in her opinion, and furnished her with a 
specious reason, founded upon state necessity, for detain- 
ing her a prisoner. The English 5bvereign was indeed 
about to have taken a more desperate step, by delivering 
up the royal fugitive to the custody of the regent Mur- 
ray, had not the sudden death of that nobleman pre- 
yen tedi'^e scheme from taking place. 

After the death of Murray, the queen of England en- 
gaged personally in the war, and, as we have seen, sent an 
English army into Scotland. Out of this arose new argu- 
ments^f state for refusing the Scottish queen her liberty, 
however unlawfully she had lieen deprived of it. It was 
not to be supposed, said the English counsellors, that 
while Elizabeth was making war against a faction in 
Scotland, she either would or ought to set at liberty the 
captive who was at the head of that faction. Yet it ap- 
pears that the English queen had some intention of 
freeing herself of the queen of Scots, although she never 
took any efiectual step to that measure. 

In the njean tinie, the alleged attempts of the northern 
rebels to effect Mary's escape, togetlier with that queen's 
supposed interest with these insurgents, formed an ex- 
cuse for confining her more closely than formerly. Her 
minister, the bishop of Ross, complained that his mistress 
was not permitted to take exercise on horseback, by which 
health was much prejudiced ; and it was granted, 
^Dviously as a considerable boon, ^at the Scottish queen 
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might ride forth to take the air^ so that it were in com- 
pany with the earl of Shrew slury. In the mean time^ as 
if to realise the thoughts which the English queen enter- 
tained of parting with her Scottish hostage, two of her 
ministers, Cecil and Mildmay, were sent*, November, 
i570j to endeavour to settle some terms on which Mary 
'^might be liberated. 

The i^rincij>al proposals were, tMkt Mary should re- 
nounce any pretensions to the English crown ; that she 
should adhere to the alliance between the kingdoms; 
grant pardon to the subjects who had been in arms 
against her during the civil war, and put into the queen 
of England’s hands hostages of high rank, and some 
castles in Scotland, by way of guarantee. It is plain 
that Elizabeth’s onl^ pretensions to obtain such articles 
arose from her having in possession the person of the 
queen of Scots, committed to her in a moment of unw*ary 
confidence ; yet hard as these conditions were, Mary was 
in such a state as might have compelled her to e||)>scribe 
to them or to worse. But no security could possibly 
have been granted adeejuate to soothe the real ai>pre- 
hensions of Elizabeth, and the affected scruples of her 
counsellors. The treaty was therefore disturbe^l, and 
finally broken ofi^ by the introduction of commissioners 
in die name of the youthful king of Scotland, whose in- 
terests Elizabeth pretended she was bound to eonsult : 
these were the earl of Morton and tw*o other persons of 
his party, who ii*verrupted the whole proceedings, by 
maintaining the high Calvinistic principle of lawful re- 
sistance, on the part of the subject, even to sovereign au- 
thority. In such principles it was impossible that those 
acting for Elizabeth should dare to acquiesce ; and though 
tlic're can he no doubt that Elizabeth, upon this as 
well as upon former occasions, might have dictated to 
the Scottish commissioners how they were to limit their 
pleadings, yet she rather chose to consider the mode 
in which they had been entered as a total bar to further 
proceedings in the treaty, which was thus broken ofin 
In the mean time Norfolk, having been liberated after 
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Ills first arrest, was again thrown into the Tower, imd 
his intrigues and ambitious views finally closed by nis 
public trial and execution. Mary appears to have taken 
the misfortunes of this nobleman severely to heart : she 
was confined her chamber for ten days; and probably 
employed her leisure hours in deploring the fate of one 
who had adventured and lost rank, fortune, and life iii 
her service. She expresses herself on the subject to her 
faithful counsellor the bishop of Ross, then imprisoned 
in the Tower, as having had i^mc accession to the in- 
trigues of Norfolk ; and her letter, expressing a singular 
mixture of despondency and firmness, has been published 
by Mr. Chi'll mers. 

While her health was declining, and her comforts di- 
minished, Mary still clung to one hope, which she nou- 
rished M'ith uncommon tenacity, although it is difficult 
to concci\e what she could have expected from it. 
From the moment she set foot on English ground the 
queen ^f Scots had r-eckoned a great deal upon the 
effect to be wrought on Elizabeth's mind in the per- 
sonal interview which she never failed to demand. Yet 
what could it have availed the unfortunate queen to 
have Jiad the means of convincing Elizabeth by ocular 
demonstration that she, so long hated as a rival, did 
in fact possess more beauty, ecpial sense, as much ac- 
coinplishinent, and wit and grace superior to her own. 
The suspicion that such was the case was what had ori- 
ginally excited Elizabeth’s hatred to Mary ; and every 
thing which led to convince her of the truth of what she 
suspected could only enhance that evil feeling. It would 
also have been very difficult to have chosen and supported 
in such an interview a character which would have left 
her at liberty to act against queen Mary the severe Ion- 
duct correspondent to the part by which she might have 
already meditated closing the scene. Elizabqjth might 
thiifk there was less difficulty in executing a defamed' and 
neglected prisoner, than in taking the life of one whom 
^.e had admitted to her ^presence as a sister sovereign. 
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Sl^ might hold with her father Henry the Eighth the 
truth of the popular adagc^ that 

^ A kinir*s face 

Shuuld give grace, 

and therefore determine not to admit to 'ner presence 
^e victim whom she was resolved ftot to pardon. At 
any rate, she was determined in postponing and declin- 
ing all Mary’s pleadings for an intef^iew, and at length 
hardly deigned to return any answer to her solicitations 
upoi^ that subject. This period of their intercourse w'as 
strangely contrasted with that in which • sir James Mel7 
ville, then the Scottish ambassador at the court of Lon- 
<lori, proposed, in a tone of jocose raillery, that Elizabeth 
should disguise herself as his page, and ride down to 
Scotland merely to see his mistress; to which, willingly 
accepting the compliment, she replied with a sigh. 
Would to Heaven she might do so!” It is curious to 
compare the behaviour of individuals to each other in 
sunshine and shower, in good fortune and adversity. 

Meantime queen Elizabeth called in to the aid of her 
policy the passions and feelings of those subjects who 
had so much reason to look up to her with gratitude, as 
the mother of her people. Two points she, in parti- 
cular, struggled to attain, if possible. The first was, 
that of establishing to the public conviction the pro- 
position that the safety of queen Elizabeth was in- 
consistent with the life of Mary ; of which, she herself 
being the judge, \o doubt could be entertained. If 
we can believe a copy of doggrel verses, which we 
are surprised that Elizabeth’s taste could permit her 
to be guilty of, the Scottish queen was the found- 
ation of all the dissatisfaction and danger which threat- 
cne^l her government. * The editor of these verses 

• That doubt of future foes exiles my present joy ; 

And wit me warns to shun such snares as threaten mine annoy : 

For falsphpod now doth flow, and subjects’ faith doth ebb. 

Which would not be, if reason rul’d, or wisdom weav’d the webbt 
But cloudri'of toys untry’d do cloak aspiring minds, 

Which turn to rain, of late repent, by course of changed winds. 

The top of hope suppos’d the root of ruth will be, . 

And fruitless all tlieir grailbd guiles, as shortly ye shall see : 
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has acquainted us that those sweet and senteniious irhymes, 
those sugared samples^ as he calls this trashy were writ- 
ten to express the queen's conviction of the extreme 
danger in which she was placed through the influence of 
a party ainon^ the nobility and catholic gentry devoted 
to the interests of the queen of Scots ; and Elizabctlk^, 
seems to have rl^c^ed it necessai-y to impress the same 
terror^ which she h^self entertained towards Mary and 
her party, upon the peojile of Kiigjaiid, to whose regard 
she had so many just claims, tliat.she might well call upon 
them to protect her against the alleged plots of a foreigner 
and papist. 

This was not all, however : the queen of Scotland was 
not only to be represented as a person formidable to queen 
Elizal)cth, but also as one worthless and base in herself, 
and unworthy of claiming the ordinary compassion due 
to strangers and exiles. Sir Francis Ivnollis, in a letter 
from Bolton, of January 1. 156*8, seems very early desir- 
ous to warn queen Klizabeth against her own gentleness 
of temper, which might withhold her from openly dis- 
gracing queen Mary, and maintaining the insurgents 
in Scotland against her, even although the queen of Scot- 
land should refuse to be conformable in the matters re- 
quired of her by the English sovereign. This intimates an 
intention of pcrniiltiiig such accusations to be circulated 
against queen Mary as might best counteract the pre- 
possessions excited in her favour by her grace and 
beauty, as well as by the generous sympathy of the 
English nation for the condition of a forlorn princess, 
who had thrown herself upon their compassion and that 
of tlieir queen. 

This design was prosecuted by suffering the works 
of Buchanan and others, directed against queen Mark's 

Those daxzel’fl eyes with pride, which great ambition blinds. 

Shall be unsealed, by worthy wights, wliose foresight falsehqpd finds : 

daughter of debate, that eke discord doth sow, 

Sj^ll reap no gain, where former rule hath taught still peace to grow. 

Vo foreign lianish’d wight shall anchor In this port : 

' /nr realm it brooks no stranger’s force j let them elsewhere resort : 

, Jur rusty swonl with rest, shaq first th.: edge employ, 

1^0 poll tlieir topps, that seek such cha«ige, and gape for joy. 

CiiALMEBH’s Life of Mary Queen qf Scots, voL i. p. 344. 
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reputation^ to be introduced and distributed through 
the realm^ while those composed in her defence were 
treated as contraband and prohibiterl publications. The 
accusations against .queen Mary were thus left to make 
their way without answer or reply; and connected with 
the undeniable fact of her having united herself with 
Bothwcll so shortly after tlie inHrdBi« Damlcy^ of 
which all recognised him as the^^lbthor^ seemed to 
take from the unfortunate queen not only the right 
to demand justice^ but even that of requesting com-i 
passion. Her name was publicly soiled with the foul 
charges of murder and adultery : the proofs which had 
been rejected as informal and incomplete, even by Eliza- 
beth herself, were found far more than sufficient to gra- 
tify the vulgar appetite for scandal accustomed to little 
nicety in selecting its grounds of belief. Thus it re- 
mained no question with by far the greater part of the 
English people that the safety of Elizabeth could only 
be ensured by Mary’s death, or in what measure justice 
or injustice should be dealt towards one whom they 
accounted so infamous as 'this dethroned queen. 

Acting under these impressions, the English house of 
commons meditated a resolution, the effect of which 
mast have been to palsy the exertions of the queen of 
Scotland and all who might be disposed to take her part. 
They sent a bill to the house of lords, by which it was 
declared that the very act of claiming any right to the 
crown was in itself high treason ; that it was equally 
,BO to affirm that the right of any other w'as better than 
that of Elizabeth, or that the parliament had not power 
to settle and limit the order of succession. These enact- 
ments greatly abridged queen Mary's influence upon the 
jJublic mind v' England, and afforded such an assurance 
of safety td the existing sovereign, that queen Elizabeth, 
deeming further procedure for the time unneccssar^'^, ven- 
tured to adjourn the parliament. 

' 'After these proceedings, and, perhaps, as a natural con- 
sequence of them, the severities of queen Mary's impr^on- 
ment was considerably increased: her most faithful ag^t. 
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the bishop of Ross, as already hinted, was thrown into 
prison on account of his implication in the fatal intrigues 
of Norfolk ; the queen's retinue was diminished ; her 
means of takiisg exercise restrained ; the expense of main-' 
taiiiing'the hecessary guards and attendants diminished; 
and Sii re wsbury, after all his toil to accomplish his trou- 
blesome duty to ,^^i%abeth*s satisfaction, found he was 
the subject of her jealousy, and scarce less so of her pro- 
verbial economy, which left him even the honour, at his 
own expense, of jiroviding the costly wine-baths which 
queen Mary's infirmity compelled her to make use of. 
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xktrrfkhkncc offoukion prinofs in rkiiaff of mary. iisr 

IKTEUCOUnSR WITH HER. SON. llF.ll PliRSF.NTS TO HIM RE- 
JECTED. NEVERTHKLKSS SHE INTEKFEKF.S WITH ELIZABETH IK 

HIS behalf at the period of the raid of ruthvkn. -—he 

DISCLAIMS HER TITLE AND CAUSE. — HER SENTIMENTS ON THAT 

OCCASION. THE CATHOLICS OF ENfiLAND CONTINUE TO MAKE 

IIER^riE CHIEF OBJECT OF THEIR REGARD, AND INVOLVE HER 

NAAIE IN THEIR CONSPIRACIKS. THE PLOT OF TXIROOMORTON. 

ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH SUBJECTS, CHIEFLY DIHEX^'TED 

AGAINST MARY. SHE IS ALARMED, AND WIJ.I.ING TO SUBMIT 

TO SEVERER TER:MS OF LIBERATION. ELIZABT.TJI CULTIVATES 

AN INTEREST WITH J \MFS AND HIS MINISTERS J HER ALARM 
FOR QUEEN MARY IN A PUBLIC AND NATIONAL POINT OF VIEW. 
— MAUy’s imprudent and OFFENSIVE LETTER. — SADLER 
INTRUSTED FOR A TIME WITH THE CUSTODY OF THE SCOTTISH 

QUEEN. H1.S DISCONTENT WITH THE DUTY IMPOSED PAUHy's 

CONSPIRACY. SEVERE ACT OF PARLIAMENT PASSED IN CONSE- 

QUENCE. 

i 

We have attended the changes Of queen Mary's impri- 
sonn^nt, and pointed out some of its most remarkable 
incieV^nts. A more weary and distressing course of op- 
preriion, mingled, from time to time with deceitfhl 
gj^merings of delusive hope, is hardly to be found in 
story. 
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But the reader may ask^ with some 6U]*pri8e, since 
Mary was queen-dowager of France, and an ally of the 
king of Spain, whether no effbris were made in her fa- 
vour by either of these two powerful monarchs, who, 
for decency's sake at least, were imperatively called upon 
to interfere in her behalf? That such interference took 
place is undoubted, but on die pa(t of France it was of 
a cold and feeble character; for the king was not of 
a temper to regard any one's interest save his own, which 
at. that period recommended friendship with England. 
The Spanish ambassador, on the other side, had in some 
respects lost his right to be listened to in the adairs of 
queen Mary, since he had mixed himself with the in- 
trigues of Norfolk; and altliough liis rank was too high 
to arrested like the bishop of lioss, he at length re- 
ceived Elizabeth’s commands to quit England 

With still more reason might it be demanded, what 
James the Sixth, the only child of the unfortunate Mary, 
was doing in hef behalf? He was not a twelvemonth 
old when he succeeded to her crown, and the years which 
had since passed, which had filled up to him a term of 
sovereignty, had been to his ill-fated mother, with the 
intermission of only a few days, a period of rjgorous 
captivity. 

Mary at least l)ad not, in the mean time, forgotten the 
sole tie of aflTection which continued to bind her to this 


life. As soon as James had personally assumed the govern- 
ment, the imprisoned queen hastened to send him a pre- 
sent of a garment, embroidered by her own hands, with 
some jewels, such as her misfortunes had left in her 
possession. They were, however, addressed not to the 
king, but to the prince, of Scotland ; as indeed it could 
hdrdly be supposed that queen Mary was to acknow- 
led^ a title in her son, the existence of which w^’as 
inwnsi^l^t with her reputation as well as her rights. 
On., that account the gift was refused, under pretea^e of 
its being misdirected ; nor was the bearer permitUd to 
come into the royal presence^ V 

We would gladly hope that James was no party^ 
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this undutiful proceeding ; nor shall we attempt to esti- 
mate the distress of the unfortunate mother, when she 
received again the gift of maternal affection, orna- 
mented by her hands, and probably stained by her tears, 
rejected as it was in this unfilial manner through a cold- 
blooded and insulting scruple of etiquette. Wherever 
she might cast the blame, maternal x>2irtiality prevented 
her from throwing it upon her son ; for when he had 
soon after fallen into the power of the insurgent nobles 
at the raid of lluthven, her maternal anxiety broke forth 
in an epistle to Elizabeth, in which, throwing aside the 
humble tone in which she had pleaded her own sorrows, 
she remonstrated with warmth and dignity upon the 
injustice which had deprived her son of his liberty. She 
in that letter <leclarcs lierscif, with all her heart, willing 
to gratify her son, by resigning the throne. She desired 
only that the queen of England would protect him from 
practices at the hands of his rebellious subjects, such as 
she had been exposed to herself, and declared that she 
desired no kindness of her for herself beyond the com- 
pany of two waiting gentlewomen, anil the means of 
performing the duties of her religion. In reply to this 
iiitcrcci^sion, Robert Beale, a rude and morose man, and 
clerk of Elizabeth’s council, was sent to expostulate with 
the captive princess, for the freedom which she had 
thought proper to assume ; nor was queen Elizabeth 
affected otherwise than with anger by the tenour of the 
letter which she received. 

It is probable, that while the unfortunate Mary in- 
dulged herself in all the tenderness of a mother towards 
the young king of Scotland, the feelings which he culti- 
vated in return were of a cold and unresponsive cha- 
racter, for which, perhaps, his education is more toibe 
blamed than his heart, lie had doubtless been carefully 
trained in the opinion that his right to the throne de- 
pended upon the truth of those charges, on account of 
wlu di his mother had been precipitat^ from the royal 
dimity. He must have regarded her, therefore, with more 
^version than affection, and was pxpbably little anxious 
• R 3 
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to obtain the freedom of one whose liberty might impair 
his own right to the kingdom of Scotland. To pursue^ 
therefore^ the course of James's rare and infrequent 
intercourse with his mother^ we may observe^ that in 
under the direction and by the *advice of the 
Master of Gray^ of whom wc have said something, and 
shall have occasion to say more in the sequel, James 
wrote to his unfortunate mother a harsh and highly 
undutiful letter; in the course of which he disowned her 
right to the throne, and Expressed himself determined 
in no respect whatever to connect his own interest or 
title with hers. Mary felt the ingratitude of this in- 
sulting epistle, and expressed her indignation warmly 
in a letter to the French ambassador. Am I thus," 
she said, requited for all I have done, and all I have 
suffered for this ungrateful boy ? God knows 1 envied 
him not the kingdom which he possesses, nor did 1 ever 
wish to visit Scotland more, unless for the purpose of 
seeing him and blessing him. But let him beware how 
he prosecutes tlie ungenerous and ungrateful course upon 
which he has entered. Without my consent he cannot 
justly hold the regal dignity ; and unless he amends his 
fault by repentance, 1 will bestow on him a parent's 
curse, and bequeath my kingdom to one who will know 
both how to occupy and how to defend it/' This letter, 
no doubt, was dictated by a passing flash of irritation ; 
but it shows a new instance in which it was Mary's 
misfortune to be af^icted through those channels of 
feeling which are usually, to others, the source of the 
purest happiness. The queen's greatest misfortunes had 
arisen out of her conjugsd connections, and slie was now 
doomed to see them augmented by the ungrateful scorn 
anil negligence of her only child. 

Other circumstances, which might in the general case 
be term^ advantageous, were in like manner destin^ to 
prove fatal to this unhappy queen. She was", we haveween, 
the object of fear and suspicidh, and even of the ha 
laiturally connected with thepe feelings, to the grcl^ly 
more numerous body of the English, consisting of tho 
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who had embraced the protestant faith^ and were loyal 
subjects of queen Elizabeth. It was the natural conse- 
quence that those of her own religion, who regarded the 
reign of the existing sovereign as the usurpation of an 
adulterous balTtard, and cruel and heretical persecutor of 
the catholic faith, should regard Mary as an innocent 
and holy sufferer, deprived of her native kingdom by 
heretical rebels, anti most unjustly detained prisoner in 
that to which she had a better right than her persecuting 
relative who held the throne.* the Englisli catholics 
were zealous, as usual, in proj^ortioii to the disqualifica- 
tions which they were subjected to, and the persecution 
which they underwent, and as they were still numerous 
and pow'crful, they failed not to match the ruling party 
in enthusiasm, and to form many schemes to bring 
England once more within the limits of what, in theiz 
idea, was lawful succession, and the pale of the only 
catholic faith. AVith all these plots the name and cause 
of Mary was naturally connected. Nor w'as her name 
always used without her consent. Some, of the plots 
were undoubtedly communicated to iier ; nor can wo 
suppose it likely that she should express resolute dis- 
approjjation of schemes which tended to accomplish 
her own liberty, and the dethronement of her own rival, 
at whose hand she could expect nothing but a conti- 
nuance of the same malevolent severity which had cha- 
racterised Elizabeth’s conduct towards her since she 
took refuge in England. It is also plausibly reported 
that her name was used in intrigues of which she never 
heard; but the managers of wliich conceived they were 
calculated for her advantage, and therefore hefd 
themselves secure of her approbation, without her con- 
sent being previously obtained. Thus there was ^ an 
action and re-action in the public mind ; and the more 
the Protestants persisted in regarding Mary as the enemy 
of weir faith' and government, the more the Catholics 
en^avoured to fix the *Bame character upon her, by 
n^ing use of her name and authority in their most 
/iolent conspiracies. 

. B 4 
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1584. In 1584 a conspiracy of this nature was discovered, of 
a very extensive and dangerous character. One PVancis 
* Throgmorton, a catholic gentlcniHU of Chesliire, after 
undergoing the torture, in consequence of some suspi- 
cious documents found upon him, was unhble to sustain 
a second interrogation of the same nature, and confessed 
a private correspondence with the queen of Scots, and a 
projected design to invade England on the i)art of Spain, 
where most of the English catholics were alleged to be 
ready to join them in'armii. Arrangements to this effect, 
he stated, were made with the approbation of the Spanish 
ambassador. The house of Guise, the near relatives of 
Mary, were alleged to be in preparation for the same 
purpose, and the duke of Guise was to be leader of the 
enterjirise. The alarm through England was extreme ; 
and the discovery was of a nature which touched the 
main fear of all true protestants. The immense power 
of Spain had been much increased by the late acquisition 
of Portugal ; and the bigotry of Philip to the catholic 
' religion was well known to be sufficiently vehement to 
lead him to exertions in proportion to his immense means. 
The duke of Guise was regarded justly as one of I he 
chief defenders of the catholic faith ; and arguiqg upon 
queen Mary's natural desire of freedom, and attachment 
to her relations, there was no reason to doubt the truth 
of Throgmorton's confession, when he accused her of 
being an accomplice in the conspiracy. 

Queen Elizabeth, acting upon Throgmorton's con- 
. fession, instantly, as already hinted, dismissed the Spanish 
ambassador from England. Throgmorton himself was 
tried and executed as a traitor. His behaviour was such 
as to leave his guilt doubtful. lie retracted his confession 
w]ien placed upon trial, again confirmed it after sentence 
had been pronounced, and retracted it a second time 
when brought to the scafibld for execution, allegingL that 
it was extorted at first by torture, and afterwards aduiered 
to from the fear of death. Y 

A singular circumstance in Scotland augmentedYhe 
general alarm ex<fited by Throgmorton's plot. \ 
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One Crichton^ a Jesuit^ chanced to be on board of a 
vessel sailing from Flanders towards Scotland, of which* 
last country he 'was a native : being chased by a corsair ^ 
or pirate, (Crichton tore to pieces and threw away certain 
papers, whifti an extraordinary eddy of wind brought 
back into the vessel. The fragments were picked up 
from the deck by some of the passengers ; and being 
industriously pieced together, were found to contain the 
model of a jdot for the invasion of Kiigland, -upon the 
same footing with that whfch Throgmorton had con-i 
fessed. 

This reitel^ated alarm greatly affected the party in the 
kingdom of England, who accounted that the peace and 
honour of the country depended upon the continuance 
of its jiresent form of government yi church and in 
state. To counteract by a public declaration any 
attempt to disturb tlie present government, an association 
was formed, and a document generally signed, by which 
the subscribers bound themselves to defend queen Eli- 
zabeth against all her enemies, foreign or domestic ; en- 
gaging, moreover, if violence should be offered to the 
queen's life, in order to favour the title of any one pre- 
tend^g a claim to the crown, they the parties subscrib- 
ing not ordy engaged, in such case, never to acknowledge 
the title of the i>erson in whose btbalf so foul a crime had 
been committed, but, moreover, to pursue such person 
or persons to the death, and to her or their utter over- 
throw and extirpation.” This association was obviously 
directed against the rights of queen Mary, wdio was thus 
unjustly rendered accountable not only for such conniv- 
ance at treasonable practices against Elizabeth as she 
might absolutely encourage, but for whatever schemes the 
fanatics of her religion might form, without her consent, 
“br which might perhaps receive birth from the treache- 
roiu insinuations of tlie spies of die English ministry. 

Mollis association had such an awful apfiearance, that 
l^ry seems to have become intimidated by the danger 
to her person and right qf succession which it inferred. 
She pressed for permission to sign the association her- 
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self^ and at the same time offered more full concessions 
.than Elizabeth had been yet able to extort from her. 

‘ She was^ indeed^ so humbled in spirit;, that Walsingham 
gave it earnestly as his opinion^ that her terms ought to 
be com^died witli^ and she should be adiilitted to her 
freedom. 

But another effect of these discoveries was their recom- 
mending to queen Elizabeth the cultivation of a closer 
intercourse between king James than she had of late 
entertained. The reader will recollect that the queen of 
England had of late been disposed to support against the 
temper of the king those nobles who had been engaged 
in the raid of Hutlivcn^ and mixed rejiroof with requests 
in her application to James on this subject. Under this 
interference the king of Scots had repeatedly winced and 
shown signs of itnpatiencc^ as when he retorted upon 
Elizabeth the aphorisms of Isocrates. She became now 
apprehensive that this exertion of authority might prove a 
doubtful^ and^ perhaps^ an ineffectual road to the influence 
which she desired to acquire in the affairs of Scotland. 
She resolved, therefore, to move by gentler methods ; and 
instead of attempting to dictate to James the choice"|of 
his ministers, she resolved to rest satisfied with gj^ning 
over to the Engliidi interest those Scottish statesmen, 
who Jbeing already the favourites of the king were in 
possession of their master’s ear, as well as possessing the 
direction of the government. For this purpose she spared 
no^ains to bring over to her views the Master of Gray, 
in which she perfectly succeeded, and to form an alliance, 
even though it should prove merely temporary, with the 
usurping carl of Arran. ’ 

These political considerations lead to another view of the 
que^on between Elizabetli and Mary. It would be in- 
justice to the formei to suppose that her personal interest 
and prejudices were the sole motives by which she was 
guided iif her conduct towards her prisoner. It iskno 
doubt trae that from an early period the two queens 
been* riv^s in the poiilts in which women, from the 
prixfc^ to the peasant girl,dwre to excel. They had been 
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also rivals in power^ for the premature usurpation of tlie 
title and armorial bearings of England was never forgot- 
ten by Elizabeth ; yet that sovereign^ patriotic as she 
certainly was, might justify her fear and hatred of Mary 
upon princi^ites of a public and more generous nature, 
applicable to her country as well as to herself. 

Elizabeth was well entitled to suppose herself able to 
maintain a contest with all her powerful antagonists 
abroad, though in the holy league which was adopted at 
Bayonne, and which united* all Ithe catholic poAvers in 
Europe, they must necessarily have had the destruction of 
her power in view as their principal object, lilven amid 
their wildest expressions of hatred and denunciations of 
vengeance, the queen of England had the noble confidence 
•that with a united kingdom she might resist them with 
perfect security of the event. The state of Scotland was 
no doubt less seefire than it had been during tlie regency 
of iMurray and Morton. It was now under a separate 
prince, who, if he were hostile to English interests, must 
at all times be enabled, by a sea-coast abounding in 
harbours, and an extensive southern frontier, to have 
opened ah easy access to foreigners proposing to ‘invade 
Soutl^ Britain. But the character of James and the 
influence of Elizabeth in his court was such as miglU 
secure her on the jjart of that monarch. He A^as in 
no respect likely to prefer tlic sounding promiseV of 
France and Spain to the prospects of real and solid ad-« 
vantage presented to him by tlie friendship of Elizabeth; 
and the forfeiture of the succession of England would 
have been a sacrifice which could not possibly have been 
compensated by any indemnification which the monarchs 
of the holy league could bestow. James was* also a 
^^protestant prince, at the head of a people zealously jiro- 
^‘^tant, and therefore must be held upon principle to 
haiK viewed the prime object of the holy leapie with 
alam and detestation. 

jBesides the security which James’s cii’cilmstances 
and personal interests afbrde(I*^to queen Elizabeth, the 
measures by which she had insur^ a predominating 
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influeijii^ in his court in almost any political change^ 
seemed to insure for her the sealous support of either 
■party which might be predominant in the Scottish 
counsels. If Arran should remain the favourite of 
Jamesj he had^ since the meeting with lofd llunsdon^ 
become her instrument and pensioner ; and thoujgh she 
must have contemned and despised his parts^ he was not 
the less likely to be useful^ while his interest with the 
king remained unabated ; nor was Klizabeth^ however 
much she might wish hiS interest diminished or destroyed, 
the less willing to avail herself of it while it still existed. 
If, on the otlier hand, the restoration of the Scottish 
nobles engaged in the raid of Ruthven shoultl put the 
king once more into the hands of a party more zealously 
protestant, they udio had been lately the guests of Kliza- • 
beth, must have been still more docile and attentive to 
her interests than the minion Arran, upon whom there 
could be no reliance, except through a direct appeal to 
his vanity or avarice. 

Thus, in almost every supposablc circumstance* Britain 
was invulnerable to queen Jillizabeth's enemies, excepting 
only through the charm which they possessed in the per- 
son and title of queen Mary. To her the catholic pj-inces 
were most of them allied by birth or affinity, and all of 
them by similarity of religion, so that her name and title 
afforded the only plausible pretext under which tliey 
might urge even those JSnglishmen tliat were of their 
own persuasion to joiu^he invaders of their native country. 

From all this it follows, that Mary was not only feared 
and hated by Elizabeth, from the common motives of 
female rivalry, but that she was also dreaded by her 
as a patriotic princess, conscious of the baneful effects 
which the pretensions of the Scottish queen were quali- 
fied to produce upon the independence of England, ariKi 
die institotions of the protestant church. So decei'<ful 
is the human heart, and so ingenious are mortals in .im- 
posing .upon themselves a fidse view of the motives 
ufujj^r which they act, diat it may be doubted whether 
EUzabeth, conjured by high and low, exhorted by her 
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prelates^ her lords^ and commons^ to talcc measui'SRPor tlie 
protection of her own life^ by suffering what they called 
the law to take jdace on her prisoner^ might not have 
conceived that she w'as yielding to the voice of her people^ 
and consulting tlicir interest, rather than her own will, 
in conceding to their importunity what she might sup^ 
pose she would have refused to her own irritated feel- 
ings. It is true that, justly considered, tlie danger 
arising from JVlary Stuart lay not in her power but in 
her ^veakness. She had not tile slightest show of a 
party left in her native kingdom. In Kiigland she was a 
close prisoner^ attainted by parliament^ and excluded from 
all intercourse with the world beyond her prison-house. 
The catholics were more affected by knowing that she was 
suffering such grievous usage in their iininediate vicinity, 
than they could have been by learning that, liberated by 
queen l{)lizabeth, she was living upon her dowry, at case 
and at freedom, cither in France or any other distant 
country. In their extreme jealousy for their own interest 
or for their sovereign’s safety, the ministers of Elizabeth 
over-acted their part, and were guilty of instigating 
cons2>iracies by the very mode which they took to dis- 
cover^theni. Camden informs^us, tliat there were at 
this time some subtle ways taken to try how men stood 
affected. Counterfeit Ictteis were privately sent in the 
name of the queen of Scots and the persons concerned 
in Throgmorton's treason to the houses of catholics. 
Spies were dis]icrsed through the country to make re- 
marks, and to report them to the government ; and many 
individuals of rank were imprisoned and narrowly ex- 
amined.’* 

The catholics, finding themselves thus in danger of 
being inveigled into imaginary plots, endeavoured to 
iate the danger by plunging into real ones ; and Uiud 
th^xcessive precaution of Burleigh and Walsingham, 
and die unjustifiable mode in which it was m£iifcsted, 
increased tlie danger which it was intended to cure. 

Neither was Mary her^lf, although, as we have seen, 
patient to a degree of unexpected self-possession, at all 
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times able to forbear retaliation upon her good sister 
Elizabeth. Upon one occasion she took a female re* 
venge^ which^ however much it might be justified by 
the ill usage she had received, was, in noiiit of pru- 
dence, the most impolitic course she coi^d have pur- 
sued. Under pretence of writing to queen Elizabeth 
the manner in which the countess of Shrewsbury spoke 
of her, she transmitted (always professing to disbelieve 
them) a long train of charges equally dishonourable to 
Elizabeth as a queen, and highly offensive to female de- 
licacy, and even disgraceful to her as a woman. Mary 
affirmed, in this imprudent letter, that the couptess 
accused her sovereign of practising the grossest inde- 
cencies, not only with the duke of Anjou, who pre- 
tended to her hand, but with his favourite Simier ; that' 
she was so extravagantly attached to Hatton that she 
hunted him as a hound pursues a stag ; that having 
quarrelled with Hatton on account of some buttons of 
gold which he had upon his dress, and the latter having 
in disgust retired from the court, she had boxed the 
ears of Killigrcw because he had not been able to pre- 
vail on Hatton to ^eturiy and that she gave 300/. a 
year to a gentleman’^drhfe chamber who had beer^ more 
successful on the same occasion ; although she was so 
meanly narrow on other occasions that she had never 
made the fortune of more than one or two persons in 
her dominions. Tliis cutting epistle, always under pre- 
tence of reporting *ady Shrewsbury's words, accused 
Elizabeth of entertaining as high an opinion of her 
beauty as if she had been a heavenly goddess, and that 
her maids of honour used the most extravagant^praiset 
to soothe her childish vanity, while they turned about 
and laughed behind her ba.pk at her excess of credulity. 
There were yet more degrading circumstances allei^ 
by Mary to have been stated by the countess of Shrews- 
bury concemiog the pe^n and habits of the queen of 
JBSn^and ; and upon the whole, the letter contained an 
^bnputation of almost every vice which could affect the 
^queen's reputation, and every foible which could wound 
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her vanity. There is much reason to believe that this 
imprudent communication^ while it gave Elizabeth great 
pain^ and so far satisfied the purpose of the writer^ was 
at the same ^me accounted an inexpiable offence^ never 
to be pardoned or forgiven* 

It was a natural consequence of the increasing discord 
between the queens that the imprisonment of queen 
Mary should 'be rendered yet more rigorous than for- 
merly. The carl of Shrewsbury ^who had been so long^ 
to his great inconvenience, loss, and mortification, 
charged with the care of this unfortunate queen, was 
at l^gth released, and sir Ralph Sadler was for a time 
entrusted in his place. 

This ancient slatesman having been a servant of 
Henry the Eighth was now advanced in life, and alto- 
gether unable to endure the restraints which Elizabeth's 
jealousy imposed upon those to whom Mary's custody 
was entrusted. His answer upon receiving an angry 
expostulation concernyig his having carried out queen 
Mary a hawking, although he was attended by a strong 
guard, furnished with fire-arms, and having orders to 
put the queen to death, shou|||..any 4 ^anger, or suspicion 
of danger, have offered, is TO^ancable, aud worthy of 
being quoted. In a letter to Walsingham he informed 
that statesman, that having sent for his hawks and fal- 
coners, the better to pass the miserable life he led at 
Tutbury, he had been unable to resist the entreaties of 
his charge that she might be permitted the recreation 
of seeing his hawks fly, a sport in which she greatly 
delighted. Iivihis he had three or four times indulged 
her, but under a sufficient guigrd, and never at more 
than three miles from -the castle.’ In this,” sir Ralph 
Sadler concludes, ** he used ^ discretion, and he tliought 

flid well ; but,” he adds, since it is not well taken, 
I would to God some other had the charge, wha would 
use it with more discretion ^|ui I can ; for 1 assure 
you, 1 am so weary of it, that u it were, not more for 
that I would do nothing «that should ofEbnd her migesty 
than for fear of any puhishment, 1 would ^me home. 
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and yield mysdf to be a prisoner in the Tower all thef 
days of my life, rather than T would attend any longer 
here upon this charge. And if I had known, when I 
came from home, I should 'have tarrieJ Ijere so long, 
contrary to all the promises |yhich were made to me, 1 
would have refused, as others do, and have yielded 
to any punishment rather than I would have accepted 
of this charge ; for a greater punishment cannot be mi- 
nistered unto me than to force me to remain- here in 
this sort ; since, as it appears, things well meant, hy me, 
are not well talcen'* * One is here tempted to ask what 
must have been the feelings of the prisoner, when even 
her gaolers felt their duty so intolerably irksome. AVkile 
Mary was restrained with this severity, those changes 
took place in Scotland which removed Arran for ever 
from the king's ear, and induced James to put the ma- 
nagement of Ills affairs under the guidance of statesmen 
of better morals and more judgment. It was by the 
advice of Maitland and others, that, taking his part 
betwixt the great contending factions of catholic and 
protestant, which divided the civilised world, the king 
of Scots formed an a}lmnce offensive and defensive with 
Elizabeth, in whichj^iCTe was no mention made of 
Mary's name and title.*^ She might thus be considered 
as abandoned by her son, whom it would have well be- 
come to have mingled some stipulations for his mother's 
freedom, or her safety at leaat, with liis laudable anxiety 
for the defence of- his own rights. Meantime events 
rolled on, and tlie spirit of the times again gave rise to 
a conspiracy which was the more immediate pretence of 
Mary's fatal death. 

While Elizabeth was fortifying herself by a more in- 
undate alliance with Scotland, her life was again threat- 
ened by a Roman catholic zealot. This was one Pai^^ 
a doctor of laws, who had a seat in parliament, and 
some reputation as a man of talents ; but he had lately 
l^ecome a convert to poptry, and with tjie zeal of a new 
had taken upon him ^he assassination of Eliza* 
* Chalmen*! Lifie of Mary Queen of Scotf, voL i. pi 418. 
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beth. Such a crime could only be committed by ob- 
serving die most absolute silence upon his purpose, and 
exhibiting a total disregard for his own life while he 
attempted tlj^t of the queen. Upon such terms the 
life of the most powerful jmd best defended sovereign 
is at the mercy of one determined individual. Fortu- 
nately the mixture of desperate courage and resolved 
taciturnity is seldom met with. Parry possessed neither 
in the requisite degree. He was encouraged in his pur- 
pose by tlie pope's nuncio at V^enice, the pope himself, and 
die cardinal de Como. Yet, though he repeatedly ob- 
tained access to Elizabeth's |>crson, his heart failed him 
when he should have struck the blow. In the dubious 
state^of mind which his irresolution indicated, the secret 
grew too burdensome to be locked within his own bosom. 

He committed it to one Neville, by whom it was bptrayed 
to the ministers of Elizabeth. The alarm was extreme, 
when the risk incurred from this desperate purpose was 
made public. Parry was arrested; confessed his ne- 
farious purpose, and suffered the just punishment at- 
tached to it. 

This meditated treason in^c^ ^e English parlia- 
ment,cUpon the 2d of March, Td 8^ to pass an act ; the 1585. 
plain object of which was to m^e the queen of Scots, 
ill her own person, responsible, with her rights and her 
life, for any attempt which might be made on the person 
or government of Elizabeth. It is tlius abridged by 
Dr. llobertson, the elegant historian of this interesting 
period. 

This remarkable statute confirmed, with the plenary 
power of parliament, the association already men- 
tioned, 'which had been subscribed by so many of her 
subjects ; and it was further enacted, '' That if any 
rhd(^on shall be excited in the kingdom, or any thing 
att^ipted, to the hurt of her majesty’s persotp by or 
for any person pretending a title to the erown, the qqeen 
shall empower twenty-four persons by a commission 
under the great seal to examine into and pass sentence 
upon such offences ; and after judgment given, a pro- . 

VOL. II. ^ S ‘ 
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elamation shall be issued^ declaring the persons whom*^ 
they find guilty excluded fron. any right to the crown ; 
and her majesty's subjects may lawfully pursue every 
one of tliem to the deaths with all their aicl^rs and abet- 
tors. And if any design against the life of tlie queen 
take effect, the persons by or for whom such a detest- 
able act is executed, and their issues, being any wise as- 
senting or privy to the same, shall be disabled for ever 
from pretending to the crown, and be iiursued to deatli 
in die like manner." * 


CHAP. XXXVI. 

ENTHUSIASM OF THE AGE. — ^ FROJEUTS OF THE CATHOLICS 
AGAINST THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH. PLOT OF BAl.LAKn.— HE 
COMMUNICATES WITH BABINGTON. — THEY HAVE A riCTUHK OF 

TllElll ASSOCIATES CONTRIVE THE LIBERATION OF MART. — • 

THEY ARE BETRAYED BY THE SPIES OF WALSINGIJAM. THE 

' ENGLISH Rr.SENT THE CONSPIRACY AS A PLOT OF MARY. 

THE MINISTERS OF ELIZABETH PRESS THE TAKING OF HER 
• LIFE. SHE !.<< CHARGE OF SIR AMIAS 

PAULET. HER HEAJ^^TeCOMES MOKE FEEBLE. IIEH.OVANTS 

AND COMPLAINTS. RESOLVED TO HER TO TRIAL. 

— mart's papers are seized; her secretaries made 

PRISONERS ; AND HER CABINETS BROKEN OPEN. SHE IS 

TRANSPORTED TO FOTHERINOAT. — A COMMISSION APPOINTED 
TO TRY HER. —SHE REFUSES TO PLEAD BEFORE IT, BUT AT 

LENGTH SUBMITS. HER ACCUSATION AND DEFENCE. THE 

COMMISSIONERS REMOVE TO LONDON. OBJECTIONS TO THE 

EVIDENCE. THE COMMISSIONERS, HOWEVER, PRONOUNCE SEN- 
TENCE OF DEATH. TLE PARLIAMENT PRESS FOR THE PUBLI- 

■ CATION AND EXECUTION OF TUB SENTENCE ELIZABETH'S 

HYPOCRITICAL ANSWER. — MART WRITES TO ELIZABETH ; BUT 
I^ECEIVES No answer. — JAMES INTERFERES, FIRST BY HIS 
. ambassador KEITH, AND AFTER BY THE MASTER OF 

AND SIR JAMES MELVILLE. HIS AMBASSADOR ILL RECKVED 

BY EUCABETH. JAMES SENDS MORE SPl KITED INSTRUCTIONS 

' TO HIS ENVOYS. — THE MASTER OF GRAY BETRAYS THE CAUSE 
OF QUEEN MAaV, AND THE PURPOSE OF HIS EMBASSY. — 


* Robertson's History of Scotland, 4ta ed. voL ii. p. 108. 
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JAMES RBQUlltES TUB SCOTTISH CHURCH TO 1*H V FOR HIS 
MOTHER : THEY OKCI.INK THE OFFICE. ELIZA BF.T.l's UNCER- 

TAINTY. — SHE CONTRIVES TO THROW THE ISSU fO OF THE 
DEATH-WARRANT UPON HER SKCRKTARY ANO COUNCIL, 
AFTER SOAIE ATTEMPTS TO INSTIGATE MARy’s KEEPERS TO PUT 
HER TO DEATH IN PRIVATE.-^ MART RESIGNS HERSELF TO HER 
FATE. — SHE IS EXECUTED. 

It was the age of enthusiasm throughout Europe : 
those of the ancient religion gloried in exerting them- 
selves for the creed of their ^thers^ at whatever risk 
of sharing the fate of confessors or of martyrs ; and 
tliose who adopted the modern doctrines were equally 
proud of extending^ at all personal hazards^ that li- 
berty of conscience to others by which they them- 
selves had profited. In the present times men do 
not enquire particularly into the religion of those 
with whom they have to transact affairs^ unless their 
general business be otherwise connected with matters 
of the conscience. In the less fortunate age of whic^l^ 
we are treating, the fact of belonging to a particu-^^ 
lar communion gave even to the most liberal minds 
a general disposition favourable or unfavourable to an 
individual, as his faith in reJigiMBonatters differed from 
or agreed with theirs. Thes^^ong opinions, which 
had an influence upon the dullest and most moderate 
minds, excited the bold and enthusiastic to a species of 
frenzy, which must account for men, otherwise humane 
and generous, giving way, in the supposed cause of re- 
ligion, to acts of deceit and violence which they would 
otlierwise have abhorred and condemned, soothing them- 
selves with the apology that they might serve the cause 
of heaven meritoriously and conscientioufdy by engaging 
in enterprises which the spirit* of the Gospel as well as 
^ its precepts do most emphatically condemn. Upoik this 
fsdnciple we are to account for the many melancholy 
instances which occurred during the sixteenth century 
of men, otherwise wise, moderate, and virtuous, engaging 
in plots and conspiracies inconsistent^^ith every idea of 
law, justice, and humamty. 

The catholic princes, by their engagement in that 
8 2 
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horrible conspiracy which gave rise to the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew^ had done much to set an execrable 
example to those of their own profession ; and it is not 
surprising that so general and fearful an example of the 
grossest perfidy and most unrelenting cruel ty^ prac- 
tised on a scale of such extent^ avowed by the Roman 
primate^ and seconded by those potentates most at- 
tached to tlie see of Rome, should have been received with 
enthusiasm among the catholics of protestant countries^ 
who felt themselves opprcs^xl by governors inimical to 
their religion^ and imagined tliat they served Heaven 
by endeavouring to get rid of their protestant rulers by 
the most desperate and unjustifiable means. On the 
other handj it must be admitted, that the protestants 
partook, to a certain degree, of the same spirit, and 
were disposed to retaliate severely upon those in whom 
they thought they could place no faith, and whose reli- 
gion tliey considered as hateful to the great Being whom 
both worshipped under different forms. 

The extirpation of the great northern heresy was sup- 
posed to be chiefly dependant upon the destruction of 
the power of queen Eli^beth in England. King James, 
from his quarrels witlrjj^ presbyterian clergy, and other 
circumstances of liis’^^duct, was supposed to be not 
altogether unfavourable to the Roman faith ; and the 
power of Scotland, even admitting him to be so, was 
not deemed such as could render his enmity very formi- 
dable, supposing r ngland to be reconverted to the 
catholic faith, and placed under the dominion of his 
mother Mary, whom all of that 2 >c)’ 8 uasion held to be 
tlie legal heir of the crown. 

Pope Pius the Fifth had given the full autliority of 
Ron(ie tCK any enterprise by which the heretic Elizal^th 
could be^. deprived of her kingdom and life, by hk."‘ 
famous hull of excommunication, which warrant^ ,^11 
true catholics to carry on in the most violent proceedings 
against her as ai^nemy of God, and of the only religion 
by which, in cadmlic estiraatiop, her subjects could ob- 
tain salvation. This had been insisted upon and fol- 
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lowed up by some enthusiastic catholic priests^ who had 
even called upon Elizabeth’s attendants and the females 
of her train to put their sovereign to^death with their 
own hands^^and thus merit the praises bestowed on Ju- 
dith^ for her dauntless sacrifice of the Gentile com- 
mander^ who came to oppress h^ country. 

When so much fire was scattered among matters pe- 
culiarly inflammable^ there was little doubt that it would 
excite a conflagration. 

Three priests^ named Gifford^Oilbert Gifford, and Hodg- 
son^ feeling an extravagant impulse to act upon the 
principles we have stated^ had associated themselves with 
Savage an English catholic^ and an officer in tlie Spanish 
service^ daring and extravi^;ant enough to propose the 
assassination of Elizabeth with his own hand. 

Such a scheme was only feasible^ if confined to very 
few ; but another priest, named Ballard, was entrusted 
with it, for the sake of negotiating with the Spanish am* 
bassador at Paris, that the conspirators might procure 
the assistance of an army of invaders, in order to take 
advantage of the confusion which must arise when 
the blow should be struck, ^^allard was assured of 
Btropg support on the part of ^|i||pin, providing Eliza- 
beth's death could be achieved; and was sent over to 
England to concert tlie means by which this main blow 
might be struck, which was considered^ as indispensable 
to the success of the conspiracy. 

Returning to England on this commisnon, Ballard 
entered into communication on the subject of his treason* 
able purpose with a young gentleman, named An- 
thony Babington, of go^ parts, large fortune, and an 
amiable disposition, but addicted to romantic ideas on 
the sulgect of love and friendship, and an unhesitating 

S lot in the cause of the catholic religion. It was agreed 
t it was rash to trust an action so imporU^nt to the 
sipgle arm of Savage, and that Babington himself, with 
a band of ten gentlemen, with whomjjjjbe was connected 
by the closest bonds of community in studies^ and amuse- 
ments, and by the ties of extravagant zeal for the catho- 
s 3 
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lie religion^ should be sharers in the glory and the merits 
as well as in the dangers of ibis desperate enterprise. 
The names of tjjese gentlemen were^ Windsor, Salis* 
bury, Tilney, Tichbourne, Gage, Travers, Barnwell, 
Charnock, Dun, and Jones. Hie number was more 
than double that which had been judged requisite by 
Ballard and the friends of queen Mary, with whom he 
had consulted both in France and England. But Babing« 
ton reckoned himself asrared of them all, from the close 
ties of familiarity in which they had long lived together, 
and even permitted a person of the name of Polly, a 
man of inferior rank, recommended only by a busy and 
bustling, and, as it proved, an affected zeal for the catho- 
lic cause, to be admitted into the fatal conspiracy, and 
the conduct of the subsequent revolution. 

The rash and romantic confidence of Babington made 
itself evident by another feature of his conduct, which 
indicated in an unusual manner an excited imagination. 
This was nothing less than the causing to be painted a 
picture containing the portraits of six of the principal 
associates, with Babington's own representation in the 
centre ; the whole bearing a motto expressive of some 
hazardous purpose in .i^ich they were engaged. iThis 
childish, absurd, and unnecessary piece of vanity of itself 
indicated the total incapacity of the principal conspi-k 
rators for the execution of the desperate task they were 
engaged in, which, to have a chance of success, ought to 
have been obscured in the deepest secrecy. 

- The conspirators continued, however, to prosecute 
their plot, arranging among themselves the special part 
which each was to pei'form. Babington, as might have 
been expected, assumed for his own share the most 
roma?ijy|«jg|yi l&ast guilty part of the enterprise, hy 
underhdE^^thc liberation of Mary from her place 
confinement. What a man of such romantic charac&r 
might hope from the gratitude of a queen released 
flrom prison, raiso^, as his extravagant plan inferred, to* 
a crown far richer than that which she had lost, besides 
the g^at chance of recovering the government of her 
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native kingdom^ we can only guess at. Thus far is 
known^ that queen Mary, exhausted by imprisonment, 
disease, and suffering, no longer possessed tliose personal 
charms which might once have inflamed to feats of the 
most ardent* and extravagant valour in her cause the 
sons of that chivalry which was not yet quite extin- 
guished. When she was permitted to repair for the. 
advantage of her health to die hot baths of Buxton, she 
is described as an elderly, lame, and bloated woman, 
altogether deprived, by long^yeafs of restraint anrl mi- 
sery, mental and bodily, of those personal attractions 
which she once possessed in such an eminent degree. 

She was, however, sequestered from public view ; and 
a warm imagination, like that of Babington, might 
figure her in his idea as still possessed of her unrivalled 
charms ; or, perhaps, her high rank as a queen might, in 
his opinion, compensate for advanced age and personal 
deficiencies. Salisbury, with others, were to assemble 
forces in the neighbouring counties, wliile Tichboume, 
Savage, and four associates, undertook the assassination 
of Elizabeth. The portraits of the atrocious persons 
were there represented in the picture already mentioned, 
having that of Babington in the tthtre, who, though not 
to be the sharer of tlieir deed, clumed the glory of being 
principal in the conspiracy. 

While the heedless and presumptuous conspirators 
were thus pluming themselves upon the success of a yet 
unexecuted plot, Elizabeth and her counsellors were 
in full possession of all its details, and watched their 
machinations with earnest attention, yet without inti- 
mating the least alarm. Polly, already mentioned, as 
one who, by affectation of extraordinary zeal, had thrust 
himself into such intimacy with Babington^ that^ the 
whole circumstances of the conspiracy were .e^ftrasted 
to >iim, was in reality one of the spies of Walsingham, 
and one of the two Gifibrds had also become informer. 

The conspirators caught the first alarna fr<m the arrest Aug. 
of Ballard: they took refuge in Alight ; Ikit, with the ex* 
ception of Salisbury, who escaped, abroad, were severally 
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arrested^ and lodged ''in the Tower of London. Being 
separately examined^ they confessed their guilty were 
tried^ condemned^ and sufleied die punishment which 
such a eonspiraty hacL well deserved. 

The people of B^and^ with just gratitude to a sove- 
reign who had conferred upon them so many benefits^ 
and with general love to die religion professed by her 
and by themselves^ wliich was aimed at through the jter- 
son of the sovereign^ were jusdy indignant at die atnxdoiis 
plot by which a few roAiandc young men had undertaken 
to overthrow the government and religion of their coun- 
try^ murder a sovereign whom her people accounted the 
benefactress and mo^er of the state^ and raise to the 
throne the nadve of a foreign country^ and the professor 
of a hated religion. In the tumult of their zeal^ their 
ideas of vengeance^ unsadsded by the execution of the 
conspirators^ went back to the imprisoned queen of 
Scots^ with whom they conceived the plot must have 
originated^ since its purport was directed for her benefit. 
There was a general clamour in England^ that the queen 
of Scots^ in whose favour the conspiracy was meditated^ 
ought to be brought to trials and on conviction should 
suffer death as its aidSiSr and contriver^ in the manner 
already provided for by parliament. In such hursts 
of popular feeling, the abstract dictates of justice are 
forgotten; and it did not occur to many who were 
clamorous for prosecution and punishment, diat l^ry, 
unjustly detained a prisoner, had a natural right to 
liberty, by whatever means she could acquire it, and 
that criminally could only attach to her in the event of 
her being legally proved accessory . to the conspiracy 
against '^ueen Elizabeth^ life. 

l]jlnj|||til&q' clamour, however 4injust, well suited the 
priv^P|S^%fe of Elizabeth and her ministers, dispos^,. 
for obvious reasons, to take any proffered opportuinty 
to rid ^themselves of a prisoner personally detested, and 
whom it was supposed equally troublesome to keep and 
dan^rous to dismiss. » 

Ydt it . appears to us, remote as we are from the scene 
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of action^ and unagitated by the pi&sions which blinded 
the agents^ that Elizabeth might even yet have rid her- 
self of her dangerous prisoner^ witliout committing the 
great crime wliich has stained a life and ^gn otherwise 
so illystrious? Mary mighty for eacttmple, have been 
safely surrendered to the custody of her son^ who had 
shown no such warmth of filial affection as to make it 
likely that he would afford his mother the power .of dis- 
turbing either his own title or that of Elizabeth^ which 
he hoped to inherit. France, rIbo/ would have been will- 
ing to receive her as the dowager of a deceased sovereign ; 
and with the Huguenots of that country Elizabeth pos- 
sessed so strong an interest as to render it improbable 
that Mary, so surrendered, would have been suffered 
to gain any opportunity of disturbing her sister sove- 
reign. Either of these courses was doubtless attended 
by certain risks ; but it was surely better that such should 
be incurred, than that the sceptre of Elizabeth should be 
stained with blood and her reign with injustice. Unhap- 
pily for Mary, if that can be accounted unhappy which 
put a close to a long train of captivity and sorrow, and 
most unliaiipily, certainly, for Elizabeth herself, it was 
determined in the counsels of th^lStter that the present 
opportunity should be taken to remove by a violent death 
one who had been so long the secret object of fears and 
apprehensions. 

Itc^is probable that the female jealousies and rivalry, 
which'^had gradually grown into hatred in the mind of 
EUizabeth would not have brought her to assent to so 
bloody a purpose, had she not Imn urged on by states- 
men, who veiled their selfish hatred and f&* under pre- 
tended apprehensions for the life of. their WBqvereign. 
Burleigh and Walsingham, the principal coufis^bil^ 
Ehzabeth, were s^sible that their own counsSfeMiad 
prompted all the former rigorous proceedings against the 
queen of Scots, and that if, by Elizabedi’s deam or any 
other contingency, Mary might chance, as was at least 
possible, to be preferred • as next heir to the English 
throne, the account which, in such a case, they Rtqnld 
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have to settle with her must have been of an alarming 
description. It was therefore determined^ that, founded 
on the singular act of parliament which we have de- 
tailed, passed hn consequence of tiic machinations of 
Parry, a commission should be appointed ^for the public 
trial of queen Mary, under the provisions of that extra- 
ordinary and .severe statute, made unquestionably for the 
yery purpose to which it was now to be applied. 

Sir Ralph Sadler, whose age entitled him to evince 
peevishness even to th^ despotic Elizabeth, had been re- 
leased from his disgusting charge, which was now de- 
livered up to sir Amias Paulet, a gentleman severe and 
harsh in his temper, and attached to puritanical tenets, 
and, therefore, altliough otherwise an honest and up- 
right man, not unwilling to be the instrument of Eliza- 
bethVstrict orders for the custody of this perilous captive, 
however far they might exceed the rules of courtesy and 
generosity, so long as they were within those of moral 
and religious duty. He viewed his task in so severe a 
light, that he rejoiced when the infirmities of Mary ren- 
dered her a cripple incaxiable of moving from her bed ; 
and the account which he gives of her state of confine- 
ment is thus quoted by Mr. Chalmers : — Thropghout 
January, 1586’, the queen enjoyed somewhat better 
health : she could use her limbs, but not without halt- 
ing ; and the defiuxion had fallen into one of her 
hands.*’ — 3d June, 1586, he writes, The Sottish 
queen is getting; a little strength, and has been out in 
her coach ; and is sometimes carried in a chair to one of 
the adjoining ponds to see the diversion of duck-hunting, 
but she is not able to walk without support on either 
side.” Chalmers’s Queen Mary, vol. i. p. 226. 

Sven this state of convaleepence did not last long. 
So&i]|hfterward, Paulet represented tlie Scottish queen as 
being much worse, sleeping little, and eating less: 'the 
painful ' disease flying about her system, and showing 
itself in many places at once. She continued very ill, 
could not turn in her bed without help, and was in ex- 
ceaaiye pain. To this state of sufibring and disease, we 
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must add, that the economy of Elizal^th did not permit 
to her ^vho liad once been a queen tlie accommodations 
which are furnished in modem hospitals ^ invalids of 
the meanest Ofder. We will use the words of her last 
and sternest warder, to show how far this miserable 
penury was carried. By quoting it more generally, we 
might well lay ourselves under the suspicion of exag- 
geration. 

Last year,'* said Paulet, writing to Walsingham, 

when she came to Tutbury * she complained that her 
bed wsis stained, and ill flavoured ; and Mr. Somer, to 
accommodate her, gave her his own bed, which was 
only a plain ordinary feather-bed ; and now, by her 
long lying in it, the feathers came through the tick, and 
its hardness caused her great pain ; she begged to have 
a down bed ; and sir Amias said, ^ he could not, in 
honesty and charity, refuse to mention her request to 
Walsingham, and desires it may be sent for her.' The 
Scottish queen still continued very ill ; and on the 17th 
of February was taken with a defluxion in the side, in 
so dangerous a mauncr that her recovery was despaired 
of." * It is remarkable that some of the letters to Babing- 
ton, pretended to be Mary's own composition, represent 
her as galloping through the park and shooting deer, 
when her utmost sjjort was to see a duck-hunt from her 
chair, and as taking active exercise, when she was in 
dangef »of her life. ISIary was not, however, doomed to 
pass ftom the world in so easy or natural a manner. 

After considerable debates in the council of Elizabeth, 
it had been resolved to proceed against the queen of 
Scots, under the terms of the act passed 2d March, 1585, 
which ratified the association for the protection of Eliza- 
beth's person, and directlld, in certain events, the irf^, 
under a commission, of any pretender to the crowff,' or 
the inheritance thereof, in whose behalf Elizabet]|}'B per- 
son should be endangered by open rebellion or treason** 
sonable conspiracy. 

The language of the statute places the life of such 

* Chnlmert'a Life of Mary Queen of Scots, vol. L pi 421 
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pretender to the crown in equal danger of- attainder, 
whether the party shall or «*hall not be acquainted with 
and participant of the treasonable purpose. It was, never- 
dieless, extrem^y desirable to show that iMary was per- 
sonally accessory to tlie schemes of Babington ; and the 
most violent measures were resorted to in order to secure 
the necessary evidence to that effect. 

Sir Thomas Gorges was despatched from the court 
with a special warrant for the purpose ; and it was 
managed that he should arrive at Chartley, where Mary 
was then confined, at the moment when the royal pri- 
soner was going out on horseback, for the purpose, it 
was alleged, of amusing her with the view of some gen- 
tlemen's seats in the neighbourhood. During her ab- 
sence, Naue and Curl, the French and Scottish secretary 
of the queen, were separately arrested, and committed 
to different keepers ; her money was seized upon, her 
cabinets forced open, her papers and correspondence, 
and all she could desire to keej) most private, were 
made prize of, and sent to Elizabeth. In her presence 
the whole writings were perused : among the mass of 
which, it is said, there were found sundry letters from 
English noblemen to Mary expressive of regrrd and 
attachment. On seeing tliese, Elizabeth, according to 
her favourite motto, Fideo et taceo, i. e. I hear and 
am silent," laid them aside, without making ^any ob- 
servation. The effect was, that the writers -if -those 
letters, conscious of the degree of suspicion invwhich 
they were placed, took every opportunity, during the 
after-proceedings, to escape from it, by showing them- 
selves inimical to Mary, least Eliza^th should have 
adopted an opinion that they had expressed themselves 
hi(therto too much her friends. * 

'The giief and mortification of queen Mary, when 
she rethmed to Chartley, where the seizure of her 
papers had taken place, is, in some degree, intimated by 
the expressions which she made use of. Alas !" she said 
to the poor persons who crowded round her, expecting an 
alms as usual, 1 can no longer relieve your wants : I 
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am a beggar as , you are ; ’* and she found the 

extent to which she had been plundered^ she indignandy 
remarked^ Of two things they cannot deprive me, — 
my English bloo<l, and my catholic faith.'lii' ^Ttcr this out- 
rage, Mary i^as divested of those poor insignia of 
royalty which she had been hitherto allowed to retain: 
the canopy of state was removed ; the regal title was 
withdrawn ; her keepers remained covered in her pre- 
sence ; and in speaking of her no longer designated her 
as the queen, but simply as the? lady. 

A final change of residence was now destined to her. 

Tlie castle of Fotheringay, in Northamptonshire, was her 
last place of confinemeiit. She was conveyed thither on 
the 25th of September, 1 586. All was made ready for her 158G. 
trial. The judges, to whom the extraordinary act of 
jurisdiction was to be committed, were nominated by a 
commission under the great seal, according to the provi- 
sions of the statute. The list contained no less than forty 
persons, the most illustrious in the kingdom by birth or 
office, to whom were added five of the principal judges. 
Before these men the independent queen of Scotland was 
to be tried upon the late-made law as a person claiming 
the succession of the crown, in whose behalf a conspi- 
racy had been attempted against the life of qu$en 
Elizabeth, and who liad become accessory to their 
traitorous purpose. To such a jurisdiction Mary re- 
fused t^ submit herself ; and when called before a 
meeting of the commission held in the hall of Fotherin- 
gay, she refused to acknowledge the right of those per- 
sons to proceed in taking cognisance of the charge made 
against her. I am,” she said, no subject of the 
crown of England, and sovereign princes alone can be 
the peers entitled to try jtne. I am queen of Scotland, 

* and queen-dowager of France. 1 came inta Englaifcl 
seeking die queen’s hospitality, but without the slighest 
purpose of subjecting myself to her sovereigifty. I 
have been unjustly imprisoned during the space of nine- 
teen years : the laws of Epgland have never protected 
me ; do not, therefore, let them be perverted into snares 
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against my life.***' it^Nevertiieless^ owned she 'was 
not unwilling to justify herself before a free and full 
English padigjfcnt^ but not before a commission deriving 
its power fraa^ law which seemed franked ex^iressly to 
give a pretente of taking away her life. 

In this resolution^ of declining the jurisdiction of the 
commission, queen Mary remained for sometime fixed, till 
it was subtly urged by Hatton, the vice-chamberlain, 
that, by avoiding an investigation, she might seem to 
shroud a guilty cau6e ; Whereas, by entering upon her 
defence, she might clear her innocence in the eyes of 
the commissioners, and enable them to report to Eliza- 
beth and to the English nation that she was guiltless. 
This argument prevailed ; but it was only under a 
solemn protest against the validity of the commission 
tliat Mary condescended to plead liefore it. The parties 
being thus come to an issue, the attorney and solicitor 
of queen Elizabeth enforced the particulars of their 
charge with the legal skill of their profession, and all 
their personal ingenuity ; and the queen's sergeant-at- 
law opened, in a historical discourse, the conspiracy of 
Babington, and concluded that Mary, who stood accused 
before the commission, knew of it, approved of^ it, pro- 
mised her assistance, and gave counsel for the means of 
affecting it. 

Mary answered, with unabated courage, tha^l^knew 
neither Babingtou nor Ballard ; that she ha|(,mdeed, 
heard from various quarters that the Englifti^oman 
catholics were severely treated, and that she hau^ritten 
to queen Elizabeth in their behalf. She added, that 
divers persons utterly unknown to her had at different 
times written suggesting plans of escape ; but that she 
had never returned answers to them, nor encouraged any 
man to attempts in her behalf which might incur punish-' 
ment by die English law: other schemes might have 
existehoe witliout her knowledge, because being closely 
shut up in prison, she had no means of knowing or pre- 
TOUting plots or conspiraciesiwhich might be entered into 
'*without her knowledge. 
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Copies of l^tjters from BabiUfj^n were then read^ 
apparently addressed to queen Ma^y^ in which the whole 
conspiracy was detailed. 

To this evi(|ence she replied^ that it he true that 

Babington wrote these letters; but it was false that she 
had received tliein. Various letters she had indeed re- 
ceived, but by whom sent she did not know. 

To prove, on the part of the prosecution^ tliatshehad 
received the letters of Babington, notwitlistanding her 
denial, there were read from his confession the contents 
of certain letters which he there stated himself to have 
received from her in answer to those wliich he wrote 
to her. Scrolls of letters, in her own cipher, were 
also produced, seeming to refer to the same corres- 
pondence. When ill this part of the debate, mention 
was made of the earl of Arundel and his brothers, 
tlie queen burst into tears, and exclaimed, Alas ! 
what hath the noble house of Howard endured for my 
sake i " She then re-assumed her composure ; and 
pleaded with truth and firmness, that the confessions of 
Babington could be no proof against her, and that such 
scrolls as seemed to be written in her cipher might 
easily have been forged. Finally, she protested, that 
although she had used her best endeavours to obtain her 
liberty, and to mitigate the persecution of those of her 
own xQ|P>niunion, she would not have purchased the 
kin^p&witli the dcatli of the least ordinary man, much 
less that of queen Elizabeth. 

TnlTestimonies of her secretaries, Naue and Curl, were 
then pressed against her ; but this she refused to admit, 
contending, that to makegood witnesses, they, being alive 
and within the kingdom, ought to have been produced 
face to face against her. Curl she described as an 
man, but completely under tlic influence of Naue, 
politician, and whose integrity or superiority to the se- 
duction of bribes she did not pretend to assert ;*neither 
was she able to say what effect the force of promises or 
fear of torture may have Ivid ux>ori him. She protested, 
once more, that she knew neither Babington nor Ballard. 


hoi^t 
-a vmy 
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But you know ^ip^ an well enough;*’ answered the 
lord treasurer ; anlpkis Morgan^ to whom , you have 
assigned a pension^ is die person who despatched 

Parry to En^fM to murder q|||een Elizal^^eth.” To tliis 
charge^ which was totally distinct from that relating to 
the conspiracy of Babington^ Mary replied^ — 

I know not, save from what you tell me, whether 
Morgan is guilty of your charge or no ; but I know well 
that he has served me to the loss of his whole fortune ; 


and in that point of view I am bound to give him indem- 
nification and support: if he be the ^ enemy of queen 
Elizabeth, let it be remembered, that she has pensioned 
the master of Gray and others, my bitter personal ene- 
mies, whose hatred to me has, perhaps, formed their 
best plfetension to my sister's favour." 

Thus through the whole sitting of the court, unaided 
by counsel or legal advice of any kind, she sustained and 
repelled the accusations brought against her by profes- 
sional persons of eminence, with an ingenuity and address 
which could hardly have been expected from a person of 
her rank, sex, and education. Her defences were na- 


turally framed upon the general reasons of justice and 
good sense ; but with legal advice to assist her, she 
would have known that in failing to bring in the witnesses 
on whose evidence she w.t,s to be convicted, Elizabeth's 


commission broke the express statute law of En&im|d, as 
weU as the great rules of equity. The statute ||p^ Ph. 
& Mary, ebajr x. vscct. 11 . declares, " Thajm|0^two 
witnesses whose evidence is necessary to convictTHI^ one 
accused of high treason shall be confronted witli the 
party accused, and shall in his presence make good 
their testimony ; nor is this dispensed with unless in the 
c^e where the witnesses are dead or beyond seas, or the 
a(^sed jparty shall confess the treason.** But this most ' 
equitable and just statute, calculated to afford protection 
to the '^subject even against the grasp of the highest 
authority, was denied to a crowned head, whom chance 
only placed under tlie disposa]«of those who had no native 
superiority over her. 
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On the concluding day, Mar ^^g iBn insisted upon her 
former protestation, and lamenteS'that die proposals she 
had made to Elizabeth had been reject^d^^ien she pro- 
mised to givff her own Mn and the duke of Guise's son 
as hostages, that England and its queen sliould not come 
tlirough her to any harm or detriment: Instead of 

whicli," continued she, I am now most dishonourably 
dealt by, and iny regal honour and rei)utation called in^* 
question before ordinary lawyers,, who by wresting con- 
clusions can draw the most harmless circumstance into a 
criminal consc(iuence.” Sbt* adtied, once more, that her 
making a voluntary ajipearance in such a court was only 
lest she should seem to neglect the justification of her own 
honour, whi<*h was dearer to her than any privilege of her 
dignity, or her life itself." After some fiirther arguing, 
the sitting of the court, if it could he called so, was 
adjourned from Fotlieringay, and the commissioners 
departed on their return to London. 

On the 2oth of October the commissioners held a 
meeting in the Star-chamber, where Naiie ami Curl, the 
two secretaries, extimiiied upon oath, avowed, affirmed, 
and justified the letters and copies of letters formerly 
produced at Fotlieringay, as true and real. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that on this occasion the most 
ordinary rules of evidence were violatcil, and the wit- 
neso^/whosc testimony alone could give these documents 
the |ug$weight in evidence, were examined at a distance 
froqa^B party against whom they w'erc proiluced, and 
witHout affording her the opportunity of cross-examin- 
ation. The confessions of executed traitors were not 
more effectual to support the truth of what they affirmed : 
no one did or could know under what circumstances 
Eabington, Ballard, aii«l tlie others, made their fffial 
confessions, or whether they had made such or not. 
The papers i^roduced as such might either be altogether 
forged, or they might be garbled and interpolated, or 
they might have been extorted by torture, or granted 
under a promise of life and favoiu-ahlc treatment. Some 
of the alleged letters were made to show things altogether 

VOIj. II. , T 
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inconsistent with tru^^f which we have alre^y shown 
an example. ' 

Nor were thit|trosccutors entitled to complain^ if they 
had been ilepriVikl of the benefit of the evidence of Babing-i 
ton and his companions, since it rested only with them- 
selves to have brought it forwards in an unexceptionable 
form. The lives of these unha])py persons being spared, 
nothing would have been more easy than to have brought 
to Fotheringay the persons of Ballard and Babington, 
while yet alive ; and the importance of doing justice to 
the cause of an independent sovereign must be certainly 
admitted as matter of more weight than the instantly 
depriving of life a few youthful enthusiasts. 

Notvdthstanding these considerations, the commission- 
ers sulMCribcd, by unanimous assent, a sentence, declar- 
ing that since the 1st day of .fuiie, in the 27th year of 
queen Elizabeth, and before the date of their co.jmission, 

divers matters have been compassed and imagined, 
within this realm of England, by Anthony Babington 
and others, with the privity of the said Mary, pretending 
a title to the crown of this realm of England, tending to 
the hurt, death, and destruction of the royal person of 
our said lady the queen. And also, that since the afore- 
said first day of June, in the 27tli year aforesaid, and 
before the date of tlic commission aforesaid, the aforesaid 
Mary, pretending a title to the crown of this rea)m of 
England, has compassed and imagined, witliin t^>^alm 
of England, divers matters tending to the hur^^aath, 
and destruction of the royal person of our sovereigifiady 
tlic queen, contrary to the form of the statute in the 
commission aforesaid specified.’* * 

A declaration was at the same time published by the 
cot imissionei ' and judges, declaring that nothing in the 
sentence should affect king James’s title of accession to 
the cror/n, but that the same should remain as effectual 
as if the proceedings at Fotheringay had never taken 
place. The parliament was soon after convoked, in which « 

* Csinden’s Life of Queen KlizabcUi. — Kcnnci*s Uitlory qf England, 
rol. li. 
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tliey^ vritJU. unanimous consent^ fiil^titloned the queen, that 
for the ''isfestTvation of Christ's^rue religion, the quiet 
and security of the realm, the safety oj^hemsclves and 
tlieir posterity, the sentence against Mary^queen of Scots 
might be published. They reminded her that the said 
queen vras .a member of the catholic league made for the 
destruction of the protostant religion. Moreover, that 
slie had formerly assiinicd the royal title and royal arms 
of £tiglan<l ; Klizabeth was affectionately conjured to 
remember the examples of Heaven’s vengeance nar- 
rated in Scripiarc upon king Saul, for failing to slay 
Agjig, and upon king Ahah for sparing the life of 
Henhadad ; and the chancellor and speaker added, finally, 
diat l^ey wouhl not think themselves discharged pf tlic 
ciigagem its which they had come under by tlmi* loyal 
assoc’^Ut ’“'idiout proceeding to the execution of this 
sentence. 

Tile queen failed not to make a long and grateful 
speech, i'* whicli she expressed her thanks for the zeal 
of her subjects, lamented the extremities to which she 
was reduced by the machinations of one of her own sex, of 
the like quality and degree with herself,^f the same race 
and St nek, and so nearly related to her in blood. She had 
vrritten, she said, privately, to her kinswoman, that if 
she W'ould confess the treasonable practices in which 
she waf involved, in a letter to be private betwixt her- 
self and Klizabeth, she would not permit the disco- 
very ?to be farther pressed against her. Even yet, far 
as tSe matter had now gone, if she could l>e assured her 
kinswoman would forbear such practices, and that no 
one would make use of her name for stirring up trea- 
sonable attempts, she, for her part, could willingly par- 
don what had passed. As to herself, she proceeded, ii^by 
her death could be obtained a more flourishing condition 
and a better prince, she would willingly lay down her 
life; for whether she looked to things past, to things 
present, or to futurity, she counted them happiest who 
went first from the stage! After these rhetorical flou- 
rishes, she spoke more directly to the point, but' still in 
T 2 
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an enigmatical manner, the sum of what she said point- 
ing to the necessity of proceeding with sevcrityVwJiile the 
phrases she in|,i^e use of insinuated a desire to act with 
lenity. Their ^petition, she said, had reduccifl her to great 
straits and perplexities, as pressing upon her the punish- 
ment of a princess so near in blood to herself, yet, indeed, 
she must needs confess to them a further secret, tliough 
not as one wlio usually blabbcil forth her knowledge of 
such matters, namely, that she had lately seen with her 
own eyes a bond subscribed by twelve persons, binding 
themselves to put her to death within a month. Hiiving 
thus introduced a topic well calculated to continue the 
general ferment on account of her personal safety, Eliza- 
beth cj^^essed herself confident that her good subjects 
would' pift press her to <an immediate decision on an affair 
of such uncommon >veight and interest, and promised to 
announce to them her resolution as soon as she sliould be 
able to form one. 

Continuing the same train of deception and hypocrisy, 
Elizabeth sent the lord chancellor to the house of lords, 
and the speaker to the commons, praying these honour- 
able assemblies to consider whether some alternative could 
not be found, by following which her own personal safety 
might be reconciled with parting to queen Mary. A 
more uiiacce])tahle proposal, nevertheless, could hardly 
have been made to queen Elizabeth than one which should 
seem to unite Mary's life with her own safety, and tbweby 
impose upon her the necessity of sparing her kinswilhnan. 
Accordingly, neither L' rd nor member of the lower house 
presumed to vary from their former opinion, but were 
careful to adapt tlieir reply to the hidden meaning, not 
the affected tenour of her majesty’s letter. They could 
np^ they said, reconcile the queen’s safety with the life 
of lihe queen of Scofs, unless, 1st, the latter should repent 
and ackqpwleilge her offence, or, 2dly, were kept under a 
closer guard, and sufficient security given for her good 
demeanour, or, finally, fftat she should be banished from 
the land. Of her repentaned, they charitably declared 
they had no hope : a closer ward, stricter custody, or 
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the security of' oaths and iiostap^es^ they accounted as in- 
effectual^, because Elizabeth’s death, the mark at which 
Mary was esteemed constantly to aim, would, if achieved, 
cast ail such, obligations loose; and ^they sent the 
queen of Scotland out of the realm, they declared they 
should expect nothing less than her return at the head 
of an army. 

The lord chancellor and the speaker of the lower 
house added their exhortations to those of parliament, 
and reminded the queen that lier high office obliged her 
to remlcr justice to every individual who sued for it, 
and that she ouglit not to deny it when it was demanded 
by the general voice of the English nation, 'fhus these 
illustrious assemblies gave one instance of ivhat.l^^been 
soiiietinies remarked, — that their votes are never ’wl'ikely 
to be erroneous as when they arc unanimous. Reasoning, 
howevor strong or irrefutable, seldom has the same effect 
of conviction on all minds ; and unanimity, in many 
cases, infers that one common strain of passion or pre- 
judice, as remote as ])ossihle from calm deliberation, has 
led or misled the general acquiescence. I'he queen 
continued to inaintaiii an affectation of extreme embar- 
rassment : she expressed herself surprisc<l, yet not 
offended, at the unusual pertinacity wnth wltich her 
lords and commons presWl an execution which gave lier 
mind so much pain. She gently chifl tliem for their 
extreme anxiety on her account ; and expressed her 
feelings, that since her security was desperate without 
the death of her relation, she found, nevertheless, in her 
own bosom, great reluctance to exercise that severity 
against a great princess, which she had studiously for- 
borne in the case of persons of inferior rank. She con- 
cluded a long harangue with this- indecisive answer 
* If I should say 1 will not do what you request, t 
might say, perhaps, more than 1 intend ; and if J should 
say 1 will do it, 1 might plunge myself into as bad 
inconveniences as you endeavoiA’^ to preserve me from ; 
which I am confident ybur wisdoms and discretions 
would not desire that 1 sliould, if ye consider the cir- 
T 3 
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cumstances of place^ time, and the manners and condi- 
tions of men.” Nevertheless, this train of hypocritical 
dissimulation, meant to express the exceeding grief of 
Elizabeth's mtilil at being in a manner impelled by 
authority of parliament to proclaim the sentence, did 
not escape the malign construction, that the queen had 
acted in this instance like a true woman, who will seem 
to reject and disapprove of that which she most desires, 
in order that it may be forced upon her. The procla- 
mation of the sentence contained similar expressions of 
the queen's reluctance, which met with the same degree 
of credulity. 

When Mary heard that this final stqi towards her 
execution had been taken, she received the intelligence 
with tf‘'ateady and composed countenance, and raising 
her eyes and hands to heaven, thanked God she now saw 
the conclusion of her sufferings. 

She wrote a remarkable letter to Elizabeth, dated on 
tlie l.Otli of December : in tliis she disavowed all 
hostile feelings, and thanked God for the sentence which 
promised a period to her lamentable captivity. The 
doomed princess then made, in gentle yet solicitous 
terms, one or two requests, which she entreated Elizabeth 
to take into her private and personal consideration, as she 
expected little favour, she said, from the zealous puritans 
with whom the English council was filled. First, she 
desired her body might be transported to France, ^ere 
her mother's soul rested in peace. In Scotland, she 
said, the sepulchre, of her ancestors were overthrown 
and violated : in England, she could not have the advan- 
tage of the ceremonies of her religion ; and she desired to 
be laid where her spirit might be propitiated with catho- 
licy rites, and her body might have that repose which, 
when living, it never enjoyed. 

Secondly, she besought that she might not be put 
to death by any private means, or witliout queen Eliza- 
beth's knowledge ; and that her servants might have an 
opportunity of observing her final departure. This 
fear 'of private murder she was observed to entertain. 
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since all looked so black and menacing around her ; and 
the mind shrinks from a fate which has so much uncer- 
tainty in time^ place^ and circumstance. It afterwards 
appears that Ver fears Avere far from uni^asonable. 

Lastly, Mary desirefl her servants might be per- 
mitted to depart in peace and freedom, and with per- 
mission to enjoy those legacies which she should bequeath 
them by her latest will. These things she entreated of 
her kinswoman, in the name of their Ke<leeiner, by their 
near kindred, by the soul jftid fnemory of Henry the 
Seventh, their common progenitor, and in the name of 
those common decencies whicli even persons of the most 
ordinary rank generally observe towards each other. She 
com[>lained that she had been despoiled of all her regal 
ornaments ; alleged that, if her pa^iers hail becit fairly 
produced, it would have api>earcd that her only cause of 
condemnation had been the over-carefulness and solicitude 
of some persons for queen Klixabcth^s safety. Lastly, 
she entreated a line or two of answer in the hand of 
Elizabeth herself. If Elizabeth received this aflPccting 
letter, she made no reply to it, even to assure her kins- 
woman that her life was safe, but from the meditated 
stroke of the law. 

The news were soon general that the axe was 
suspended over the head of queen Mary, and its fall 
only depended on the ivill of queen Elizabeth. The 
kingf^ of Scots, whatever might he his feeling towards 
his mother, was called upon by every tie of nature, by 
respect for himself, and for bis character in the vrorld, 
and no doubt by a certain degree of natural affection, 
which we cannot, however, suppose to have been of a 
singularly ardent quality,” although so termed by 
Camden, could now no longer dispense with ma](ing 
such remonstrances as were most likely to shake the 
purpose of Elizabeth. He complained with sp^t of the 
indignity and injustice attending a trial of the queen of 
Scotland, a princess also descended of the blood-royal of 
England, by a commission of English subjects. 

James’s ordinary minister at the court of Elizabeth 
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was the notorious Archibald Douglas^ already noticed^ 
who after his collusive acquittal was, with much disregard 
to decency, sent to England as James's resident ambas- 
sador. ^ 

But James saw the scandal which must attend in- 
trusting the necessary interference on behalf of liis 
mother to the care of a dependent of Morton, Mary's 
most ruthless enemy, and chose an agent more like to 
be zealous in his mother's cause. His remonstrances 
in her behalf were at lirst ^uttered through the medium 
of William Keith, an envoy extraordinary, sent for die 
purpose of remonstrating against Mary's, trial, with in- 
structions to add, that however new such proceeding 
was, it would be still more extraordinary if his mother, 
an independent princess, should be put to death under a 
sentence so pronounced. As tins remonstrance produced 
no effect, JaiQes wrote again to Keith, to state how 
unjust he he^ prosecution against his mother, with a 
charge to reitdild Elizabeth, that if such a crime should 
be committed, it concerned him, both in respect of nature 
and honour, to be revenged ; since remaining passive 
under such an injury without requiring the most ample 
amends, he must lose credit both at home and a.broad. 
Keith therefore entreated at least for delay, till James 
should send an ambassador with proposals which might 
give satisfaction to Elizabeth, and at the same time save 
the life of his parent. When an application, couched in 
these terms^jof menace, w^as made to Elizabeth, she was 
at first so indigiu t, that she had well nigh driven 
Keith from her presence : on taking time to consider, 
howiiver, she agreed to wait to hear any ambassador who 
should come from king James within a few dayn ; and 
coi^escended to add, that she would suspend the exe- 
cution of his mother's sentence until that period should 
haye elapsed. 

'^'he stern tone of irritation in which queen Elizabeth 
ejepressed herself seems to have daunted the spirit of 
king James. In a subsequent* letter to William Keith, 
he disowned any attempt to influence queen Elizabeth 
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by threats^ and intimated tliat he did not mean to ])lead 
his cause with any tiling short of due respect to her in- 
dividual feelings, lie declared himself satisfied that she 
was not a fr^e agent in the matter^ nor at liberty to act 
upon lier own clement and generous disposition ; but 
tliat, on the contrary^ he knew that she was pressed for- 
wards by those who iirgetl to her the peril of her own 
life. James declared, therefore, that he did not impute 
to Elizabeth, personuliy or directly^ the blame of any 
thing that had been done, and only required her to sus- 
pend any jiroceedings against his mother until the arrival 
of the Master of <>ray, through whom, as specially com- 
inissioiied for that purpose, he meant to suggest such 
conditions as appeared to him sufficient for saving the 
life of Ids mother. 

The terms of this mitigated letter relieved Eliza- 
beth from what she might naturally haye esteemed a 
very considerable embiirrassnieiil; fot im i&atant breach 
with Scotland, while she was involved in bo many dan- 
gers from the continent, joined to the existence of a 
catholic party in her own dorniaioiis, could not have been 
a subject of iiulifference to her, upon reflection, how 
much soever she might be disposed by liaturc and habit 
to answer threats with defiance. The flexible tone, also, 
of James's last letter seemed to intimate that he desired 
but to play the part of a dutiful son iu the eye of the 
wonkl, laiKl to the viiKlication of his honour in the o]>inioii 
of his subjects, without meditating any actjLyc measures, 
if he could discharge w’hat was due to decency. This 
point once gainetl by him, Elizabeth probably, con- 
jectured that the resentment of the king of Scoiptitnd, 
in case of his mother's execution, would be hdther 
violent nor lasting ; and she might consider the ap- 
pointment of Gray, whjse interest slic had long secured, 
was no trifling assurance that in case of the sentence 
being executed against Mary, the reseiitmerfl of her 
son would neitlier assume a very ardent or fatal cha- 
racter. Gray was accordingly despatched to England ; 
but the suggestions of the council of Scotland, ratlier 
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than any feeling of the king himself, laid Janies under the 
nebessity of conjoining with the Master in his commission 
a colleague likely to be more «ictive in the discharge of 
it. This was sir Robert Melville, an oUh and faithful 
servant of the crown, whose exertions in the queen's 
favour might be relied upon much more than those of 
the venal Gray. Tlic ambassadors extraordinary ac- 
cordingly set out for England, charged with James's 
proposals for his mother's life; Melville filled with 
anxiety to discharge hi^ duty so as might best advantage 
a mistress who had favoured him formerly, and to whom 
he was sincerely grateful'f the Master of <iray, as after- 
wards appeared, with a very different purpose. 

At their first amlience with queen Elizabeth, which 
they obtained with some difficulty, she expressed herself 
with lier usual decision. She., had been threatened, she 
said, by the king of Scots in his letter sent to William 
Keith, and demanded to know if they were charged with 
remonstrances of the like nature, (iray replied that an 
apology had been made for the terms of that letter, by 
one of a subsequent date couched in less offensive terms. 
The queen at once entered upon the business of the au- 
dience in a manner calculated to silence discuss? jp, say- 
ing, briefly and fiercely, I am unraeasurably sorry 
that there can be no nieand found to save the life of your 
king’s mother with assurance of my own. I have 
laboured to preserve the life of both, but it cannot be 
done." As she appeared to speak in passion, the ambas- 
sadors were silent, cl.id withdrew for the time. 

At a second audience, the queen demanded of Uiem 
what they had to propose on the part of James, adding, 
disdainfully, that a thing long looked for should be good 
when it comes. The Master of Gray then requested to 
know if queen M ary was still alive, for a rumour of her 
deathr^s even already current. As yet," replied the 
queen, I believe she lives ; but 1 will not promise an 
hour." Gray replied, that his master's proiiositions were 
cticuhted to pledge his credit i¥i behalf of his mother, to 
that efl^ect interposing the chief of his nobility as host- 
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ages, that no plot or enterprise against queen Elizabeth 
should be undertaken with die knowledge or countenance 
of Mary. Or^ if it pleased Elizabeth to send queen Mary 
into ^cotland^ king tfames would engage that the English 
realm should be safe from all interference on her part. 
Queen Elizabeth cidled to the earl of Leicester, with other 
lords of her council who were in the chamber, and repeated 
to them the pro]iosa1s of the king of Scots, in a tone of 
scorn, as totally inadequate to the occasion. Gray took 
the opportunity to ask wliy the i^ieen of Scots should be 
est^ined so dangerous to her majesty ? Because,” 
answered Elizabeth liastily, ^ she is a papist, and they 
say she shall succeed to iny throne.” Ciray replied, that 
Mary would <livcst herself of such a right in favour of 
Jier son. The speaking of queen Mary's claim of suc- 
cession as real gave fresh offence. “ She hath no such 
right,” answerccl the ([iieen hastily ; she is <icclared in- 
capable of succession.” — ^‘Siqiposing that to be the case,” 
replied die Scottish ambassador, there is an end of 
danger from the pa[)ists, since they can trust nothing to 
a claim of succession which has been annulled, and 
therefore the reason fails wliich renders your kins- 
woman's life dangerous to your majesty.” — Elizabeth 
replied, that though Mary's right was indeed annulled, 
the papists would not allow that it had ceased to exist.” — 
If so,” replie<l the Master of Gray, “ the queen of Scots 
having deinittcd, with consent of her friends, all right 
of succession in favour of her son, could no longer pre- 
tend to exercise it in her own right, nor could she find 
support ill so doing.” The queen at first xiretended not 
to understand the measure which was proposed : the earl 
of Leicester explained it, by stating the proposal of Gray 
to be that the king of Scots should be placed in the i^hts 
of his mother. Elizabeth then burst into one ofner 
characteristic passions. Is that your meaning?” said 
she, then I should put myself in worse case ^han be- 
fore ! By God's passion !" she exclaimed with much ve- 
hemence, this were to tut mine own throat ; he shall 
never come into that place or be party with me” (pos- 
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sess, that is^ a share in her succession). — Yet the .king 
of Scots,” answered Gray, ^^niust become party with 
your majesty, when he succe**ds, by his mother's deadi, 
to her claims of every kind. I'hus the act which we 
now deprecate will only accelerate a position in respect 
to queen Mary's son, of which your majesty is pleased 
to entertain an apprehension.” 

Sensible that in lliis logical discussion she was losing 
ground, Elizabeth waved further argument in a debate 
where reason obviously* failed her, and took leave of the 
ambassadors with these words: — Let your king re- 
collect what 1 have done for him, and bow long 1 have 
maintained the crown u]>on his head, even since the liour 
of his birth. For my ])art, I am determined to keep the 
league between the kingdoms. If the king of Scots shall 
break it, he commits a double fault.” With these words, 
as the last intimation of her pleasure, she was about to 
leave the apartment, when sir llobcrt Melville followed 
her, beseeching for some delay of the execution ; to which 
she replied, in the tone of authority which had distin- 
guished her deportment dining the whole conference, 

hfo, NOT AX no lilt ! ” 

It is scarcely necessary to point out to the reader tlie 
different manner in which Elizabeth received the ad- 
dresses of the houses of peers and commons, pressing 
her for Mary's immediate execution, and the Scottish 
ambassadors entreating for delay of the same. To the 
first she replied with an affectation of feminine hesita- 
tion, and prayed hc»' subjects would no^ press her too 
hard on a suliject so painful. To the second she an- 
swered, in the toiie of a lioness who has grasjied her 
prey, No, not an hour ! ” 

It is probable that in this interview Gray expressed 
trul} the proposals of his master James, and he cer- 
tainly reasoned on tlie question logically and firmly ; 
liut by turning the point upon the claims of succession, 
which must descend to his master by the death of his 
mother, he obviously and probably designedly brought 
into the discussion the subject which was most disagree- 
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able to (juccn Elizabeth, anti wbieb was sure to incense 
her in the most sensible manner. So acute a diplomatist 
as (Jray could not have fallen into so *;rcat an error by 
mere accident ; and the necessary inference is, that he 
had no wish that his mission should he successful. 

‘When the report of this angry conference had reached 
Janies, he assumed a tone more becoming an independent 
prince pleading in behalf of a inoiber than he liatl hither- 
to ventured to use. In a letter writtc]) with his own hand 
he uses these strong .and becoming ex])rcssions : — ‘‘ Be 
no longer reserved in dealing for my mother, for you 
have been so too long ; and think not that any thing 
will do good, if her life be lost, for then adieu to fur- 
ther dealing with that state. I'Jierefore, as you look for 
iny continued favi'itr, sj>are no j)ains nor plainness in 
this case; hut read my loiter written to ‘Willi, am Keith 
(alluding to that whi«*h Kh*/ahetli had resented as con- 
taining threats), and conform yeiirself wholly to the con- 
tents thereof ; anil in this let me see the JVuits of your 
great credit there (that is, at (lie English court,) cither 
now or never. Farewell.** 

But ere this iiuuulate reached the Master of Gray 
he had adopted a very difterent course of proceeding ; his 
interest at the English court alluded to by king James 
rested on a very difterent foundation than that of his 
fiilelity to his master, or his attachment to the lionour 
and interests of his country. In order th.it a foreigner 
sliould have interest with ijncen Elizabeth and her coun- 
sellors, it was necessary that they should coiifo-m them- 
selves implicitly to the wishes and dictates of that lofty 
princess. Gray was of that flexible character which is 
very docile upon such occasions. He listened compla- 
cently to the insinuations of Leicester and other English 
counsellors, who suggested, that although the king's in- 
terference in behalf of his mother w'as natural apd laud- 
able, yet it should not be urged to such a point as might 
endanger the fiivouT of Elizabeth, nor, in short, car- 
ried further than was necessary to secure for his master 
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the- character of a dutiful and affectionate son ; while it 
left him at libertyj whatever should happen^ to preserve 
the love and friendship of Elixaheth^ who^ whether she 
put to death his mother or not, was still the ally whose 
countenance or enmity might most befriend, or in the 
highest degree injure his interest. I'he Scottish envoy 
speedily learned the lesson thus taught him ; and con- 
scious, ]>erhaps, that his master wanted that fiery spirit 
of resolution characteristic of most of his predeces- 
sors^ he gave explicit hinls to the English ministers, 
tliat by executing the sentence against Mary without 
delay they would not incur any formidable intensity 
of enmity on the part of his master. He repeated 
the Latin phrase, Mortiia non mordet, A dead woman 
bites not,” and made no scruple to assure those with 
whom he had intercourse, that were the deed once 
done, his master was likely speetlily to pardon what 
could neither be remedied nor revenged. He even un- 
dertook to be himself a mediator, and take care to disarm 
James’s displeasure of all tendency to vengeance. It is, 
of course, to be understood, that in all this ambiguous 
dealing, which went directly to defeat the main purpose 
of his embassy. Gray concealed from his colleague Mel- 
ville the double-dealing intrigues which he held with die 
English ministers. 

Cither measures were employed to deprecate the threat- 
ened hostilities of the king of Scots. Walsingham, 
famed for his policy and his prudence, wrote to the king 
of Scots to express nis surprise at the stand which he 
had made in behalf of his mother, seeing that the honest 
and religious protestants in England were unanimously 
agreed Uiat her life Avas inconsistent with the safety of 
the protestant faith in both divisions of Britain, and 
conjuring him n-d to wreck the public peace, or disturb 
the prosperity of the informed churches of England and 
Scodand, by taking to heart too anxiously the death of a 
par^t whose life was forfeited to the laws and to an 
upavoidable necessity. 
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From all tlie prccciling indications king James was 
made aware that the fate of his motlier was decided ; nor is 
it likely that any measure on his part^ unless of a cliarac- 
ter far more energetic than was usual in his councils^ 
could be of the slightest avail in saving her life. lie 
preserved, however, the decencies of his situation ; and, 
recalling his ambassadors from the court of England, 
commanded his clergy at home to remember his ino- 
tlier in the public prayers, iiiider a form to which cer- 
tainly there was nothing to which* charity could object, 
since the tenour ran that it might ]>lease <vod to illumi- 
nate her with the light of his truth, and save her from 
the apparent danger wherein she was cast. The 'Clergy- 
men, however, remembering the catholic tenets of Mary, 
and that aversion etitertained to her by the original 
fathers of the Scottisli cliurcli, wliich had so large a share 
ill her downfall, refused to comply even with this mode- 
rate request of their sovereign. In the capital, par- 
ticularly, the refusal was w ell nigh general, so that the king 
was obliged to a])i)oint the archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
to preach before him on a certain day, in order that he 
might hear the safety of his mother recoinineiided in the 
prayers of his subjects. In this, however, he w'as dis- 
appointed. An enthusiastic yrmiig man named Cooper, 
who though not yet himself called to the ministry, in- 
truded himself into the pulpit by the encouragement, it 
is said, of his brethren, .'ind excluded the ]>rclate. 

The king arriN iiig at the time appointed, and seeing the 
pulpit already occupieil, ad<lrcssed the in trusi\e preacher 
from his seat in these temperate words : — 'riiat seat, 
Mr. John, w'as destined for another ; hut if you mean 
to obey the charge which wc have sent forth, and remem- 
ber our mother in your prayers,- you are at liberty to 
proceed.” To this Cooper replied, ho- w'ould do as me 
Spirit of God directed him. Upon this, bciiig com- 
manded to come from that place, and refusing to obey, 
the captain of die guard was ordered to pull him from the 
pulpit. On hearing thesef orders issued, the hot-heaileil 
young man exclaimed, that tlie violence wdiich he sue- 
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tained should be a witness against the king at the day 
of judgment. * 

The archbishop of St. Andrew's then succeeded to 
the pulpit ; and by the eloquence of a sermon, in which 
he insisted on the duty of praying for all men, i)acified 
the tumult which so extraordinary a scene had excited 
among the congregation. 

It is not improbable that, instead of entering into 
squabbles with his clergy on the mode of petitioiling 
Heaven in his mother’s behalf, had king James descended 
to look for earthly succours, and appealed to his subjects 
on so national an occasion, he might, on wonderfully short 
notice, "have assembled upon the borders an army of 
40,000 men, who would not willingly have seen the 
blood of their sovereign’s mother shed upon a scaffold 
by command of a foreign power. 

Wc have detailed at length the nature of James’s in- 
tercession for his mother’s life as an interesting part of 
Scottish history : the intervention of other powers for 
the same purpose may be briefly noticed. Tlie king of 
France, though an enemy to the house of Guise, could 
not, were it only for decency’s sake, avoid an application 
on the same occasion ; but the arguments of Lis ambas- 
sador, Bellicvre, were not so urged as to make much 
impression upon Klizabetli, who, aware, besides, of Henry 
the Third’s dislike to the house of Guise, iiaid no at- 
tention to the arguments from that quarter. 

Nevertheless queen Klizabetli, though uninfluenced 
by the remonstrances of foreign courts, seemed, when the 
moment for decision was arrived, to hesitate upon strik- 
ing the fatal blow. AFith whatever colour she might 
cloak it to her own conscience, or represent it to the 
English nation, she could not be indifferent to the man- 
ner in which the <leath of Mary was likely to affect her 

* If we ban trust a current troilitinn, such contests between the pulpit 
and the throne occurred more than once In the face of the congregation. 

Itis iaftd, a ^oung i>reacher, dilating Iwforc James's liire on some matter 
highly offensive to him, the monarch lovt patience, and said aloud, ** 1 tell 
‘Uilin, either to speak sense or come down.*’ To which reasimablo 
as ft might be thought, the preacher stoutly replied, ** And 1 tell 
tliee, man, 1 will neither speak scAse nor come down.” 
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fame through Europe at large.' Neither was she entirely 
secure of Scotland ; for although the Master of (Iray 
pretended that die resentment which James might en- 
tertain for his modier*s execution should be of no per- 
manent duration^ yet Melville, whose honour was known 
to her, had held different language ; and tlie recall of the 
Scottish ambassadors seemed to announce a war, for 
wliich the queen of Englaml, beset as she was by con- 
tiniKital enemies, could not be siqiposcd to be perfectly 
provided. • 

But although no such pressing cause for hesita- 
tion had exhihiled itself, Elizabeth, like many others 
in a similar situation, seems to have found her cou- 
rage fail when she ajfjiroaclied close to the perpetra- 
tion of the crime she had so long meditated. 'I'he sense 
that, tliougli she iniglit delude her own people hy fan- 
tastic fears and jealousies, the rest of Europe would not 
be so easily gulled, must have made lier reluctant to 
strike the final blow ; and with her fears for her own 
rct^utatjon there donhtloss was mingled some touch of 
womanhood, some feeling of female reluctance to shed 
the blood of her captive kinswoman. Although she 
could refuse Melville even the delay of an hour in the 
height of an angry debate, yet upon reflection she was 
unwilling to deciile upon the execution, nor was she 
perhaps displeased to gain the credit of sustaining a 
struggle between lier liunianity anti what she called her 
sense of justice. She exhibited every symptom of dis- 
quietude and abstraction, w^andered through lier palace 
with unequal steps, or was found alone musing, or heard 
uttering in a broken voice enigmatical expressions ^-of 
doubt and irresolution. Aul for nut feri, ne feriare 
feri, were words frequent in her mouth. They were 
taken from the quibbling mottoes and devices which W'ere 
then favourite subjects of study, and served to ex- 
press the uncertainty of Elizabeth's niind. ifteantiinc 
various reports were dispersed to keep up the alarm, 
and persuade the i)eople "of England, that the death of 
Mary was the life of Elizabeth, and the life of Mary was 

VOIi. IT. u 
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the death of her sister sovereign. Bravos were said to 
be hired by the French ambassatlor to assassinate the 
queen ; the Spanish fleet was said^ one day, to have ar- 
rived at Milford Haven ; on another^ the duke of Guise 
was said to have landed in Sussex; a tliird rumour 
stated an invasion of the Scots ; a fourth, an insurrec- 
tion of the northern counties ; a fifth proclaimed the 
city to be on fire ; a sixth announced the death of Eli- 
zabeth. The people, distracted by these varying 
grew almost frantic, aiitl caMcd loudly for the dealP^ of 
Mary, as the only remedy for the convulsions with which 
the nation was ihreatcneil. 

It was therefore with the unanimous' consent of her 
own subjects, or rather in conf^liancc with their de- 
mands, that Elizabctli resolved to sign the fatal death- 
warrant against her sister. 

The preparing of this fieed fell officially to the charge of 
William Davidson, one of the principal secretaires of state, 
who was doomed, by a stroke of political management, to 
be the victim of Kli/abeth's duplicity upon this occasion. 
Davidson received instructions from the lord admiral to 
prepare the deatli-warraiit for the ({ueen’s signature. 
He did so, and laul it before her with other papers. She 
immediately entered upon the subject. After she had 
looked it over, she signed it, and laying it from lier, 
asked the secretary, jocularly, whether he was not heartily 
sorry that it was done. Ills answer was as might be ex- 
pected, that “ since JMary's life was inconsistent with 
Elizabeth's safety, nv preferred the death of the guilty to 
that of the innocent." iSlie then commanded him to ap- 
pend the seal to the warrant, and to give it so ratified to 
the lord chancellor, w iili directions to use it as secretly as 
mi^ht be. On the w’ay," said she, jocularly, you 
may show it to M’^alsingham, who will die of grief at 
the news." ISlic expressed her desire that the execution 
should take ])lace neither in the open court nor in the 
green. of tlie castle, but in the great hall of Fotheringay ; 
and. being thus particular in ht:r directions, left David- 
Bon in no doubt that she was seriously determined on 
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the bloody scene which she had thus contemplated^ with 
every circumstance of time and place. 

When Davidson was ready to depart with these in- 
structions^ the queen again called him^ and entered into 
some complaint of sir Amias Paulet^ who^ she alleged^ 
might have cased her of this burden, commanding him 
and ^Valsingham to sound tlic tlispositions of queen 
A£ |ry *s keepers, and to hint to tliem the good service 
they might do her by anticipating the execution 
of tfie warrant. * 

Such a letter as the queen desired, subscribed by 
Walsingham and Davidson^ was written to sir Amias 
Paulet and sir Drew Drury, who were now conjoined in 
the custody of the unfortunate Mary. 

It is of a tenour as extraordinary as any missive 
which can be pointed out in tlic ain}>Ic portfolio of 
political profligacy. Tlic queen,*' says this choice 
epistle, api>cars, by some speeches lately uttered, to 
note in you a lack of care and zeal of her service, in 
respect you liave not all this time of yourselves, without 
other intimation, found out some way to shorten the 
life of that queen. In neglecting to do so, besides a 
kind of lack of love to Klizaheth, she observed that the 
keepers of Alary had not that care of the preservation 
of religion and the ]iuhlic good tliey would be thought 
to have, more especially liaviiig a ground of warrant for 
the satisfaction of ilieir conseienre, their oatJi of asso- 
ciation, by which they had both solemnly pledged them- 
selves, binding them to prosecute Mary to the death in 
event of the guilt being proved against licr. The queen,” 
continues the letter, ** takes it most unkindly tliat men 
professing the love to their sovereign asserted by you, 
should yet, for lack of discharge of their duty (that ie^ for 
not murdering by their i>rivate act their royal prisoner), 
suffer the burden of taking her life to fall u^^n Eliza- 
beth herself, whose aversion to shed blood was so 
well known, and Avhoin they might well suppose was still 
more reluctant to shed that of her relation and sister 
sovereign." This singular letter, in which two men of 
u 2 
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quality and honour are advised to commit an assassin- 
ation out of mere loyalty and deference to the feclinga 
of queen Elizabeth^ produced no effect' upon those to 
whom it was addressed. 

Paulet^ in his own name^ though the letter was also 
subscribed by Drury, laments that he should have lived 
to see the unhappy day in which he is required by his 
sovereign to do an act forbidden by the laws of Qqd 
and man. His livings and life he declared to be attfer 
majesty's disposition, nor did he wish to enjoy them but 
with her good favour ; but Goil forbid," he continues, 

that 1 should make so foul a shipwreck of my con- 
science, or leave so great a blot to my posterity, or shed 
blood without law or warrant." Elizabeth was gi'catly ilis- 
appointed at finding tJiis scrupulous temperwhere she did 
not conceive any such was to be expected. Paulct used to 
be termed her “'faithful Amias," “her most careful ser- 
vant," whose double labours and faithful actions, W'hose 
wise orders and safe conduct in so dangerous and crafty 
a charge as that of the imi»risoned Mary, her grateful 
heart accejitcd with an overflowing sense of kindness. 
When, however, he was found scrupulous in so slight a 
matter as making away with his i>risoncr, he bec:.me a 

dainty and precise fbllow^, who would promise much 
but perfonn nothing." Ami she called it perjury in 
him and others, who, contrary to the oath of association, 
were* desirous to throw upon their queen the whole 
odium of an unplec'^ant transaction. She still proposed, 
how’ever, to have tlie business done by private violence, 
and spoke to Davidson of one Wingfield who was wil- 
ling to undertake it. The secretary was at some pains 
to show that, by such a Anolent and secret course to rid 
herself of her prisoner, she could not hope to escape die 
general suspicion and obloquy which must attend upon 
such an ^tion. 

The bye-ways of private assasikliiation being thus in- 
terrupted, Elizabeth resolved to follow the broad and formal 
coutse which was already chalked out by the proceedings 
of the commission, taking care, at the same time, so to 
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order the execution of*the warranty that it should^ as 
much as possible, appear to be the voluntary act of her 
ministers, with as little accession on her own part as 
could be avoided. At Davidson's next audience of 
Elizabeth she entered voluntarily into the subject of the 
danger in which she <laily lived, and how it was more 
than time tins matter was despatched, and, swearing a 
great oath, added, that it was a shame for them all that 
it was not done, directing Davidson to write a letter to 
l^ulet, for the despatch of th(^ execution. Davidson 
answered, that such a letter was unnecessary, the war- 
rant being general and sufficient. 

The secretary being thus, as he conceived, pretty well 
apprised of w^hat would be accounted good service, laid 
the warrant before the tirivy council, who instigated by 
zeal, as they pretended, for the queen's safety, or, more 
probably, by a desire to gratify her wishes, drew up a 
letter, under tlieir hands as privy counsellors, empowering 
the earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, together with the 
high sheriff of the county of Northampton, to sec the 
warrant for putting queen Mary to death put in force, as 
tlie sentence warranted execution. This final authority 
was des2)atched by the hands of Beale, clerk of tlie jmvy 
couni:il, a man always noted for harsh manners, puri- 
tanical zeal, and a bitter enmity to queen Mary. 

MHiilc Elizabeth thus flflctuatecl, not Ix^tween remorse 
and desire of committing the dime, but concerning the 
mode in which it should be accomplished, Mary prepared 
herself for death with all the dignity of a queon, and 
the firmness* of a martyr. To her affecting letter to 
Elizabeth, already quoted, no answer had been returned, 
nor did the queen ever acknowledge having received it. 
The assistance of a confessor or priest of her own reli- 
gion, tliough deemed essential by catholics to salvfidon, 
was withheld from her by the stern puritanisin of the times. 
The assistance of a protestant bishop and a Mean were 
indeed offered to heir, but with these communion 
forbade her to join in d«;votioii. 

With no aid, therefore, saving her own unbroken 
u 5 
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spirit^ she prepared for deaths as she had formerly done 
for trial. She received with the most dignified com- 
posure the earls of Kent and Shrewsbury^ who came 
to announce that she was to die on tlie next day. 1 did 
not," answered Mary, think that the queen, my sister, 
would have commanded my death by the hands of the 
executioner; but tlie soul is not worthy of heaven which 
shrinks from the pang of death." The evening was em- 
ployed in writing her testament, settling her worldly 
affairs, and comforting the outrageous sorrows of her 
female attendants. 

The last night she slept soundly, and rising early in 
the morning, busied herself with her private devotions. 
At eight o'clock the high sheriff* found her still kneel- 
ing before the crucifix. She came forth with her coun- 
tenance and presence majestically composed, dressed in 
a mourning habit adorned witli some few ornaments. 
As she dcscendecl to the fatal ]ilace of execution, her 
house-steward, named Melville, fell on his knees before 
her, and bewailed with loud lamentations, that it should 
be his fortune to carry the tidings of her fate to Scot- 
land. Lament not, good Melville," said the queen, 

but rather rejoice, since tliou shalt see this day Mary 
Stuart released from her earthly miseries. Bear witness, 
I die constant in my religion, and faithful in my af- 
fection to Scotland and F ranee." She then charged him 
to be loyal to her son, and to advise him to maintain 
friendship with the queen of England. She obtained the 
promise of the atieiidant earls, that the distribution of 
her effects among her attendants should be attended to 
according to her ivisli. It \vas with greater difficulty 
that she obtained permission for one or two of her ser- 
vants to attend at her execution ; but the sad boon was 
at l&ngth grant'^d, upon her undertaking that her mai- 
dens should not disturb the awful scene with their cries. 
The gretfc hall of the castle of Fjptheringay, hung with 
black for the ^occasion, was assigned as the fatal spot. A 
low. scaffold placed in the centre of the hall exhibited 
the block and axe, together with tlie headsman and his 
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assistant, the implements and agents of the bloody tragedy 
which ivas to follow. 

Mary ascended the scaffold; and sitting down on a 
chair, placed for her accommodation, heard with indiffer- 
ence the death-warrant read over. Once more she refused 
the assistance of the clergymen, who witli well meaning 
ofHciousiiess pressed upon her the difference between the 
churches, and the preference due to the protestant creed. 
She then prayed in Latin oii». of the catholic manual of 
devotion, called the Office of the* Virgin Mary, and then 
rose to prepare for death. One of the executioners 
having offered his service, she gently repulsed him, say- 
ing, she was not accustomed to the service of such 
grooms, or to perforin her toilette before so large a 
company. A low wailing took place among the female 
attendants : Mary quietly reminded them that she had 
promised that they should keep silence. Being divested 
of her cloak and upper garments, she knelt to the block, 
with devout expressions of resignation, and her head was 
struck from her body at two blows. A favourite lap-dog 
could not be separated from the corpse of his mistress. 
When the fatal blow was struck, tlie dean pronounced 
tlie ujual form, — ^^So perish queen Elizabeth's enemies!" 
To which the earl of Kent could alone muster voice to 
answer, Amen ; " all other x^rsons present being 
<lrowned in sighs and lamentations. 

Thus died Mary queen of Scots, — many parts of whose 
earlier life remain an unexplaiiuu] riddle to posterity, 
which men have construed, and will construe, more ac- 
cording to their own feelings and passions than with the 
calm sentiments of impartial judges. The great error of 
marrying Both well, stained as lie was by universal sus- 
picion of Daniley’s murder, is a spot upon her cha- 
racter for whicli we in vain seek an apology. Certainly 
the poor trick of the bond subscribed at Ainslic's supper 
cannot greatly mitig^e our censure, which is still less 
ervaded by the pretended compulsion exeiTised towards 
the queen, when she was transported by Bothwell to 
Dunbar. What excuse she is to derive from the brutal 
u 4 
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ingratitude of E^rnley ; what from the perfidy and 
cruelty of the fiercest sot of nobles who existed in any 
age ; what from the manners of a time in which assas- 
sination was often esteemed a virtue^ and revenge the 
discharge of a debt of honour, must be left to the charity 
of the reader. Tliis may be truly said, that if a life of 
exile and misery, endured with almost saintly patience, 
from the 15th of Juiie,15(>7> until the day of her death, 
upon the 8th of February, 1586', could atone for crimes 
and errors of the class imputed to her, no such penalty 
was ever more fully discharged than by Mary Stuart. 


CHAP. XXXVJI. 

QUEEN Mary's death the subject of rejoicings in England. 

— BUT nr AFFECTED SURPRISE AND SORROW TO ELIZABETH. 

— SHE SENDS CAHEY TO APOLOGISE TO JAMES. HE IS NOT 

RECEIVED, BUT FOllWARDS THF. QUEEN’s EXCUSES. SHE THROWS 

THE BI.AMK ON HAVXHSON, WHO IS HUINFO. JAMES HARBOURS 

THOUGHTS OF VENGEANCE; BUT IS SOON LED TO ABANDON THEM. 

— SIR WILLIAM STEWART IMPEACHES GRAY, W'HO JS CONVICTED 

AND BANISHED. SCO'fLANO DISTRACTKI) WITH DEA^lLY FEUDS. 

JAMFS ENDEAVOUR.S TO RECONCILE THEM. AN ^^TKR- 

TAIN31ENT GIVEN BY ‘THE CITY OF P:D1NBI'RGH ON THE OCCA- 
SION. — HIS PURPOSE IN A GRRAT MEASURE FAILS. FEUD OF 

MAR WITH THE HRUCI-S AND OTHER GENTLEMEN OF THE CAHSE 

OF STIRLING. STATUTE RESPECTING CHURCH LANDS, AND 

CONCERNING THE REPRESENTATION OF THE BARONS IN PAR- 
LIAMENT. SPAnIjH ARMADA. OfFF.KS FROM SPAIN. — 

ADVICE OF MAITLAND. FATE OF THE ARMADA. EMBASSY 

OF SIR HENRY SIDNEY. — INSURRECTION OF THE CATHOLIC 

LORDS IN SCOTLAND. EMBASSY FROM DENMARK l.VSULTED BY 

THE EARL OF ARRAN, AND THE ENVOYS P\CIFIED BY THE 

WISDOM OF SIR JAMES MELVILLE. A THCATY OF MARRIAGE 

BETWEEN JAME" A ND A PRINCESS OF DENMARK. IT IS TRA- 

VERSED BY ELIZABETH, BUT IN VATN. — FINALLY CONCLUDED. 

— JAK^S 8AII4> FOR DENMARK. JVfiTlFlES IIXS DOING 80 BY 

A SXNOIILAB PUGCLaMATION. IS 4UrKXED AT UPSAL, AKD 

RETURNS TO SCOTLAND WITH HXS BRIDE. 

Elizabeth was no sooner made acquainted with the death 
of Mary than it seemed that the life or non-existence of 
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that unfortunate lady was alike to be ^ subject of dis- 
tress and anxiety to her sister sovereign. The people 
of Eiiglaiidj indeed^ received the tidings with the acclam- 
ations usually attendant upon some event intimating 
great national prosperity. Bonfires and illuminatioiis^ 
and Ollier demonstrations of joy^ attended the news that 
Mary, nineteen years a prisoner, was now a corpse. 

But the queen was aware that these appearances of 
joy were delusive ; and that, besides, she had Europe to 
answer to as well as England. She had no sooner re- 
ceived the report of the execution than she evinced 
every syin])toin of the greatest surprise and indignation, 
pausing, faltexifig, and bursting into exclamations of 
regret and astonishnient. Nor did she confine herself 
to these expressions of grief : she put herself into mourn- 
ing ; and denying all accession to or knowledge of the 
execution, rebuked her privy council, and dismissed 
them, in wrath, from her sight. She wrote to the king of 
Scots a letter with lier own hand, in which, forgetting 
tliat she had refused, at the intercession of his envoy, to 
delay the execution even an hour, she affected the most 
inconsolable grief for tlie lamentable accident, as she 
termed it, whicli had happened contrary to her meaning 
and intention. This letter was despatched by sir Kobert 
(Jarey, a kinsman of queen Kli/abetli, who was under- 
stood to be personally acceptable to king James. 

In this iKisture of affairs, Paulet and Drury had rea- 
son to rejoice that they had not been induced by the 
sugared uwds of Elizabeth to embark in the dark pro- 
ject of assassinating their prisoner, either for the pur- 
pose of sparing the queen’s feelings, or displaying the 
hilness of zeal for her person ; for the hard measure 
which the queen dealt towards Burleigh, and especially 
towards Davidson, who had authorised the execution in 
a legal manner, and by a formal warrant, plainly showed 
that had they fallen iilto the trap laid for them, or taken 
their prisoner’s life by any secret practice, she would 
have disavowed the action to wliich she had herself in- 
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Btigated them^ and left them to atone for their credulity 
with the loss of their heads. 

JameSj incensed himself, and inflamed by the passions 
of all around him^ breathed at first nothing save war 
and vengeance. Carey was not permitted to cross the 
boundary of the kingdoms^ nor would the king of Scots 
admit him to his presence. This afiront queen Eliza- 
beth was obliged to digest. By her order, Carey sent 
to the Scottish council the letters designed for the king, 
with a statement of V^haCshe was pleased to represent 
as the real circumstances of the case. . Carey protested 
in her name that it never once entered into her thoughts 
to put the queen of Scots to death, i\otWnthstanding the 
daily persuasions of her council, her houses of parlia- 
ment, and the almost hourly outcries of her whole 
people. Nevertheless, as daily reports were abroad of 
the landing of foreign armies, the escape of Mary from 
Fotheringay, and similar occurrences of an alarming 
nature, the queen, merely by way of precaution, thought 
it best to deliver a signed warrant to her secretary Da- 
vidson, not intending that it should go out of his hands 
except in case of invasion from abroad or insurrection 
at home. Such being her purpose, Davidson havirg, ne- 
vertheless, contrary to her intention, shown to one or two 
of her statesmen the warrant for JMary's execution, tlie 
privy council thereupon held a meeting, and sent a man- 
date for putting the warrant in force, which she pro- 
tests to God,” says Carey, was done before she knew of 
it. The secretary, however,” he added, was com- 
mitted to prison, and would not escape his sovereign's 
high displeasure. This is the tenour of my mistress's 
message,” concluded Carey, '' which if 1 could express as 
it yas delivered ta me, with a heavy heart and a sor- 
rowful countenance, I think the king of Scots would 
rather p^ty the grief which she endures than in any re- 
spect hlame her for a fact in whibh she had no share.” 

To suit the queen of England's actions to her pro- 
fessions, Davidson was brought to trial in the Star 
Chamber, where it was agreed to lay upon him the 
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fault of the whole proceeding. Burleigh^ who was in- 
dispensable to her majesty's councils^ had insinuated 
something as if what Davidson reported of her majesty’s 
wishes and intentions had induced him and the rest of 
the council to despatch the warrant. The unfortunate 
secretary was therefore accounted guilty of a high misde- 
meanor^ as having misrepresented die queen's inten- 
tions^ and misled the privy council in a matter of so 
much imjiortancej and was tJiercfore fined in ten thou- 
sand pounds^ and imprisoned during the queen's plea- 
sure. Even Burleigh himself became uncertain how far 
his own ruin might not be determined by Elizabeth, in 
order to convince James of the reality of his mistress's 
pretended innocence. He was, however, restored to 
favour ; and the total ruin of Davidson was held a suf- 
ficient atonement for the death of Mary. 

The king of Scots was for some time unwilling and 
probably ashamed to accept the patched and fabricated ac- 
count presented by Carey, irreconcilable as it was with 
truth and with itself, as an apology for the deatli of his 
mother. He hehl a parliament, tlic members of which 
unanimously professed their readiness to support him 
in revenging the death of their late queen, an injury which 
they justly reganled as affecting the people of Scotland 
as well as their king. But time brought calmer counsels ; 
and a number of prudential motives reconciled James 
to remaining at where war always a destructive 

might actually throve a ruinous expedient. The peri- 
lous state of the xirotestant religion to which be pro- 
fessed himself sincerely attached X)eremptorily forbade a 
breach with queen Elizabeth. The difference of force 
betwixt the two countries was greatly in favour of 
England ; and such aid as he might procure from 
France or Spain was neither of a certain nor of a ^i&fe 
description. The holy league was directed against 
Scotland as well ' as against other heretical hations ; 
and, however ready the catholic princes night be to 
avenge the death of the catholic Mary, they could 
not be supposed to entertain much zeal in the cause of 
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the proteetant James. A high sense of filial affection 
and regal dignity would not indeed have stopped to 
weigh these circumstances with accuracy^ and was likely 
to have impelled a son and a sovereign prince^ whose 
mother had been thus cruelly murdered^ into a conflict^ 
in whichj at every risk^ he might secure either vengeance 
or death. But such an aflfection James had never en- 
tertained towards Mary. He had never known his mo- 
ther : he had been placed upon^Jicr tlirone while a child, 
and when grown up ‘to had, with cold pru- 

dence, declined to interfere in her behalf; his grief 
and resentment for her death were not likely, therefore, 
to be of an ardent character. 

At any rate, the grand excuse for inactivity in such 
cases was open to James. The evil was done, and 
could not be repaired ; and the question only remained 
whether it was wise to run the risk of ruin in endea- 
vouring to avenge it. In the annual pension allowed 
him, which was almost the only fund he could dedicate 
to the necessary maintenance of his royal state, queen 
Klizabedi had shown herself a generous godmother ; 
and now, when he was deprived of a mother by her 
means, she might, probably, feel a disposition to ^upply, 
by even augmented liberality, the place of the parent in 
whom he had l>een deprived by her means. Above all, 
a war between Scotland and Kngland was likely to be- 
come fatal to the hopes of the rich English succession, 
the right of which, by the death of his mother, had now 
devolved upon hiui, and no possible success in war could 
have made up to James so great a loss. These con- 
siderations acted powerfully upon cold feelings and a 
spirit naturally averse from warfare, and induced the king 
of Scots, after a decent time, to dissemble his resent- 
ment of his n. other’s death, to receive the exculpations 
of Elizabeth as if he gave credit to a story in itself so 
improbshle, and to permit the amicable relations between 
the countries gradually to resume their ordinary course. 

■ Some subjects of Scotland were impatient of their 
sovereign's inactivity and tameness, and declared fiercely 
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for war. The carl of Argyle, when the court were com- 
manded to assume mourning for queen Mary, intimated 
his sense of the ordinance by appearing in full armour, 
as the dress which liest suited the occasion ; but this and 
other hints to arms were suffered to pass unnoticed, and 
Mary occupied her grave in the cathedral of Peterborough 
forgotten and unrevenged. 

One victim, however, besides the scape-goat Davidson, 
paid the debt due to his perfidy upon this occasion. The 
versatile Master of Gray, who, cliarged with the task 
of negotiating for queen Mary's safety, had encouraged 
and hastened her execution, was now called to account for 
his perfidy. Gray was even at this time plotting a change 
of court, to be effected by putting to death some of the 
persons who then stood highest in the king's council ; 
but his schemes were interrupted by his own dependant 
sir William Stewart, a brother of the upstart carl of Ar- 
ran, whom Gray had formerly deserted and betrayed. 
By this gentleman the Master was bluntly impeached of 
having betrayed and abused the confidence reposed in 
him as a public ambassador, by writing, while on his 
embassy in England, a letter, in which he encouraged 
the English ministry in the execution of the king's mo- 
ther : it was fartlier added hy the accuser, that he ha<l 
priviitely corresponded with the king of France and the 
duke of Guise, for tlie purpose of obtaining toleration 
to catholics in Scodand ; a species of machination ac- 
counted by the age as being equally treasonable with 
his breach of pul)lic faith and abuse of bis power as an 
ambassador. Lastly, he was charged with the purpose 
of assassinating some of James's present ministers. 

Gray made no defence, but submitted to the king's 
^ mercy ; confessing that he had trafficked for toleration 
of catholics further than he had licence lo do ; and ad- 
mitting that he entertained resentment against some of 
the persons in office, but denying that he nourished any 
thoughts of violence againj^t them. Lastly, fie confessed 
that having, when ambassador in England, perceived queen 
Elizabeth determined to take qaeen Mary's life, he had 
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given his advice^ with a view to the prevention of war 
between the countries^ that she had better be put to 
dedth by private practice than by public execution ; and 
he admitted having usetl the phrase^ MoHui non mor- 
dent, though in a different sense from that which the 
accuser put upon it. 

.For these misdemeanors the Master of Gray was 
banished from Scotland^ and resided in Italy for several 
years^ though he afterwards retli|!tted to his native country 

Captain James StJwart; folmerly the earl of Arran, 
the brother of Gray’s accuser sir William, had expected 
that upon these changes in the Scottish court he him- 
self might recover some favour ; he was disappointed, 
however, for Maitland, now lord Thirlstane, was declared 
chancellor, a title which the fallen statesman had hitherto 
retained, though without exercising the office. 

July kingdom of Scotland about this period enjoyed 

some temporary repose ; and a parliament was appointed 

1586. to be held at Edinburgh upon the 29th of July, 1586’, 

* the king having now attained the years of majority. It 
is to the credit of James that he endeavoured to solem- 
nise hi^ accession to manhood by what would have, 
indeed, proved the greatest boon which could be boitowed 
on. Jthe country over which he was called to reign. Not 
only the nobility of Scoflaiid,but their gentry and barons, 
claimed and exercised, in the most frightful extent, the 
privilege of making war upon each other for the slightest 
causes, and with the most fatal and deadly effects. AVliat 
greatly augmented tliis national evil was, that whatever 
injury had been received by either party in those do- 
mestic quarrels, or in the skirmishes to which they gave 
rise, was handed down as a debt of vengeance, for which 
the family who sustained the loss were bound to, exact , 
vengeance to ihe latest period of time. It frequently 
happened that persons of consequence were reci])rocally 
slain on the side of both contending parties, and it was 
then held indispensable to the honour of those tribes 
concerned, that the retaliation on each side should be 
fpll and complete ; for which purpose the feuds, as they 
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were termed^ were transmitted from father to son^ and 
in spite of the denunciations of religion andJaw^ were^ 
by the obstinacy of popular prejudice^ accounted inex- 
piable. Thus neighbouring faniilies and clans through- 
out the gi'eater part of Scotland^ but particularly in the 
highlands and borders, were engaged in endless and 
multiplied wars, of which tlie custom was so inveterate, 
that it seemed as if no intcrjiosition of the civil authority, 
though repeatedly and l^iously attempted, had power 
to preserve the peace of kingdom. This had been 
from all generations the prevailing evil in Scotland even 
in the reign of firm and powerful princes ; such as Robert 
the First, James the First, Second, Fourth, and Fifth. 
The practice had been somewhat checked by the severe 
exertion of royal authority, when cases of peculiar import- 
ance conipelle<l its interference ; nor was this done with- 
out such an effusion of blood as to leave a stigma of 
severity at least, if not of cruelty, uj)on inonarchs who 
v/cre otherwise accounted the benefactors of their country, 
and were, perhaps, chiefly so in the strictness with which 
they repressed breaches of the general peace. 

But the civil wars in queen Mary's lime had given more 
am])le scope to the currency of general violence than 
during the more severe administration of her father Jai^s 
the Fifth: the habits of war were become general through 
Scothaiifl ; the farmer left the cultivalioii of the ground 
to follow his landlord, sometimes to wars of a pubh'c, 
sometimes to those of a private character; bondsmen and 
cottagers were the only labourers wlio were expected to 
toil for raising the food by which the population was to 
be supported. By every man superior to a mere serf or 
bondager defensive arjnour was worn as a part of his 
ordinary attire, and offensive Aveapoi'.s as a protection, 
•without which it was unsafe to stir abroad. Bvery prfl- 
vince of Scotland, every neighbourhood, was distracted by 
the quarrels of the nobles and gentry, which brbke out 
from time to time when they were least expected, and 
frequently in retaliation of*injuries which had been long 
ago sustained. 
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No time^ place^ or circumstance could limit the 
exercise of^a deadly feud^ or restrict the evils which its 
recollection excited. The streets of the metropolis re- 
sounded with quarrels fought out by armed men, which, 
though they sometimes lasted for hours together, the 
utmost exertions of the civil power were unequal ei^ier 
to put an end to or to punish. In the ante-chamber of 
the court, and even in the presence of the king himself, 
dedances were exchanged and insults given in the most 
brutal language; and^the parties hardly gave themselves 
the trouble to go further than the palace-yard to bring 
the matter to deadly arbitrament. 

To give one instance out of many, sir William Stewart, 
the brother of the earl of Arran, whom we liave just 
mentioned as the accuser of the Master of Gray, happened 
to revive in the presence-chamber some ancient dispute 
with Francis Stuart carl of Both well, a man as choleric 
as himself. In the process of their quarrel receiving a 
contradiction from the earl, he replied in such affronting 
language, as the lowest of the rabble in the present day 
might bestow on his op];>onent in a drunken quarreL 
Shortly after, Bothwell, a haughty and choleric man, 
encountered Stewart in the public street, and repeating 
the words which had been applied to him, killed liim 
dead on the spot at a single thrust. The earl left the 
town for a few days, but soon returning, was never ques- 
tioned for the action. 

These bloody , brawls took place without the delicacies 
of formal chaUenges, equal arms, impartial witnesses, or 
the other requisites with which the modern code of ho- 
nour limits, or endeavours to limit, the indulgence of 
private revenge. On the contrary, if the barons of tho 
sixteenth century did not, as was frequently the case, 
absolutely lie in wait for their enemies, and assail them ' 
with every advantage of numbers, their factions at least 
fought where they met without regarding which was best 
armed, or hacked by most friends or retainers ; and the 
Stronger party thought no more of laying aside any part 
of his superiority than a modern general would dream of 
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equalising his army with the weaker battalions of an 
adversary. They accounted feud to be equivalent to 
a state of open war^ which each party endeavours to 
prosecute by every advantage in his power. 

The legidature had done their part to restrain an evil 
so ihtolerable^ in which public peace gave little breath- 
ing space to the country, since violence and slaughter 
continued yet to ra*'age Scotland under the pretence of 
private war. The temper and habits of James^ naturally 
averse to blood and violence^ and disposed to the exten- 
sion of lawful rule and royal supremacy^ was peculiarly 
dissatisfied with this growing and continued nation^ 
evil ; but though his temperament inclined the sovereign 
to be sensible of the mischief^ both that and his circum- 
stances deprived him of the power of curing it. A just 
and strict administration of the laws, begun at first with 
a certain degree of lenity, but maintained more severely 
when the nation had become accustomed to such whole- 
some restraint, would have been the natural and evident 
course of remedy for this wasting pest. However, the 
king had not strength to enforce a remedy, far more 
obvious to be discovered than easy to be pursued. The 
royal domains, wasted and dilapidated during the civil 
wars, were so little able to maintain a force sufficient to 
assert the royal authority, even in the comparatively 
civilised parts of Scotland, that, with the help of James's 
pension of 5000/. from Elizabeth, he had hardly the 
funds necessary for maintaining his household; and in 
his disposition possessed neither the twn for economy, 
nor the audacity of enterprise, which render small means 
adequate to achieving great purposes. On the other 
hand, tlie same good-natured indolence, which rendered 
^ames improvident in money concerns, and unwilling ^to 
Mad troops, made him also incapable of the power of 
refusing the petitions for pardon and remission which 
thronged upon him when crimes of slighter or deadlier 
dye were committed, so that a perpetual impunity en- 
couraged the repetition of*these constant offences. 

Yet James had the sincere desire to put an end to this 

VUli. IX X 
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general rage for war and slaughter, and attempted it by a 
species of reconciliation to be accomplished under his 
own eye, and to be sanctioned by his own authority; 
which was meant to close at once and for ever the deadly 
feuds which existed among the Scottish nobles. 

For this purpose the king invited to a public banquet 
the Scottish nobility, and, in particular, all those who 
were known to nourish deadly feud against each other. 
Previous to this banket he read them a lecture upon the 
disloyalty to himself^ amf public danger to tlie country^ 
incurred by their taking into tlieir own hands the decision 
of their controversies, and persuaded them to consent to 
remit their differences to his decision. This could not, in 
words, or appjearance at least, be decently refused. They 
consented, accordingly; and James having made them take 
hands, each with his mortal enemy, led them himself in 
procession from the palace of Ilolyrood House to the 
Cross of Edinburgh, where they were regaled with a 
splendid collation at the expense of the city, the magis« 
trates and citizens looking on with great joy, while tlie 
lords, who had lately been in discord, drank pledges to 
each other, and his majesty quaffed peace and happiness 
to them all. It is remarkable that the lord Yetter, the 
ancestor of the family of Tweeddale, more vindictive 
or less complaisant than the rest, refused to be reconciled 
with the earl of Traquair, and was sent prisoner to the 
castle of Edinburgh. It was obvious, indeed, that this 
apparent reconciliation was only the closing by emolients 
an unhealed absces.., which required the severer treat- 
ment of steel and cautery ; yet it evinced the king’s good 
will to his subjects, .and might perhaps have the effect of 
furnishing an honourable opportunity of ih’opping feuds 
among such of the nobles as had maintained them solely 
because a point of honour prevented their suffering 
them fo fall asleep. If to the arguments witli which 
he had recommended peace to his nobles he had or 
^uld havff added a strict and severe execution of justice 
.;^wards those who infringed*’ the laws and disturbed the 
peace of the country, James would have conferred a real 
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benefit on his subjects. As it was^ the rcconciliatioik 
feast passed off as a piece of theatrical effect ; and most 
of the nobles ivho had joined hands at the king's com- 
mand drew their swords upon each other shortly after- 
wards^ as if it had never taken place. 

Of this wc shall quote an individual instance^ which 
happened a few years after this supposed reconciliation^ 
and which may give the reader some idea of the extent 
of this complicated pest, by which^lbe nobility were not 
only obliged to engage in wars with each other, but were 
involved in every dispute and affray among their vassals, 
whose quarrels they were obliged to maintain upon all 
occasions, however unreasonable br however trifling ; 
thus it frccjuently happened, that an idle brawl between 
two persons of no distinction or consequence involved a 
considerable province in all the horrors of a civil war. 

Thus, in the month of July, a person named 

Forrester, and another called Bruce, both families resid- 
ing in the C’arse of Stirling, and what were then called 
elamip/l men, jiaid their addresses to the same lady, and 
<iuarrelling together, Bruce received a hurt , — a sufficient 
injury to provoke that spirit of revenge which w^as then 
the me 3t acti ve passion 411 the bosom of the natives of 
Scotland. The Bruces could not, it seems, obtain an 
opportunity of discharging their rage on tlie person who 
had wronged their kinsman ; but as they understood 
that another juirson of the same name, a magistrate in 
Stirling, was to travel from thence to Kdinburgh on a 
particular day, they waylaid and slew him, although he 
was no way connected with the original qtiarreL The 
slain man being a retainer of ^le carl of Mar, that no- 
bleman next took up the quarrel; he caused tlic corpse 
^f Forrester to be brought from Linlithgow to Stirling 
in solemn procession: he himself attended with his ban- 
ner displayed, and a great body of horse; a flag vas also 
borne in the procession, on which w^as represented the 
X)icture of the deceased n^angled and bloody, wjlh the 
wounds wliich he had received. In this guise the b ody 
of the murdered man was conveyed tlirough the territory 
X 2 
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of the Bruces and the Livingstons^ and so to Stirlings 
where he was finally buried. The contemporary his- 
torian adds^ that he inserts this form of defiance for the 
rarity thereof^ and because he expects that some signal 
revenge is likely to ensue. * 

1587. he parliament of 1587 passed some acts against mis- 
sionary Jesuits and seminary priests^ who at this time 
visited Scotland in numbers^ with the view of making 
proselytes. 

Two other remarkable laws were passed ; the first 
annexed to the crown such lands of the church as had 
not been inalienably bestowed upon the nobles or landed 
gentry ; these were stiU^considcrablcj and were held 
either by the titular bishops who possessed the benefices, 
or were granted to laymen by rights merely temporary. 
The only fund reserved for the clergy who were to serve 
tlic cure was the principal mansion-house, with a few 
acres of glebe land. The fund from which their stipends 
were to be paid was limited to the tithes. By this 
Bweeping enactment all the former alienations of church 
benefices acquired by the laity received a parliamentary 
ratification, and the king was put in possession of what, 
prudently managed, would have been the source of an 
adequate royal income. But James, though, like misers 
of a particular temper, he was unwilling to part with 
money which was actually realised and in his power, 
was improvidently lavish of such funds as were only ex- 
pected to become valuable in course of time. It cost his 
greedy courtiers scarce more than the ti’ouble of asking 
to obtain from the thoughtless king the reversion of pro- 
perty, which, although, for tlie present life, rented by 
annuitants, was sure upon their death to have added 
Virgely to the royal income. The crown, therefore, war ' 
little benefitted by an enactment which, detaching the 
churcb lands from all connection with ecclesiastical per- 
Bonsj totally ruined the order of bishops, for the restor- 
ation of whom, with some dignity and authority, king 
James, and his successor afterwards, expressed considen- 
able anxiety. 
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Another institution of tfic parliament, 1587, respected 
the representation of the people in parliament. James 
the Sixth perceived the superiority which tlie nobles 
had obtained in the national counsels by the non* 
attendance of the lesser barons or freeholders. He 
endeavoured, with considerable ingenuity, to balance this, 
by reviving the ancient statute of 1427, hy which tlie 
lesser freeholders, or minor barons, as they were called, 
had a dispensation from giving personal attendance oH 
parliament, where, j>roiicrly, they^were all entitled, or 
rather obliged, to give attendance, on condition of sending 
two freeholders from each county to represent them in par- 
liament. The policy of king James's addition was to ren- 
der the attendance of such Representatives compulsory, 
and thereby to secure their presence in parliament, which 
had hitherto been precarious anrl uncertain, thus esta- 
blishing a regular and constant barrier against the power 
of the nobility. This was a great step to diminish the au- 
thority of the aristocracy. It could not, however, be op- 
posed by the nobles, because, by the constitution of the 
nation, the king had the right to call to the great council of 
the people the whole or any number of the lesser barons 
whom he might choose to summon ; and, in limiting 
this power to a representation of two from each county, 
he seemed to lessen the importance of these smaller free- 
holders, while he was in fact enlarging it. Left to their 
own choice, and considering their duty in parliament as 
a burden rather than a privilege, they had seldom chosen 
to give attendance ; whereas, by this edict of the king, a 
considerable number were positively required to be pre- 
sent. This in some degree replaced an equiponderance 
between the king and his peers when convened in par- 
liament, which had been much destroyed since the fall 
^Hf the spiritual estate, by which the Scottish crown hid 
been usually supported l^fore the reformation. 

A great national crisis now approached. The Catholic 
sovereigns, who had united in the holy leaggie, had ob- 
tained eminent success in France, and driven Henry the 
Third from his own capitaL The utmost exertions 
X 3 
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were made by Philip the Second^ a prince equally am-r 
bitious and bigotted^ to assemble the most powerful fleet 
and army which the world had yet seen^ for the purpose 
of accomplishing the conquest of England. To the 
throne of that kingdom he raised a claim upon two pre* 
tencesj of which it is impossible to tell which was the 
more frivolous, — the first being his descent from the 
house of Lancaster, and the second, a liberal donation 
from pope Pius the Fifth. With this view the celebrated 
armada, called the Invino'ble, was assembled at Lisbon. 
The object of this tremendous expedition was not made 
public, but no one doubted its destination. The soldiers 
of England had supported the quarrel of the insurgents 
in the Nethei’lands j the i&vy of England had insulted 
the coasts of Spanish South America ; above all, Elizabeth 
was the principal support of the protestant religion in 
Europe, and the object at whose life and power the pur- 
poses of the holy league induced them to aim their most 
formidable blows. No one questioned that the present 
was intended for a mortal one. 

The accession of James was, in case it could be 
gained, of the utmost consequence to the Spanish en- 
terprise; and Philip sought it with more anxiety than 
consisted with the haughty superiority 'which the house 
of Austria usually assumed over less powerful sove- 
reigns. He applied for James’s friendship with the 
most flattering assiduity : he reminded him of his 
mother’s wrongs, and urged him to seize an oppor- 
tunity so favourable for vengeance ; and he oflerctl him, 
in token of intimate alliance, the hand of his daughter 
Isabella in marriage. Queen Elizabeth was no less 
anxious than Philip to secure the friendship of James, 
who, by his power to open or close the jiorts of Scotland, 
nsight so greatly facilitate or impede the invasion of Eng-*^ 
land. She coulu not feel at ease when reflecting upon 
the execution of Mary, nor did she know what spirit of 
vengeance, /lupprcssed by a sense of inferiority, might be 
yet slumbering in the bosont'of the Scottish monarch. 
She' sent an ambassador, named Ashby, to labour by every 
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means in his power to attach king James to her interests 
at tlie present crisis. lie appears to have been a plausible 
man, insinuating in his manners, and in no degree sparing 
of the most liberal proniises. He undertook that James’s 
succession to the English crown should be formally ac- 
knowle^lged in parliament ; that an English dukedom, 
with a competent revenue, should l)e conferred upon him, 
and that he should even be admitted into some share of 
tlie English government. 

On such promises made in^Eliz^bcth’s name, at such 
a period, James did not probably greatly rely. lie 
himself described an ambassador as an honourable person 
sent abroad to tell lies for the benefit of his country ; 
but sounder views led hiitf' to the conclusions which 
Ashby’s flattering proposals were qualified to recom- 
mend. He consulted his statesmen and the parliament 
of his kingdom ; and fortunate it was fur Britain and for 
the*p rotes tan t religion that James’s mind was not then un- 
der tlie domiidoii of any of those extravagant partialities 
. which formerly, in the case of Arran and (Iray, and 
afterwards in that of similar rash, 'giddy, and profligate 
young men, subjected his counsels to their wild and 
often interested pilotage. Maitland the chancellor, with 
whom* he chiefly consulted, was a man of mature sense 
and steady character, who, with a mind as acute as that 
of his brother, the celebrated secretary, possessed more 
practical judgment and more sound moral principle. He 
was, according to &]jottiswoodc, a man of rare parts, 
deep wit, learned, full of courage, and most faithful 
to the king. In the jiresent crisis, the most import- 
ant, perhaps, which the world had for a long time seen, 
James acquainted his parliament with his sentiments. 

The intention of Spain," he said, " is for the present 
^ against England alone. To England I am lawful heir ; 
and should I now suffer the Spaniard to possess himself 
of that kingdom, what likeliliood is there that ke would 
afterwards give place to my right, when he is settled in 
possession of a conquered province? The pretext of 
religion which the Spaniard uses to justify his invasion 
X 4f 
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Noulclnim him as naturally against Scotland as against 
England ; nor do I desire to enjoy either regal right or 
life itself separated from the raiise of the protestant faith. 
I am not ignorant that many persons are of opinion that 
this would be a proper opportgDity to revenge mys^ 
for the unkind and unfrleiAfy- treatment which I re« 
reived in my mo therms death. But whatever resentment 
1 may feel upon that account^ or whatever 1 may diink 
of the excuses which have been made upon the subject, 
I do not incline for such .personal cause of resentment 
to put in peril the fate of my kingdom^ my country^ and 
my religion/’ 

The wise and patriotic views of the king were almost 
unanimously felt^ applaudet^ and adopted by his par- 
liament ; and universal preparations were made for re- 
sistaiicCj in case the Spatiiai’ds should attempt to land 
in Scotland. Thei’e was a general muster tlirough the 
realm. W atches were placed at all the sea-ports ; bea- 
cons erected; and every means taken to prepare the 
most effectual defence against the apprehended invasion. 
In the mean tiine^ love of the old religion^ or desire for 
new changes by which they might profit, hatl associated 
a few of the l^ottish lords into a faction favourable to 
Spain,' and formidable from the ray k and power ot those 
whom it included. The earls of Huntley, Errol, and 
Crawford, were all catholics ; the first by hereditary 
descent, the two last by recent conversion from the faith 
of their fathers. Lord Maxwell, also, whom we have 
already seen make ui important figure at the raid of 
Slirling, held the same faith. He had been subsequently 
discontented on account of his losing ilie title of Morton, 
to which, on tlie attainder and execution of the regent, 
be made pretence in right of his mother. 

Maxwell had retreated to Spain in discontent ; and ^ 
at this crisis returned with the purpose of assisting the 
Spanish ^ng’s enterprise, by making an insurrection in 
Scotland. He went suddenly, therefore, to the west 
border, and began to assemble his forces ; but James, 
placing himself at the head of a body of troops, made a 
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rapid movement into Jjithsdale, where he msjtersed 
the forces of Maxwell^ .took him prisoner^ and seized 
upon his castles. 

With the exception of these popish nobles^ Scotland 
in general showed tha^rmest determination to support 
the king. A bond of |i||pbiation was entered into for the 
maintenance of true religion and defence of their lawful 
sovereign. This association was signed with emulous 
alacrity by subjects of every rank^ and was the model 
upon which the celebrated Lcag^ae and Covenant in the 
reign of CUiarles the First was afterwards founded^ though 
for very different purposes. 

The fate of the Invincible Armada^ as it was proudly 1588 . 
termed^ is generally knowm Persecuted by the fury of 
the elements^ and annoyed by the adventurous gallantry of 
the English seamen^ it was driven around the island of 
Britain^ meeting great loss upon every quarter, and strew- 
ing the wild shores of the Scottish highlands and isles with 
wreck and spoil. James, though in arms to resist the 
Spaniards, had such resistance been necessary, behaved ge- 
nerously to considerable numbers whom their misfortunes 
threw upon his shores. Their wants were relieved, and 
they were safely restored to their own country. The 
fate of one body of these unfortunate men is stiikingly 
told by the reverend James Melville, whose diary has 
been lately published. * He describes at some length 
the alarm caused by the threatened invasion, and its 
effects. Terrible,” he says, was the fear, piercing 
were the preachings, earnest, zealous, and fervent were 
tlie prayers, sounding were the sighs and sobs, and 
abounding were the tears at the fast and general assem- 
bly at Edinburgh, where we were credibly told sometimes 
of their landing at Dunbar, sometimes at St. Andrew's, 
and again at Aberdeen and Cromarty.” On a su(kleu 
these rumours were dispelled by the account that a ship- 
ful of Spaniards were arrived in Melville's own jiarbour of 

* He was a clergyman, and mustbe careAiIly distinguished from sir James 
Melville the statcsmnii often quoted. His diary has been published by tlie 
Rannatyne Club of Edinbuigh. 
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Anstruther. The minister hastened to meet them^ and 
found himself in presence of Don Juan de Medina^ a 
commodore of twenty vessels. He was a reverend man 
of tall stature^ a grave and countenance^ great 

beards and so humbled by his^Mltion^ that in bowing 
to the clergyman he swept fH^oe with his sleeve. 
His tale was most melancholy. ^They had been ship- 
wrecked upon the Fair Isle between Orkney and Zetland^ 
had experienced the utmost extremity of hunger and 
cold, had, after some weeks pf misery, hired a bark from 
Orkney, and were now come to entreat protection from 
the king of Scotland. Melville replied^ that though 
there could exist but small friendship between them, 
considering their being at war with their friends and 
neighbours of England ; yet he and the townsmen were 
determined to show that they were men moved with com- 
passion for the distress of men, and were Christians of a 
better persuasion than their own. Juan Gomez de Me- 
dina and his men were accordingly treated with honour- 
able kindness by the people of Anstruther. Melville 
procured for the Spaniard's information a printed ac- 
count of the dispersion of the armada, and their nume- 
rous losses in the North Seas. He burst into tears and 
wept bitterly. Having set forth on his return io his 
own country, the noble Castilian found a ship belong- 
ing to the town of Anstruther under arrest at Cadiz. 
He instantly undertook a journey to court to labour for 
her discharge, and reported to his monarch his high 
sense of the Scottish -^lospitality. The vessel being liber- 
ated, he showed great kindness to the crew, and dis- 
missed them with many commendations to the good 
people of Anstruther. But," concludes Melville, very 
naturally, we tlianked God with our hearts that we 
hadb seen them among us in that form." 

Thus pa^d over in Britain that dreadful period of 
1588, wl^;^ the astrologers, whom chance had for once 
guided to a , veracious pre^ction, had distinguished as 
the marvellous year." 

MQien the danger was over, Elizabeth no longer 
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evinced any thought of making good the liberal promises 
made to the king of Scots by her envoy while matters 
were yet doubtful. Ashby, conscious of having ex- 
ceeded liis commission in the hopes which he had excited, 
or commanded to he were so, left Scotland pri- 
vately, .and without leave. Sir llobert Sidney, 

an ambassador of higher rank and greater responsibility, 
was sent instead, to congratulate king James on the 
issue of the great naval struggle, and on Ills firm and 
steadfast good offices in bebalf pf England, and to get 
clear of Ashby's engagements as well as he could. 

Sidney w^as well received by the king, who frankly 
assured him that he regarded the fair language and 
profuse offers of Philip in the light of the promise of 
the Cyclops, that Outis should be the last devoured. At 
the same time, he mentioned theliberal promises of Ashby. 
Sidney replied generally, that nothing could be so dear 
to the queen as the welfare and honour of her beloved 
James, whom she regarded as her own son. Neverthe- 
less, he disclaimed the explicit offers made by Ashby as^ 
relating to matters exceeding that person’s commission, 
who by secretly leaving Scotland had shown a conscious- 
ness that he stood engaged for more than was likely to l>e 
made good. Sidney sdso pressed king James, on the part 
of his ally, to seize the present favourable oj>portunity to 
subdue anil punish those catholic nobles who w'ere W’ell 
known to have held themselves in readiness to have 
abetted the attempt of Philip had his forces come to a 
landing in Scotland. 

James permitted the proposals of Ashby to pass out 
of memory without further notice, persuaded, doubtless, 
that there would be more loss than gain in putting 
Elizabeth in remembrance of that which she desired to 
forget. The catholic lords themselves, though much 
disconcerted by the failure of the armada, continued to 
negotiate with the prince of Parma, solid ting«him for a 
body of 6*000 auxiliaries, by means of wjiom, added to 
their own followers, th^y proposed to make him master 
of Scotland, and enable him to enter England with a 
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triumphant army. Huntley, Crawford, and Errol were 
the chief persons in this conspiracy; but they were joined 
by Francis earl of Bothwell, a turbulent and ambitious 
man, who alone of the Scotch protestant nobility had 
advised a war with England, jnen eiigagcd soldiers 
to follow him in it at his owifniil|)enRe. Their corrcs« 
pondence with the prince of Parma being discovered to 
Elizabeth, she commanded Sidney to lay the letters be- 
fore the king of Scotland. The guilty noblemen were 
condemned to imprisonment.; hut king James, who was 
not willing to encounter the odium of the catholic party 
lest it should interfere witli his claim of succession to the 
throne of England, and who might in his heart desire to 
reserve some power in Scotland itself to balance the vio- 
lent protestant party acting under the instigation of 
preachers always unfavourable to him and his family, 
released the rebellious earls after a short confinement. 

They' testified their thankfulness for his clemency, 
first, by an attempt to seize his person, which was dis- 
concerted by the precautions of the chsincellor ; secondly, 
by an open rebellion in the north of Scotland. The 
king inarched against them with an army hastily col- 
lected ; and the rebels, unable to withstand the royal 
forces, dispersed their troops, and submitted to James’s 
clemency. Once more they were committed to prison, 
once more to experience thu^ lenity of their sovereign, 
who took an opportunity again to release them, in con- 
sequence of a joyful event which shortly after took place 
at the court, and whr h we arc next to narrate. 

James was now of full age, the last of his race ; and 
his subjects, who had more frequently than any other 
nation in Europe suffered from disputed claims to the 
kingdom, and nom long minorities, were naturally de- 
siroi.s to see ’lUe royal family free from the uncertainty 
which attended its dependance upon the life of one man. 
Yet the choice of a royal bride wa$ attended with much 
embarrassmen^t. 

A catholic princess would have increased the dread 
which, not without reason, was entertained for the pre- 
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dominance of that communion. A protestant bride 
might have been found in England ; but this would 
have thrown into the management of queen Elizabeth 
the power of compljj^jng or disconcerting a match which 
she of all persons in ^#^world least desired to see ac- 
complished. It remained only to seek in tlie northern 
courts a princess of the protestant religion^ fit^ by birth 
and manners^ to wed with the young king of Scotland. 

So early as 1584< ambassadors came from the king 
of Denmark for the avowed purpose of treating for 
the redemption of the Orkney islands, which, as for- 
merly mentioned, were pledg^ to Scotland in security 
of a sum of money which Christian of Denmark was 
bound to pay as the dowry of his daughter, espoused to 
James the Third of Scotland.* The ambassadors had, 
however, a more private commission, the union, namely, 
of die young king of Scots to the eldest daughter of 
Frederick the Second of Denmark, being esteemed a 
fitting mode of accommodating die question between 
the kingdoms. Stewai’t earl of Arran was at this time 
in full favour ; and he had recently pledged liimself to 
queen Elizabeth that king James should not be mar- 
ried for the space of three years. To break, therefore, 
the purpose of the Danish match, in all other respects 
fit and desirable, the ambwMulors, through the influence 
of the insolent favounte, had been treated with every 
species of neglect and insult, until they were obliged to 
leave the court, in high indignation at the treatment 
they had met with. As a parting insult, they were in- 
formed that the king was to send them horses to convey 
them from Dunfermline to St. Andrew's, at which last 
place diey were appointed to receive their despatclies* 
The ambassadors accordingly booted themselves for^the 
occasion, and waited long for the palfreys which were 
never to arrive. Concluding themselves laughpd at and 
insulted, tliey took their departure on foot, with such 
feelings, respecting thq hospitality of Jhmes, as this 
treatment was like to occadon. James, informed by 
• See voLL p.31£. 
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sir James Melville^ immediately despatched horses for 
iheir use^ which only overtook them after they had 
made a considerable part of their journey^ high booted 
as they were^ and in mortal indignation at such usage. 

But Arran continued his intrigu&^to disgust them fur- 
ther. In St. Andrew's they were treated with tlic like 
insolence; and the populace^ always uncivil to strangers^ 
were encouraged to offer them every species of mockery 
and ridicule. The wisdom of sir James Melville found 
a partial remedy for these <?vils. He was able to make 
the angry ambassadors sensible that the insults of which 
they complained were not to be imputed to the king 
himself^ but to the insolence of his arrogant favourite. 
It was time there should be some interposition or ex- 
planation. 7'he gravest of the embassy already threat- 
ened war ; and Dr. Theophilus, a dignitary, de^red 
that their king was insulted, and would be revenged. 
They were, at length, with difficulty persuaded to make 
such a report as should not breed debate between the two 
countries, who had many reasons for remaining friends, 
and none which should make them enemies to each 
other. Negotiations were accordingly entered into for a 
marriage between James and one of the Danish prin- 
cesses. But powerful efforts continued to be made to 
thwart, disconcert, and intei^i^t the treaty. 

Queen Elizabeth was whest in disconcerting a 
match which was likely to prolong for another gener- 
ation the claim of . succession to the English crown, 
which she had hoped,^ perhaps, to bury in Mary's 
bloody grave, so that by the influence she used with 
Arran, Gray, and the other Scottish ministers with 
whom she had interest, so many^delays and obstacles 
were thrown in the way of the match, that Frederick, 
conceiving himself trifled with, gave his eldest daughter, 
who had been die object of James's suit, in marriage to 
the dukd of Brunswick. 

James's prede and his passions were now seriously 
roused. He plainly saw that,* unless he made some 
decisive advances on his own part, queen Elizabeth, 
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directly or indirectly, would be able to baffle every at- 
tempt lie might make towards marriage, and condemn 
him for life to a state of barren celibacy. 

No sooner, therefjpre, was the match proposed with 
the eldest daughter of Denmark rendered impossible by 
her espousals, than king James, now freed from the 
baleful influence of Arran and Gray, and guided by the 
wise and sound counsels of his chancellor jMaitland, 
paid his addresses to Anne, the second daughter of the 
king of Denmark. Here again the malign influence 
of Elizabeth interfered : she recommended to James, 
in preference, a match with (Catherine, sister of the 
king of Navarre ; and she prevailed, by the secret agency 
which she still retained among the Scottish statesmen, 
upon the privy council of Scotland to enter into a reso- 
lution disapproving of the Danish match. Diit the 
populace of Kdinburgh had caught an o])inion, which 
seemed warranted by what had happened, that Elizabeth, 
through whose practices queen Mary had lost her life, 
was now labouring to prevent all succession in the royaf 
family of Scotland, and %vas like to be again successful 
in her views. They became furious, as is usual with a 
miilt'tude under the influence of such feelings; and their 
violence was adopted by the king as an excuse for has- 
tening the match, which s^e of his counsellors would 
have still delayed. " ■ 

The earl rnaresclial, with a splendid retinue and full 
powers, was sent over to Denmark to conclude the mar- 
riage definitively ; and the terms being accepted by her 
father Fi'edcrick, the princess embarked, with the pur- 
pose of repairing to Scotland. The weather being 
stormy, and the winds adverse,, the royal bride was 
encountered by a storm which drove her back to I'^or- 
way, and so much damaged the vessels which conveyed 
her with her suite, that %ere remaineil no hopq^ of their 
being repaired and made once more fit for tlie voyage 
before the next spring. , • 

King James must have fe4 deep disappointment upon 
this occasion, since it led him to a feat of chivalrous 
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adventure rather inconsistent with his pedantic habits 
and cold passions. He determined^ suddenly^ that since 
his bride could not come to Scotland^ he would^ in person, 
repair to the northern regions to seek her- The winds which 
were contrary to her voyage must necessarily be favour- 
able to his; and he no doubt possessed an inward fear 
that any interval which might be interposed between 
the contract and the nuptials would give Elizabeth an 
opportunity to abrogate the former, and to prevent the 
latter. He vindicated' liis resolutions in a proclamation 
addressed to hi(^ subjects, which is too characteristic to 
be suppressed, although it is difficult to forbear smiling 
at some parts of it. 

It sets forth, on James's part, that, being king of Scot- 
land and heir-apparent of England, he was blamed by 
all men for the delay of his marriage, because a single 
man was as no man, and that the want of succession 
bred contempt, as if he were a barren stock : " these 
and other imxiortant causes moved tiim, he said, to 
hasten the treaty of his marriage : for without urgent 
reasons of state, he assured his subjects that his per- 
sonal temperance could have delayed the union for 
any length of time tliat the welfare of the country 
permitted. When he had heard of the impossibility 
of the princess's pursuing , her voyage, although nei- 
ther rash, passionate, nor 'Unreasonable in the deci- 
sion of weighty affairs, he became strongly, he says, 
impressed with the going to Denmark, since 

the princess of Deiwgft ^^tlliild not come to Scotland. 
This resolution, he protests, was formed upon 

his own meditatidQ^ aia4'^''irHhout the suggestion of 
Others, by the same tol^ ihatCraigmillar castle was the 
place in which he firat adopted the resolution. He ap- 
pears very jealoiis that his people would scarcely give him 
Credit for exerting so much will of his own ; and reiter- 
ates, at considerable length, took this resolution only 
of myself, as*! am a true prince ; and with myself only 
I consulted which way to follow forth the same." He 
if^Ibeoded at first to have gone privately in a squadron of 
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ships^ comli^nded by the earl of Bothwell^ lord high 
admiral ; but the expense which Bothwell had already be- 
stowed in preparation for James’s approaching marriage 
had been so great as to render it impossible for him to 
rig out a royal navy for the proposed expedition. The 
difficulty of finding funds for this equipment obliged the 
king on this proclamation to admit the whole council 
into' his secret ; and in order to make tliem earnest in 
aiding bis purpose he was compelled to threaten them^ 
with great vehemency, that if noPman of rank could be 
found to accompany him he ivould himself^ iievcrthelcsSa 
go, were it but in a single ship. On this the chancellor 
offered his person to attend him, and that, says the king, 
upon three respects, first, to remove the general suspi- 
cion which upbraided him with a desire to postpone the 
royal nuptials ; secondly, out of zeal to tlie royal service ; 
and, lastly, from his extreme fear that the king might 
make good his threat of going alone. ’J'hese things," 
says king Jam^^ 1 had hitherto concealed from 
the chancellor, uiml they 'were laid before the whole* 
council, least he should undergo the odium of putting 
such an hazardous enterprise into my head, wdiich 
had not been his duty, since it becomes not subjects 
to give princes advice in such high matters. There- 
fore, remembering what eAvious and unjust burden 
he daily bears for leading ftie by the nose, as it were, 
to all his humours, as if X were a creature with- 
out reason, or a helpless could do nothing for 

myself, 1 was unwillin§^ji||HU|^l^casion at this time 
of heaping further unj q^3H|H||H^his head. These 
truths," continues his in behalf of 

the chancellor, as also for ni|^«j||piionour’s sake, that 
I may not be unjustly slandered'S^ irresolute ass, who 
•can do nothing of his own motion." * 

Having thus afforded to the nation an admirable ex- 
ample of a man who knew his own frailty, and was 
afraid of being upbraided with it, James, by smother pro« 
damation, recommended to all authorities the regular 
discharge of their duties during his absence, with special 

VOL. If. Y 
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appointments of guardians or governors for particular 
provinces. He required the ministers to remember him 
and his estate in their prayers^ and to exhort the people 
to peace and loyalty during his absence. 

1589. Having made these arrangements^ James sailed north-* 
ward in person, attended by the chancellor, some nobles, 
and a retinue of 500 men. The king was received in Den-> 
mark with all the hospitality which the frank confidence 
of his visit merited : the severity of the northern winter 
rendered his immediate rcttirn a matter of some danger, 
therefore, when his marriage was solemnised at Upsal, 
in Norway, where he found his bride residing, James 
accepted an invitation from his father-in-law to Copen- 
hagen ; and repairing to the Danish court with his new 
married wife, spent the remainder of the winter season 
in mirtli and festivity with the royal family, and then 
returned to his native kingdom. 

The time spent in this expedition, which lasteil from 

1590. the 22d of October, 1.^89, till the of May, 15.90, 

* 'irvas a period of unusual tranquillity inl^tland. The peo- 
ple appeared to have felt as if the absence of James was, in 
fact, a committing of the royal authority to the loyalty of 
the subject, which they should dishonour themselj^es in 
misusing. Each order of men in their rank strove to 
show themselves worthy of trust. The great abstained 
from their factions, the populace from their tumults, the 
clergy desisted from the habit, which some had contracted, 
of hatching jcTalousies of the king's motives, and infusing 
them into the minds of their hearers ; and answered the 
king's hopes so well in aiding the preservation of peace 
and good order, as to merit, on his return, his peculiar 
thanks and gratitude. In a word, there was no era of 
Scottish history more orderly and peaceful than this short 
oeriod. * 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 

ANNK OF DENMARK. HER FAMIDV. HER CORONATION. 

HER CLERCiY IN FAVOUR WITH THE KING. BOTllWELL CON- 
SULTS WITH MAGICIANS. IS IMPRISONFD. BREAKS HIS 

WORD. ATTACKS HOLYROOD PALACE, BUT IS BEATEN OFF. 

HUNTLEY BURNS THE HOUSE OF DUNNIBlltSEL, AND KILLS THE 

EARL OF MURRAY. GENERAL DISSATISFACTION. BOTIIWFLL 

ATTACKS FALKLAND, BUT IS BSSkTEN^OFF. ESCAPE OF WEMYSS 

OF LOGIE. PROGRESS OF CATHOLICISM. AFFAIR OF THE 

SPANISH BLANKS. CLERGY INTERPOSE, AND URGE THE 

KING TO MOUK SEVERE PROSECUTION OF THE CATHOLirS. 

BOTllWELL SURPRISES THE KING, WHO IS OBLIGED TO SUBSCRIBE 
ARTICLES. THE CONVENTION DECLARE THEY ARE NOT BIND- 
ING. BOTHWELL AGAIN DISCHARGED THE KINO's PRESENCE. 

THE CATHOLIC LORDS ARE EXCOMMUNICATED, AND JAMES 

IS REDUCED TO GREVT ANXIETY. BOTHWELL ADVANCES ON 

EDINBURGH. HE RETIRES BEFORE THE KING. DEFEATS 

THE EARL OF HOME. COMPELLED TO RETREAT TO THE BOR- 
DERS. FEUDS OI|WHE JOHNSTONES AND MAXWELLS. BATTLE 

OF THE DRYFF£i^\NI)S. THE CHARGE OF PURSUING TII)S^ 

CATHOLIC LORDS IS COMMITTED TO ARGYLE. HE IS DE- 
FEATED AT GLENLHET BY HUNTLEY AND ERROL. THE KINO 

SUPPRESSES THE CATHOLIC LORDS. BOTHWFLL GOES ABROAD, 

ANI DIES IN MISERY. DEATH OF CAPTAIN JAMES STEWART. 

THE KING DEVOLVES THE MANAGEMENT OP IIIS REVENUE 

UPON THE MINISTERS CALLED OCTAVIANS. THEY ENFORCE 

GENERAL RETRENCHMENT. ■— POPULAR CLAMOUR AGAINST 
THEM. —THEY INCUR THE KINg's DISPLEASURE, AND RESlGN- 

The wife with whom king James allied himself ap- 
pears to have been one of those females whose character 
is not very strongly marked. Anne of Denmark was 
fair in complexion, comely, of good aspect, and pleasing 
manners. She loved festivity and gaiety, and was rather 
^ an encouragement than a restraint to the king’s extra- 
vagance. The coldness of his temper prevented uis 
regarding her with uxorious fondness; but he ^as good 
natured aim civil, and the queen was satisfied with the 
external show of attentiQn. In her younf^er days she 
mixed in the stormy politics of the Scottish court, and 
her name is to be found in the intrigues of that period. 

Y 2 
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Little credit is due to the scandalous authors who have 
assailed her character as a private individual ; nor has 
she left such traces in history m* rail either for much 
censure or high praise. She was the mother of a fair 
family^ and excited the hopes of James as well as of his 
party in England^ by speedily making him the father of 
two sonsj Henry and Charles. 

The first died early, and was lamented accordingly, 
though, perhaps, upon no better grounds than was in- 
spired by the disappointment of those hopes usually fixed 
upon the opening virtues of most princes, who have died 
without enjoying the power to which tliey were born. 
Charles, the younger of the princes, was doomed to carry 
into England that same train of misfortunes which had 
persecuted the Stuarts since their first accession to the 
throne of Scotland, and to perish like his grandmother 
Mary by the blow of a public executioner. A princess 
Elizabeth was married to the prince palatine, and had 
her share of misfortunes. 

King James and his new spouse were received with 
all the splendour which the means of the country could 
achieve. The queen was inaugurated with solemnity ; 
but so low was the order of bishops now held, th^^t the 
ministry of a presbyterian clergyman was used upon 
this ceremony. Nor was the zeal of the clergy alto- 
gether satisfied with some points of the ceremonial. 
Scruples were entertained at die anointing of die queen, 
as a Jewish ceremonial abrogated by the Christian dis- 
pensation. Mr. Robert Bruce, however, a man of great 
repute among die Scottish clergy, performed the cere- 
mony at the queen's coronation after the ancient form. 
James and the presbyterian clergy had never been upon 
such good terms as they %vere at present. He was 
sensible that the order and regularity which prevailed 
during Ins absence was in a great measure owing to the 
anxious care of the clergy to restrain the p^ple within 
the bounds of law and author!, ty. This inclined James 
to express himself very favourably on the discipline and 
doctrine of the church, and to clear the way, as speedily 
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AS could be conveniently done> for recalling those re-« 
straints upon the presbyterian church which liad been 
imposed by the earl of Arran in I684<j and of which^ 
though little acted upon, the clergy still highly com- 
plained. Accordingly, in the year 1592, a parliament 1592. 
was held, in which the acts of 1584> were explained or 
recalled, and the discipline of the }>resbyterian govern- 
ment, in its general assemblies, synods, presbyteries, and 
kirk sessions, was fully and amply established. The 
king and church of Scotland*appeared now to hkvc lived 
together on a footing of mutual confidence and regard; 
but the storms of hatred and jealousy, by which this 
unhappy country was harassed, did not suffer its atmo- 
sphere to remain long in serenity. 

The earl of Bothwcll, already often mentioned, was 
the king’s near relation, and an example of Ids lenity, 
not only on account of James having pardoned the 
slaughter of sir William Stewart, an(f other violences of 
the like nature ; not only on account of his having for- 
given the earl for having urged and endeavoured to pre^* 
cipitate a war with England ; but also from his forgiving 
Bothwell’s participation in the rebellion of the catholic 
lords, without having to plead even the excuse of re- 
ligion. 

A matter now occurred in which it was the pleasure 
of the king to see more guilt than in any of Bothwcll’s 
former offences. 

The occult arts, as they were called, were then in the 
highest credit. The mummery of astrologers was mingled 
with the political counsels of princes ; and the belief was 
universal alike in soothsayers, who could foretell the fu- 
ture, and witches and wizards who .could operate strange 
^ cures, and inflict as wonderful diseases, by tlieir intelli- 
gence with the infernal powers. The king, who was 
passionately addicted to the searching out and ppiiisHing 
these imaginary crimes, soon discovered that some poli- 
tical intrigues were connected with them,* and became 
much alarmed in consequence. Two soothsayers, or 
wizards rather, above the miserable caste who usually 
Y 3 
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!)Ore that character, had i^idnfesswl having been the cause, 
by magical rites, of raising the storm by ivhich the 
queen's fleet had been clri\ on back to Norway , and 
that they had also consulted about doing harm to the 
fleet or person of the king. To which their infernal 
master had replied, hiding, we may suppose, in the 
obsurity of a foreign language^ a want of power, which 
he was ashamed to acknowledge, II ent homme de Dieu* 
Thus far the king was flattered j and Agnes Simpson 
and Richard Graham might^have been quietly burnt alive 
without much stir about the matter. Unhappily, they 
had also to confess, that Francis Stuart earl of BothweU 
had submitted for their consideration certain very sus- 
picious questions concerning the duration of the king's 
life. Considering that these persons usually practised 
the art of poisoning as well as bewitching, king James 
might be excused for entertaining apprehension from 
such interrogatories being put to such personages by 
a daring, turWent, and ambitious man, possessed of the 
*Npower to do much mischief, and not likely to want the 
will to exert it. BothweU was committed to prison, or 
as the phrase then went, was put in ward in the castle of 
Edinburgh. Impatient of restraint, he made his ^scape 
by bribing his gaolers, and fled to the borders, where he 
had personal friends and followers of great influence, 
and where there were always enough of rlesperate and 
disorderly men to follow any banner which idiould lead 
to bloodshed and to spoil. 

The king took measures of severity against his unquiet 
relation; and as BothweU stiU lay under the forfeiture of 
treason pronounced against him for his association with 
Huntley, he caused the doom which hitherto only hung 
over his ]||ead in the way of intimidation to be pro- 
claimed, in ct nsideration of these new oiFences. Upon * 
publication of his sentence of forfeiture, several of Both- 
weU's friends upon the border forsook him. Buccleuch, 
who was his son-in-law, had submitted to an order of the 
king which had sent him abroad for some time, and was 
thus out of the road of temptation. The earl of Home^ 
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who, as a catholic, had b^en Bothweirs friend on former 
occasions, withdrew from him when he engaged in open 
rebelliom 

Nevertheless, some persons in court, from dislike to 
the chancellor, upon whom Botliwell threw the blame of 
liis forfeiture, invited the insurgent earl and liis followers 
to attend at a back passage to the 2>alaceof Holyrood, which 
gave entrance through the duke of Lennox's stables, and 
dius obtain the means of seizing upon bis majesty's ])erson 
and the gates of the palace. <iJamiS8 Douglas of Spot was 
engaged in this conspiracy, by the following concurrence 
of circumstances: — His fatlier-in-law, George Home of 
Spot, had been recently slain by certain borderers of the 
name of Home and Craw. Sir George Home, nephew to 
tlie slain gentleman, conceived tliat Douglas was at the 
bottom of this murder, instigated by a jealousy that the 
deceased Intended to transfer to his nephew some of the 
estate which Douglas claimed as husband of his only 
daughter. On tliis suspicion three of Douglas’s servants 
were seized upon, imprisoned in Holyrood, and appointed ^ 
to be examined by torture. Douglas made every exertion 
to obtain his servants’ freedom, citlier out of regard for 
theni^ or fear of what tliey might confess ; and finding 
it impossible to procure their deliverance by entreaty, 
he tlirust himself into this conspiracy that he might 
liberate them by main force. Botliwell appeared at the 
appointed time, and w'as admitted ; but James Douglas 
made the plot public prematurely by an attempt to 
break open the prison in which his servants lay. The 
noise occasioned the discovery that strangers had broken 
into the palace: the uproar liecame general; the king 
betook himself to the defence of a strong to^ver ; and the 
chancellor, whose life was aimed at, defended himself in 
his chamber. The citizens of Bdinburgh, hearing the ' 
tumult, rushed to the palace in arms and drove out tlie 
assailants. Botliwell and his party fled, eight* of their 
number being either taken or slain. « 

' It was subsequently learned that Bothwell had betaken 
himself to the west part of Scotland, where lie was nearly 
Y 4 
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apprehended. Letters were directed to several nobleif 
for pursuing the refractory earl and his followers with 
fire and sword. But tliis 1 l< 1 unhappily to a new catas- 
trophe. 

A report had been spread that the carl of Murray wa-s 
seen with Both well’s party in the night of the tumuh^ 
and it was deemed the more probable^ as Bothwell and 
he were cousins-german. The king placed in the hands 
of the earl of Huntley a commission to bring Murray pre- 
sently before him. To the tenour of the order there could 
be no objection ; but there was the highest reason for 
having lodged the commission in other' hands. 

The houses of Huntley and Murray were mortal ene- 
mies. The fatal battle of Corrichie was an event not 
to be forgotten nor forgiven ; and even very lately st 
Gordon of some consequence in the family had been 
killed by a shot from one of the houses of the earl of 
Murray. Their rivalry for obtaining a predominance in 
the north was constant and unremitting ; and there^ 
^N^robably, was not a more fatal or decided feud through 
the whole disunited kingdom of Scotland than existed 
between these two families. 

In the present circumstances^ Murray^ with the^most 
peaceable intentions^ so far as can be known^ was residing 
at his house of Dunnibirsd^ having with him only 
Dunbar^ the sheriff^ of Murray^ and a small retinue* 
Huntley^ who had crossed the firth with a body of an 
hundred horse and upwards^ surroundeil the castle^ which 
was not very detensible^ with the purpose of executing 
the arrest enjoined by the king. Murray refused to 
surrender to his feudal enemy ; a shot was fired from 
the house of Dimnibirssel^ by which a Gordon was killed. 
The eai*l of Huntley then forced the castle by using fire. 
Thb situation )f the besieged became desperate. Let me 
sally forth^" said the sheriff^ with the devotion of a friend 
of ^ese days, when friendship was iw devoted and disin*^ 
tbrested as their hatred was relentle^and enduring; '^1 
will be taken for you and dain^ apd thus you may escape.*' 
The gates were dirown open ; Dunbar rushed forth and 
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was slain, as he anticipated. Bat the earl of Murray did 
not profit by the sacrifice: the attention of the assailants^ 
now in their most savage mood, was arrested by his 
superior stature ; and the sparkles which liad set fire to 
his streaming locks, and the silk tassels upon his head- 
piece, enablefl the Gordons to trace him in his flight to 
a cavern on the sea-shore, where Gordon of Buckie in- 
flicted upon the earl a mortal wound. Partly alarmed at 
what he had done, partly, perhaps, out of native ferocity, 
Buckie insisted that Huntle^hoifld also become a parti- 
cipant of the deed ; and the chief, with an ill-assured 
hand, struck tlie dying earl in the face with his dagger. 
Even in the 'agony of death, Murray had not forgotten 
the symmetry of countenance and person which procured 
him the popular surname of tlie bonny " (or handsome) 
carl of Murray. With his latest breath he said to Huntley, 

You have spoiled a better face than your own." 

When this tragedy had been acted, Huntley felt no 
inclination to return to the king, conscious of the degree 
ill which he had exceeded his commission. He hastened 
to the castle of Ravenslicuch, belonging to lord Sinclair, 
who gave him admission with an expression of doubtful 
welcome. You are welcome here, my lord," he said ; 

but should have been more welcome to have ridden 
past my gates." Huntley proceeded nortliwards in the 
morning to his own dominions, plainly showing his sense 
of danger from the act he had committed. In his haste 
he left upon the field Innes of Invermarkie, one of his 
followers, a man of some distinction, who was wounded, 
and unable to accompany his chief in his retreat. Being 
sent to Edinburgh, where the story had excited general 
horror, the wounded gentleman was trieil and executed. 

Nothing could have happened more likely to trouble 
^the king’s affairs than this unhappy act of violence. 
Huntley was a catholic, who had been lately in rebellion 
for his league with the king of Spain. Murray was 
a protestant, a favotilite 9f the common poople, on ac- 
count of his youth, beanty, and personal accomplish- 
ments, and dear to the church as the representative of 
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the regent Murray, who had done so much towards the 
foundation of the protestant faith and the presbyterian 
system. The outcry against TTuntley was universal, and 
the desire of revenge general. In the north the lord 
Forbes, a hereditary enemy of Huntley, hung the bloody 
shirt of Murray upon a spear, and under this banner 
levied a band of men to avenge the earrs death. In iini> 
tation of a practice before noticed, the picture of the 
earl’s body, having the hair on lire, and mangled with 
many wounds, was also publicly shown to excite general 
resentment. Popular scandal, which is always willing 
to adopt the grossest calumnies, accused the king of 
being conscious of the slaughter, and alleged as tlic 
cause an ideal jealousy, on] ^00^$ part, of the bonny 
earl’s supposed favour w^ . 

The bodies of the deoeaie^Mltmy and Dunbar were 
brought to Leith ; but dbeuD fiteds refused to commit 
them to the earth until the slaughter should be avenged. 
The clamour of the metropolis was universal, so that the 
%v*Hlng, not esteeming it safe to remain in Edinburgh, 
betook himself to Qljiuigow, where he held his court ; 
until Huntley, in <i$iiUence to the royal charge, surren- 
dered himself a jKi^l^er in the fortress of Blacjcness. 
The resentment of^this slaughter, which had so strong 
an effect upon the common people, gave the greatest 
encouragement to Bothwell in his desperate attempts ; 
especially when the people found that Huntley, instead 
of being brought to trial, was dismissed, upon giving 
security for his appearance to answer for the crime. 

The numbers who now joined Bothwell encouraged 
him to a new attempt upon the king’s person, wliich took 
June place upon the 28th of June, 15^2, while James was re- 
28th, siding at his hunting palace ot Falkland. Early in the 
1592. BotLwell appeared at the head of 300 horse, ' 

chiefly, as usual, borderers and broken men ; but relying, 
it was supposed, upon some friends within the pdace. 
The king,;<hMMaer, had enough of faithful followers to 
make goodjlMfojon, or great tower of the palace. From 
tlus, as froi^^ citadel, they maintained a fire which 
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rendered it impossible for the assailants to approach the 
palace gate ; and Bothwell finding no assistance from 
within^ and that the people of the neighbourhood ivere 
assembling in great force^ was obliged once more to re- 
treat. The king^ fortified by the assistance of the men 
of Fife, gave chase to the assailants in their retreat, and 
took some of them in the moors, so overcome wdth sleep 
as to be unable to prosecute their flight on horseback. 
Bothwell, therefore, fled once more to the borders, and 
found harbour either in Scotland er England at his plea- 
sure; for queen Elizabeth, although she had complimented 
king James upon his marriage, pursued her ancient po- 
licy of maintaining such di^rders in Scotland as might 
keep the king as inilcb^ii'^biMible under her tutelage. 
Several persons wer^ consequence of this 

last attempt of Bothivtil^ e^^O^ly one gentleman named 
Wemyss of Logie, a g^tlMan of the king's bed-cham- 
ber ; the means of whbiBje escape rendered his imprison- 
ment remarkable. Pie had paid his addresses to one of 
the queen's Danish maids of honour, Margaret Twinlacg, 
by name, who, considering her lover's extremity, and 
his life in danger, pretended a jponjamission from the 
queen. Obtaining admittance prisoner under 

this pretext, she gave him a ladder' bf ropes, which af- 
forded him the means of escaping from tlie window. 
Logie was pardoned on account of the lady's generosity, 
who hazarded her reputation for his safety, and they 
were married. 

Shortly afterwards an affair broke out wdiich placed 
in its issue new dissensions between the king and the 
church, and bred at the same time much alarm in the 
country, on account of tlic machinations of Spain with 
the Scottish papists, which it mamfestly implied. The 
* affair had also that mysterious cast which is' sure'^o 
awaken and excite the feelings of the public. Those 
of the catholic persuasion were now of the suffering, 
and, considering the seyerity of the^^^m^ laws, we 
may say, the oppressed religion ; and'^ldwipersecution 
which 'they underwent had its usual in rivet- 
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ting their attachment to their own faith^ and kindling the 
enthusiasm of the missionary priests and Jesuits^ who 
had dedicated themselves to the cause of extending 
the doctrines of Rome. These zealots, instigated by 
Spain^ and supplied with money from the same source, 
haunted various parts of Scotland, and were frequently 
successful in making converts to their religion even 
among the great and powerful ; while uniting politics 
with theology, they pressed their converts into a union 
with Spain, for the puipose^f a new invasion of Britain ; 
the principal object of which was to be the relief of the 
catholic community. There was one George Ker, bro- 
ther of the lord Ncwbattle, who being called upon to 
make declaration concerning his faith before the church, 
and conscious of having relapsed to the catholic faith, 
fled to the small islands in the mouth of the Clyde, 
called the Cumrays^ and took a passage on board a vessel 
bound for Spain. 

The minister of Paisley, learning this circumstance, 
•‘•-••ramc suddenly with a body of twenty-four armed men, 
boarded the vessel, took Ker prisoner, and with him 
seized on a large parcel of letters from seminary priests 
and Jesuits, together with a number of blanks >n the 
form of missives or letters, containing no writing, but 
subscribed by the earl of Huntley, the earl of Errol, and 
Patrick Gordon of Auchindoun, Huntley's uncle. These 
blanks were, in some instances, addressed to the Spanish 
inonarch, and others were drawn up in tlie form of 
contracts, signed and scaled. Ker was sent prisoner to 
Edinburgh. It was Sunday when the mysterious circum- 
stances of the discovery reached the capital. A great tu- 
mult arose. The clergy, contrary to their wont, made a 
short sermon, and the king bdif^ then absent at AUoway,^ 
th^ preachers held meetings wi^ the lords of the privy 
council, and spread the alarm through the country at 
large, inviting the different presbyteries in the kingdom 
to send repmentatives to Edinburgh, to consider what 
should be done in a case so dangerous to the church. 
The engagement of Angus in such a treason was the more 
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Strange^ as he came of an old protestant stock, and had 
been very lately employed in settling some discords be- 
tween Huntley and the Mackintoshes; and having suc- 
ceeded in his errand, was expected immediately in 
Edinburgh, to report his services to the king. His 
father was the nephew of the famous earl of Morton, 
and a man of sense and talent. His death, according to 
the apprehension of the vulgar, and even the more 
learned, was caused by witchcraft ; and when he was 
advised to use some counter spells, to destroy the effect 
of the sorcery under which he was supposed to labour, 
he protested he would rather die than do ought to obtain 
life contrary to the dictates of religion. The relapse of 
the present earl, the son of a protestant father, was the 
more unexpected. He no sooner reached Edinburgh 
than he was arrested, at the instigation of the ministers, 
by the provost and baillies of the city. 

The king, alarmed at this discovery, hastened to his 
metropolis, of which the churchmen appeared disposed 
to take the command. Ker being examined, confesse(^ 
that Crichton, Gordon, and ’Abercrombie, three Jesuits, 
had devised this contrivance of the blanks, as the safest 
mode for opening a communication betwixt the king of 
Spain and the Scottish catholics. They were to be filled 
up in Spain, with the stipulations of the subscribers; of 
which the principal was, that the king of Spain should 
send an army of 30,000 men to Scotland, half of which 
were to remain in the kingdom, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the ancient faith, or, at least, securing an abso- 
lute toleration, while the other 15,000 men should invade 
England. 

Angus, being examined upon these matters, denied all 
knowledge of the blanks, e^|Laffirmed his subscrix>tion to 
be a forgery; but he prcsenl^ afterwards showed a senSe 
of his guilt, by making his escape out of the castle of 
Edinburgh. David Graham of Fintry, whp wa^ appre- 
hended on suspicion, corroborated the declaration of Ker, 
and being found guilty, in terms of his own confession, was 
presently execut^. The king once more marched with an 
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aimy into the territotijs of the catholic lords^ who with- 
drew themselves to Ini mountains^ and lay concealed^ 
while their vassals were obliged to avow their loyalty to 
the king, and firm adhesion to the protestant faith. 

Notwithstanding all which James could do in the 
way of prudent precaution, his subjects retained a pro- 
voking degree of incredulity on the subject of his real 
desire to subdue the insurgent catholics. Nothing less 
than the most extreme degree of rigour could have satis- 
fied tlie church ; and i[][ueeh Elizabeth adopted the same 
tone, insisting, by her ambassadors, that the utmost seve- 
rity should be used against persons whose designs were 
equally dangerous to both kingdoms. In the mean time 
the queen of England, negligent of no means by which 
her neighbour could be harassed, and his counsels dis- 
tracted, was pleased, at we have before stated, to take 
' Both welL under her pliqitefilion, and receive him and his 
followers Jiti hdT king}^li|^,{>When obliged to retreat to the 
bonlers: particular instance, incon- 
sistent general pl>l|cy of Elizabeth, since Botli- 

well, in th^year 1588, had been decidedly averse to the 
contimilBtncqiof peace with England, and had then leagued 
himself with the catholic lords who were disputed to 
encourage the Spanish invasion. Being, however, a 
man of no religious principle of any kind, and finding 
that the general temper of the people was moved by the 
ministers against the king, on account of his supposed 
favour to cathoVes, 'the earl now adopted the popular 
tone, and alleged the danger of the protestant cause as 
a principal .'reason for pursuing his tumultuary attacks 
upon the king’s person. He had, probably, the most 
total indifference as to the farther consequences of his 
attempt, providing only it succeeded in raising him to^ 
tfie authority he desired. Neither is i^ likely he had 
any enmity against king James's person, which he only 
wished to be possessed of, as he would have desired 
to hold a Seal, or other symbol of authority, which 
should give him the pre-eminent command in riic go- 
vernment. The annals of Scotland afforded many in- 
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stances of the same amf>itious pjgurpose being success- 
fully pursued by means equally violent. Angus^ during 
the minority of James the Fifths had long exercised the 
principal author! ty^ by such means as Both well now 
meditated; and the earl of Morton^ and, subsequently, die 
earl of Gowrie, had for a time succeeded in similar 
attempts in the present reign. 

The time began to seem auspicious to Bothwcll’s pur- 
pose. The young queen had taken some distaste at the 
chancellor, which had been fbsterfed by the king’s rela- 
tions, Lennox, A thole, Ochiltree, and others, who were 
of opinion that the chancellor’s influence intercepted the 
favour which the king would otherwise have shown to 
his own friends of the name of Stuart. By their con- 
nivance Bothwell, with Douglas of Spot and others, the 
boldest of his followers, forced liieir way into the royal 
presence, well provided with.pid|dlB and drawn swords. 
Archbishop Spottiswoode ii^lt when^Bod^ saw 
the king, he threw himself oh l^or- 

giveness, and that the king wiih'tiiignit^ Striki^' 

traitor, for you have dishonoured me tfOtd jdacing 
himself in his chair of state, repeated die expression. 
Strike, and end thy work, for I desire to live no 
longer.” A worthy citizen of Edinburgh, a faithful 
journalist of the times, reports James’s demeanour in 
less royal fashion. The king’s majesty,” he says, 
coining from the back stair with his breeches in liis 
hand, in a fear ; howbeit it needed not.” By the entrea- 
ties of the queen’s faction, and the intervention of the 
English ambassador, the king was persuaded to sign 
articles of agreement with the insurgents. The first 
stipulated the pardon of Bothwell for his past offences, 
and likewise for his recent violence. The second provided 
^ that lord Home, who, from being the ally of Bothwell, 
had of late become his bitter foe, should with hi^ friends 
and kinsmen be banished from the court. The third 
article stipulated that a parliament should 5)e called in 
NoveXiber next. And it was lastly concerted, that earl 
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Bothwell anil his fo^wers should be coj|^ered as good 
subjects. * 

It cannot be denied that in such an emergency the 
king must have conducted himself both widi prudence 
and spirit to obtain such favourable xii;;5oluTOns^ which^ 
though they imposed upon him for the time the neces- 
sity of receiving Bothwell with apparent favour, yet left 
liiin a prospect of getting free of his turbulent kins- 
man. 

For tills purpose JamCa appointed a convention at 
Stirling, in the beginning of September, which was 
well attended. Bothwell, on his part, had little sagacity 
to guide his ambition : he appears to have been une- 
qual to the task of securing a superiority in the con- 
vention, though it was generally easy for such as were 
in possession the king's person to carry that material 
point. Hlai^ enemies were predominant there, as ap- 
peared from their very first proceedings. The king 
laid before the convention his ag^ment with Bothwell ; 

Ni having narrated the indignitieii and offences repeat- 
edly practised against him by that^obleman, he required 
the opinion of his parliament, tbiK Jtbey would take into 
consideration the conditions whi'di^hc had been cpmpel- 
led to subscribe, and decide how far he was bound by 
them in honour or conscience. The reply of the con- 
vention was, that the attempt of Bothwell to intrude 
himself upon the king’s preseiice^was in itself treasonable, 
and that the king' was in no^ respect bound by the 
articles which had been imposed on him in consequence 
of that anned intrusion In respect to Both well’s pardon, 
they declared it a matter at his majesty’s discretion. 

The king cannot be said to have abused this victory, 
when, after having thus obtained liberation from the ar- 
tiUes which had been extorted from him, he tendered to' 
the earl of Bothwell a free pardon, on condition that he 
should ciepart from court, and not presume to approach 
the person unless summoned by the king. It was 
add^,'I:hat the king expected he should retire abroad for 
some time. Botlxwell appeared at first satisfied with the 
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conditions incased on htm; but presently returning to 
his old practices^ he made an appointment with Atholc^ 
one of his courtier allies^ to meet him at Stirling with 
all his forces, and disperse the convention. Their 
meeting wJb disconcerted by the alacrity of the king’s 
party ; and Bothwell, cited to the privy council, and 
not appearing, was of new denounced a rebel. 

In tlie mean time the affair of tlie Sx)anish blanks, and 
the impunity of the catholic lords concerned, continued 
to agitate the minds of the clergy : there was, they 
dioiight, an obvious intention on the part of the king to 
pass slightly over a matter which, when first heard of by 
Mr. Ker's confession, he had declared beyond die reach 
of his power to pardon. Since that time Ker had 
escaped, or, as the ministers supposed, had been permit- 
ted to leave prison, and the catholic nobles were no 
longer afraid that his testimony would be brought against 
them. Confident in< this hope, and in the lenity which 
king James was disposed to extend to them, the catholic 
earls of Huntley, Enrol, and Angus, appeared sudcleijjjt^ 
before the king, during a journey to the south, and of- 
fered to submit themselves to a fair trial ; and James, 
without causing them to be arrested on the spot, ap- 
pointed a day for their appearance, and suffered them 
to depart in freedom. This interview between James 
and the accused nobles augmented the worst suspicions of 
the clergy, respecting tli^^king’s motives, and the utmost 
anxiety was expressed 6r the event. 

The nobles had accepte<l a day of trial> and were pre- 
paring themselves to appear at the bar, with large bands 
of their friends and followers, whom they accounted 
strong enough to protect ^em. 

The ministers expressed the greatest alarm at this con- 
juncture, and proposed, by their own authority, to lety 
such bodies of protestants as might enable the prosecu- 
tion to proceed. That they might not spare tlfeir own 
exertions on the occasion, &cy directed the»curse qjC ex- 
communication to be fulminated against the catholic 
lords. 


VOJL. II. 
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A single synod tQ(i|c upon ^emselver to pronounce 
this sentence, which carried with it the civil pains of trea- 
son against Errol, Huntley, and A.ngus, and also against 
the earl of Home, who was a catholic^ though not in- 
volved in the Spanish negotiations. The body of the 
church seemed determined to take the conduct of this 
important case into their own management. They de- 
manded of the king that the church of Scotland should 
be permitted to appear by her representatives in the cha- 
racter of prosecutor, while they offered that their hearers 
should supply the place of guards and lictors. The king, 
by this warm proceeding, was placed in a delicate situa- 
tion. He had determined to avoid extreme procedure 
against the catholic lords, as he was willing to hope tliat, 
by toleration and gentle usage, they might be restrained 
from their dangerous intercourse with foreign powers. On 
the other hand, while he adopted such policy, it was im- 
puted to him, not without an appearance of reality, that 
he was indifferent concerning the form of religion which 
o^hpuld predominate in Scotland, and was only desirous 
of the security and augmentation of hisi own regal 
power. The misutidcrstanding between the king and 
the churcli was inflamed by lord Zouehe, the English 
ambassador, who, having been sent to Scotland for that 
purpose, privately instigated the ministers to persist 
in their Claims, ai^d more openly importune James to show 
the utmost severity i^inst thri^i^lic conspirators. 

Nov. Theiing, with, dihnd policy7*raerred matters to the 
26th, convention of estates, who came to this formal agree- 
1593. — That the three earls of Huntley, Angus, and 

Errol should he exempted from all further enquiry on 
account of their correspondence with Spain; that the 
first day of February should be fixed as a day before 
which they sliould either renounce the errors of popery,* 
or remove out of the kingdom ; that they should signify 
their chbice against the first of January. Hut by the 
moderate measures which he pursued the king made no 
inipression upon any party. The cat^^c earls con- 
tinued their communication with Spain, and tlieir mea- 
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sures to support each Ather ; the chui^ and anxious 
protestants remained as jealous ii^^iever of the king's sin- 
cerity ; Zouche^ the English ambassador^ continued to 
worry James with remonstrances on the part of Eliza- 
beth ; and Bothwell^ under the almost avowed protec- 
tion of the queen of England^ prepared new aggressions 
upon his sovereign. 

On tlie second of April, 1594, this restless earl, at the April 
head of aboutv,400 horsemen, arrived at Leith, at three ad, 
in the morning, in the expeotation of forming a junction 
wdth A thole and others, who favoured him, and who were 
levying forces in the north, with the intention of 
moving upon the same point. The king, hearing of this 
alarming incident, went in person to tlie church, the day 
being Sunday ; and having but few nobility and gentry 
in attendance upon him he reminded his lieges of the 
congregation of their duty to protect their sovereign, 
and requested them to consider whether the superi- 
ority of Bothwell and his borderers, men given to 
thef^ and robbery, was consistent with the safety of 
tlieif families and property. The preacher did notml 
to throw in a word of advice on so tempting an occasion. 

God," he said, would raise up against the king more 
Bothwells than one, and each a worse enemy than he, 
if James did not allow the same zeal in the cause of 
heaven (meaning against the popish lords), jvhich he 
now exhibited in h^j^n private quarrel." lie gave, 
however, his sanct^^lo the conigJl!^S|^tion arming and 
following their sovereign. The sefmon was no sooner 
over, than Bothwell learned that the king witli a strong 
body of infantry, consisting of the citizeni of Edinburgh, 
and a party of cavalry, composed of such noblemen and 
gentlemen as were at present attending the court, was 
moving against him. He drew up his cavalry upon# an 
eminence, called the Hawkhill, near Restalrig ; and from 
thence, on the king's approach, he held south-eastwards 
around the hill called Artliur s Seat, as if q})out to return 
to Dalkeith,j^ He made* this retreat 'slowly and in good 
order, followed and observed by the lord Home, who 
z 2 
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commandecl tlie king*^ cavalry. ‘James himself^ appre- 
hensive that it was the^^purpose of Botliwcll to make a 
circuit around Arthur's Seat, and attack Jildinburgh upon 
tlie southern side, returnecl from J^th, and, inarching 
through Edinhurgli, drew up his forces on the Borough- 
moor, to be ready to receive the enemy, should he ap- 
proach in that direction. 

Home, in the mean time, pressed upon Both well's 
retreat with such incautious vehemence, thafiBothwell, in- 
dulging his antipathy to him as a personal enemy, charged 
him so suddenly with a superior body of horse, as com- 
pelled Home to fly. The skirmish took place near Wool- 
met ; and Home's discomflted cavalry ran back in confu- 
sion upon the body of infantry commanded by the king. 
Here again occurs a difference betwixt the courtly ardi- 
bishop SpottisAVoode and the journalist Birrel. The for- 
mer says, that on beholding the rout of the royal cavalry, 
those around the king conjured him to return into the 
town, which he refused, saying, He would never quit 
tlig^field to a traitor.” Birrel plainly says, The king's 
majesty fled himself upon beholding the chase.” His in- 
fantry stood firm, however ; nor was Bothwell in a con- 
dition to attack them. His own horse had fallen iiythe 
chase, and he was severely bruised. A retreat to Dalkeith, 
and from thence to the borders, was the necessary conse- 
quence of his inability to obtain a complete victory. 
After escaping this danger, which ^as sufficiently immi- 
nent, the king sentandbassadors to Elizabeth, to complain 
of die conduct of her envoy Zouche, and of the reception 
and shelter which Bothwell met ividi on the English bor- 
der, where he had not only occupied fortresses belonging 
to the queen but had also received a considerable sum of 
money, with, which he had hired soldiers, both English 
and Scottish, fa. his last treasonable attempt. The am- 
bassadors had commission to promise a severe prosecu- 
tion of thb popish lords, in case they should not embrace 
the terms of .submission which had been offered to 
them. * ^ 

The queen promised fairly, and henceforth seems to 
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have discontinued the encouragement which she had 
previously given to Bothwell. 

Meantime the violence of feudal quarrels^ which so 
nearly approached the presence of the king, spread blood 
and devastation through every part of the country. The 1593 . 
deadly feud already noticed between the Johnstones and 
the Maxwells broke forth again in tliis year, with the 
violence of the most savage times. IThen we last men- 
tioned this dispute. Maxwell, then in arms against the 
king, had obtained a superiority*over Johnstone, James's 
lieutenant, who was made prisoner, and died of grief. 
Maxwell, after several diangcs of fortune, had been in 
his turn received into court favour, and enjoyed the 
office of warden of the western marches. Tlie laird of 
Johnstone, on the contrary, had given king James much 
offence, by uniting with Bothwell in some of his unlaw- 
ful attempts, and affording him the assistance of indi- 
viduals of his clan. For this he had been declared a rebel ; 
and being imprisoned in the castle of Kdinburgh had 
broken out of it on the fourth of last June. Suef^VTas 
the situation of the two chiefs with respect to the 
government : in relation to each other they had, by as 
formal a league of pacification as could be devised, put 
an end to the feudal quarrel which had so long subsisted 
between ' their houses. In consequence of this recent 
alliance, the Johnstones, therefore, according to their • 
way of thinking, eWteemed that lord Maxwell's pro- 
motion to the wardenry inferred a mutual compact, that 
while they on their part should do nothing to injure or 
harm one of their new ally's clan. Maxwell, on the other 
hand, should overlook what loss other families might 
sustain through the depredations of the Johnstones. 

Thus fortified, as they conceived themselves, by iheir 
alliance with Maxwell, the Johnstones made their in- 
roads upon the low country of Nithsdale with more fury • 
than ever, and drove large preys of cattle from the 
estates of the Crichtons, the Douglases, the Crier- 
sons, KirkjMtricks, and other families of distinction in 
that neighbourhood. 

z 3 
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Those who had gojitained injury by their incursions 
to a very considerable amount repaired to Maxwell 
to request his interference as warden. They found 
that he entertained their complaints coldly^ and that 
his disinclination again to awaken the old feud with 
^he Johnstones rendered him remiss in executing his 
duty to the country. The lords Sanquliar^ Drumlan- 
rigg, and others interested^ finding him thus indifferent, 
proposed to him that ^thej^ would a.gree^to grant him 
bonds of man-rent, and engage to follow him in his 
quarrels, provided he would effectually protect them by 
discharging his duty as warden, and thereby suppressing 
the power of the Johnstones. This temptation which 
promised to place him at the head of many warlike and 
powerful families, and thus greatly increase what the Scots 
nobles called his following,*' was irresistible ; and lord 
Maxwell, with the gentlemen of Nithsdale, entered into 
a bond in the terms proposed. Johnstone, obtaining 
information of this league, which seemed to be formed 
fdf 'liis destruction and that of his clan, demanded an 
explanation from his ancient foe and recent ally. Max- 
well at first denied the existence of the bond in question, 
anfl then explained it by the plausible apology of the 
public service, and the necessity of doing his duty as 
warden without respect of persons. Johnstone was not 
to be satisfied by these reasons, and the chieftains stood 
once more on terms of defiance. 

Both clans upon this prepared for war with the solem^* 
nity of sepaMite nations. The Johnstones, far inferior 
in numbers, summoned to their aid the Scots of Eskdale 
and Teviotdale. Five hundred of this clan came, not 
led by the chieftain, who was then abroad by the king's 
command, but by sir Gideon Murray of Elibank, to 
whom he had entrusted the management of his affairs, 
and who«.bore upon this occasion Bucdeuch's banner. 
The Elliots of Liddesdale, the Grak^s of the debate- 
able land, an^ other western 'borderers, came also to 
JohnsUme’s assistance; sharing general habits of depre- 
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dation^ and unwilling to give fr^ passage to the war- 
den’s j urisdiction. 

Maxwell, on the other hand, levied a powerful army, 
consisting not only of his own numerous followers, but 
of all the families and clans which we have mentioned 
as having engaged in the bond. ‘ They entered Annan- 
dale with displayed banner, and the avowed intention 
of destroying the houses of Lochwood and Lockerbie, 
strong castles4)elonging to the laird of Johnstone. Max- 
well had besieged the lattcr*fortfess when the Johnstones 
came upon him, and, profiting by some advantage ob- 
tained by their prickers or skirmishers, charged Max- 
well’s main body suddenly, and totally defeated them. 
Maxwell, it is said, had his hand cut off, and was struck 
from his horse before he was slain ; and tradition avers 
that he received the last deadly blow from the hand of 
a female, daughter of the late lord Johnstone who had 
died his prisoner. ,( 

The king was much affected by this fatal violence ; 
but the state of his affairs did not permit him to awii^ge 
it in i>erson, nor were there any who had power enough 
to accomplish such an object by royal commission. 
Johnstone, therefore, remained unpunished ; and was 
sliortly after himself appointed warden of the west 
marches : this was in 1 The unhappy tale may 

be concluded by saying, tliat on the sixth of April, 1 fj08, 
he was treacherously murdered at a meeting with lord 
Maxwell, the son of him who was slain at the battle of 
Pryffe-sands, who took this dishonourabl^ut not unfre- 
quent mode of revenging his father’s death. Polity was 
now grown more strong ; and the murderer being appre- 
hended, was beheaded at the cross of Edinburgh ; and 
thus terminated the long feud between the Johns^nes 
and Maxwells, having cost each house the lives of two 
chieftains. Th%^attle of Dryffc^sands has claim to 
be noticed, as t^,, terminating action of that long series 
which had been foughtiupon the border fluring so many 
centuries. The fate of the lord Maxwell was much 
lamented: he was a nobleman,” says Spottiswoode, of 
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great spirit^ courteou8| humane/ and more learned. than 
men of his rank usually are ; but aspiring and ambitious 
of rule. His fall was lamented by many ; t^e being con- 
sidered as one who did little wrong to anykon^ excepting 
to himself. 

1594. Ill the year 1594^ the momentous affair of the ca- 
tholic lords was brought to a head. Huntley^ MguSj 
and Errolj confident in the numbers of their followers^ 
and inaccessible nature of their country^ had rejected 
with scorn the alternative 6f the king to change their 
religion or retire into exile. They renewed their cor- 
respondence with Spain ; from which' court they re- 
ceived a considerable sum of money to enable them to 
take the field. 

The king, now for his own sake^ as well as to re- 
deem the pledges which he had repeateilly given to 
the protestant party^ saw the necessity of acting with 
vigour: this was the more difficulty as h^ was in great 
distress for money^ the expenses 0if a royal baptism (though 
thR.'^.^use may appear inadeq^Urte) having recently ex- 
hausted the coffers of the king. He held a convention on 
^e 8th of Juney 1 594y to obtain their counsel in so im- 

^^h, portant a case. The accusation of the catliolic lords b^ing 

1594. auUienticity of tlie Spanish blanks were proved, 

and a sentence of high treason, in its most rigorous form, 
pronounced against the earls of Huntley, of Angus, and 
of Errol. Thus, at length, the protestants were grati- 
fied, and the catholic lords subjected to a doom of 
forfeiture : b^jt the manner of enforcing it was a con- 
sideration of more difficulty. Queen Elizabeth, though 
she had remonstrated so much against the indulgence 
shown to these popish lords, and although their design was 
as much direct^ against her as against James, refused to 
cpn tribute any tiling to the expense of suppressing three 
powerful peers, in the remote provinces, Ae only place 
in which they possessed extensive interest, and where 
it was equally difficult to introduce troops, or subrist 
them when in the field. It was evident that the king 
could not creditably go himself upon an expedition un- 
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provided with the most\>rdinary means of expense. It 
remained only possible to induce some nobleman to act 
as his repr^ntative upon the occasion. No one was 
thought mdri^(4iiitable for the office than the young earl 
of Argyle^ boM from die situation of his estates and the 
number of highlanders whom^ by his authority and 
theit^atural love of spoils he was sure to draw to his*^ 
standard. He was propitiated with a promise of Hunt- 
ley’s rights and possessions in Lochaber, which stood 
forfeited to the crown, and fey peculiarly convenient for 
augmentation of the earl of Argyle’s family possessions 
and feudal power. The young earl had spirit and am- 
bition, and did not decline the trust reposed in him. 
Lord Forbes, the hereditary enemy of Huntley, was 
united in the same commission. 

Meantime die catholic lords used dieir utmost influ- 
ence to provide the means of defence. They sought 
out connections with such disaffected courtiers as they 
hoped might assist their cause ; and under this hope 
formed a conspiracy to sdiae the person of the king^^lKho 
was to be confined in the fortress of Blackness, the 
commander of which they had corrupted. The ministry 
of the earl of Bothwell was to be used upon diis occa8ion^ 
This versatile and turbulent man had been already an 
accomplice of the catholic lords in the year 1588; but 
in his later incursions had stated the immunities and 
impunity afforded them as a principal cause of his being 
in arms. In his last proclamation, distributed at the 
raid of Leith, the catholic lords were designed as 
enemies to the true aeligion, and friefidship of both 
crowns, and the practisers for inbringing of strangers ; a 
company of lewd pernicious persons crept into the state, 

^ to the high contempt of God and dishonour of the king, 
who authorised mass in several of the countries, per- 
mitted seminary priests to travel with impui}ity, and 
laboured for bringing in the cruel Spaniard." Yet now 
he felt himself at liberty to throw off* all* regard to the 
true religion, as he formerly styled it, and engaged with 
those whose object it was to subvert it, undertaking to 
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assist them in their plot against the king's person and 
liberty. 

The activity of James's measures^ however, prevented 
the plot being carried into effect. Argyle, by means of 
his own extensive jurisdictions and clanship, and by the 
prospect of plunder which his enterprise afforded, drew 
together six or seven thousand highlanders, including the 
clan of Maclean and others from the western islands. 
Of this army of mountaineers, fifteen hundred men car- 
ried fire-arms, and the^rest were armed after the highland 
fashion, with bows and arrows, two-handed swords, 
Lochaber axes, and partisans. The purpose of Argyle, 
their coilimander, was to descend from the hills upon 
Huntley's principal castle, then called Strathbogie, with 
the purpose of occupying that fortress, and also of joining 
his force to those which the lord Forbes was raising in 
Aberdeenshire. 

Th^ suddenness of the attack permitted Huntley no 
time to receive aid from the earl of Angus, whose forces 
laf* a considerable castance. The earl of Errol, who 
was his nearer neighbour, joined him upon the alarm of 
the danger with two or three hundred of the clan of 
Hay, of which he was chief. The smallness oR* their 
number was made up* by their character, which was that 
of gentlemen, with their personal followers, men of high 
birth and ready courage ; all serving on horseback, 
and well mounted and armed. Huntley himself as- 
sembled about a thousand men, who were chiefly gen- 
tlemen of the name of Gordon, and provided and armed 
like those of Hay. He had, however, a train of six 
field-pieces, to the use of which the highlanders were 
unaccustomed. These were under the management of 
an expert ^Idier named captain Ker, by birth a bor-t^. 
derer, but ^r many years a follower of Huntley, in whose 
8ervice,^dunng the civil wars of queen Mary's reign, he 
had bem distinguished by his military skill as well as 
by his cruelty. The expecteik encounter came thus to 
resemble that of Harlaw, where the force of the andent 
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Oael had been tried in mortal contest with that of the 
low-country Saxons. 

Each i>arty ^as confident of success. • The low- 
land men were of opinion that the multitude of 
Argyle's tumultuary forces would be ill matched with 
their own completely equipped and high spirited cava- 
liers ; and tlie highlanders entertained no idea that an 
army could be embodied in the low countries before 
whom their own fiery courage would give way. 

Huntley used the politic pfccaiAion to lay the country 
waste, to render tlie support of Argyle and« his army a 
matter of difficulty; but as the want of provisions equally 
affected the subsistence of his own levies, he folind him- 
self compellefl to risk an action, which perhaps he would 
have otherwise willingly avoided. Argyle having now 
arrived at the head of Strathdon, sent a herald to Hunt- 
ley and Errol to announce that he came as the king's lieu- 
tenant, and to charge them to withdraw their forjses and 
give him open passage to the castle of Strathbogie. Hunt- 
ley replied, that since such was his purpose, he woul^^jjin- 
self be porter, and welcome him upon the road to his 
'■castle, as courtesy required. He then convened his own 
peopie, and exhorted them to defend themselves for the 
glory of God and the li))erty of dieir consciences. He 
protested, that although the king was animated against 
him by the instigation of his enemies, he loved and 
reverenced him with such true devotion, that even in 
the best cause he would never lift a weapon against him. 
But now, since they were exposed to a barbarous enemy, 
who had neither fear of Go<l nor obedience to the king, 
nor the most ordinary habits of civilisation, he exhorteil 
his followers to act valiantly, as men who, if vanquished, 
must be subject to the pleasure of the moat savage con- 
querors. * 

The armies met in a district called Glenliyet, at a 
place named Belrinnes. Argyle’s numerous army were 
stationed on the side o£ a mountain, wMch, far from 
being easily accessible by horsemen, had so steep an 
ascent in front, that even footmen could hardly keep their 
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feet upon it. Nevertheless, captain Ker, who was" ap- 
pointed to survey the ground, reported to the earls, that 
a brisk attack upon their barbarous enemy would quickly 
disperse men, who, like the highlanders, had no know- 
ledge of war as practised by civilised people. Huntley 
then arranged his men in this manner : — Errol was ap- 
pointed to lead the van, accompanied by sir Patrick 
Gordon of Auchindoun. Huntley himself commanded 
the rear-guard, designed for their support, with a strong 
body of cavalry. • 

Errol, t^th his van-guard, began to ascend the hill 
in the very front of the highland liiie of battle ; and 
between the roughness of the heather and steepness 
of the ascent his horsemen were oompelled to advance 
at a very slow pace. But, masked for a time under 
cover of the movement of the van-guard, four pieces 
of artillery had been brought into a position to annoy 
Argy^H^s line of battle, without the possibility of the 
highlanders observing it. The sudden discharge of 
tl^^ battery spread dismay through tlie highlanders, 
who were unaccustomed either to the noise of the cannon 
or to the operation of shot so far beyond the range of 
the^ missiles with which they were acquainted. %Some 
fled, all were confused, and Errol, with the Hays, con- 
tinued to advance uninterrupted. The ascent, however, 
became so steep, that to make their way directly up- 
ward was almost impossible: the horsemen were com- 
pelled to wheel to the right and form a column, 
which, in order to gain the hill by an oblique move- 
ment, obliged them to expose their flank to the enemy. 
The higlilanders perceived this advantage, and showered 
on them a tremendous volley of bullets und arrows, hurt- 
ing many horse and men. The Hays were, howeverj^ 
vthiantly seiM>»ded by Huntley, who, coming up to their 
aid, made so flerce an attack upon the centre of Argyle's 
army, ^%ere his standard was displayed, that the banner 
was borne dawn, and Campbell of Lochinzell and his 
broker slain in its defence. When the horsemen at- 
tained the more even ground, where their horses "'could 
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gallop^ the resistance of ^he highlanders^ 'who had no 
lances to defend them from the sliock^ became impos- 
sible. They were hurried down the op]K>si|e side of 
the hill on which they had been drawn up^ and their pur- 
suers mingled with them, doing much execution. The 
chief of Maclean alone, a man of uncommon strength 
and courage, dressed in a shirt of mail, and armed with 
a double-edged battle-axe, defied the efforts of the as- 
sailants for some time, but was at length compelled to 
flight. The battle lasted for about two hours. Argyle 
himself was forced off the field, weeping jfith anger 
and shame, and imploring his men to return to the 
charge. ' The loss of the vanquished was not great ; for 
the roughness of the ground, which x;endered the victory 
difficult, made the pursuit impossible. Little quarter, 
however, was given to the highlanders, which is chiefly 
imputed to the difierence of language between the victors 
and vanquished. The battle of Glenlivet, chie^ re- 
markable as being fought between the two races which 
divided Scotland, took place upon the third day o f Oc - Oct. 
tol)er, 1594 , Sir Patrick Gordon of Auchindoun7*an 3d, 
uncle of Huntley, was slain, witli only twelve others, on 1594. 
the side of the victors. Huntley had his own hoisse 
killed ®under him, and many of liis followers were 
wounded and dismounted. Argyle lost some chiefs and 
men of note, and about seven hundred common soldiers. 

The issue of the battle was fortunate for the country, 
which would have been pitifully plundered iiad the vic- 
tory remained with the barbarous highlanders. 

The lord Forbes, with an army hastily assembled of 
such clans as were hostile to the Gordons, put himself 
in motion to form a junction with Argyle, and persuade 
him to resume his enterprise. But a gentleman of the 
Lame of Irvine being, in the darkness of the night, slain 
by the shot of a pistol, the accident spread such general 
distrust in an army composed oj[^ various clans, ^mong 
whom there lurked reasons of feud, that ^e host dis- 
persed itself, and could not be again assembled. 

. James the Sixth was disturbed, in the hour of midnight. 
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Dundee, to which he haduhen advanced, by news 
" of the defeat of Aigy^ and the victory of Huntley and 
Eirri. ^ showed ^t he felt the force of the emer* 
gency, by tlie energy with which he prepared to meet 
it. Animated with an unusual spirit of promptitude, he 
hastened, by pawning the crown jewels, to raise a sum 
of money sufficient to support a small army, with which 
he marched into Aberdeenshire against the catliolic lords. 
The king was there joined by various clans, ^ feudal 
enemies of Huntley a'ld Errol. But either weakened by 
the effect ^ ljf their own victory, or faithful to the prin- 
ciples of l^idty expressed by Huntley on the eve of the 
battle of Glenlivet, the catholic earls offered no opposition. 
The 'king marched through the country, easting down 
and dismantling the fortresses of'Strathbogie and Glaimis, 
and returned home with the honour of having suppressed, 
by Ilia personal exertions, a threatening and triumph- 
ant r|bellion. He left behind him the duke of Lennox, 
who, under the title of lieutenant, hanged many of the 
poorer sort, and inflicted heavy fines upon the wealthier 
pS^uns who had bosme arms under Huntley and Errol. 

The time was now come when Bothwell*s ferocity, 
c^pning, and versatility/could avail him no longer. His 
last change to the popish and Spanish faction had of- 
fendeil queen Elizabedi beyond forgiveness, nor was there 
any mercy to he looked for at the hand of his natural 
sovereign, whom he had so often and grievously offended. 
Unable to qjitain shelter in. Scotland, where the king 
caused him to be diligently sought after, and obtaining 
no harbour, as^ormerly, upon the English borders, he 
fled to France. Here also James’s resentment followed 
liim, and demanded of Henry, JV. that he should be de- 
livered up io punishment, or at least banished from 
Erance. The generous Henry answered, that he woulff 
give no encouragement to a person so obnoxious to his 
ally, bfit he cqpl<|||pot refuse /a miserable exile the 
free air his kingdom. Even this retreat Bothwell 
forfeited By nis turbulent temper, which induced, him to 
trfffifligress that wise monarch’s edict againsf *4ending 
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challengea. Banished frdhi France^ Both well went 
cessively to Spain and Naples^ purchased his bread 
meanly and miserably by abjuring the protesti^it religioiu 
His principal possessions were bestowed upon Scott of 
Bucdeudi and Ker of Cessford^ in return^ as may be 
supposed^ for tlieir having given up his friendship and 
alliance at a time when their adhesion might have been 
dangerous to the state. 

King' James^ placable and easy to be entreated in 
favour of other offenders^ would never listen to any peti- 
tion in favour of this arch-traitor ; he died ^j^aples^ in 
poverty and infamy. Such was the end of ^principled 
ambition^ which^ supported only by reckless courage^ had 
disturbed the state by so many conspiracies. About this 
time also^ fate finished thb career of another guilty votary 
of unscrupulous ambition. 

Captain James Stewart^ for some time prime minister 
and chosen favourite of the king^ expelled from cot^t, as 
we have already stated^ at the raid of Stirling, in 1 585 , 
had never since made his appearance there ; but at ti lls 
time the death of the wise and excellent chancellor'ltfait- 
land took place. Tills great statesman had been for 
some time in a species of disgrace with king James, from 
the (Sslike which queen Anne had expressed towards 
him, for no better reason, probably, than that he was 
the favourite of licr husband. James, however, retained 
his affection for him, and hoiiouretl his mefnoryVith an 
epitaph couched in tolerable poetry. Captain Jariies 
Stewart, although, indeed, he was neither beloved nor 
befriended by any who were not as profligate as him- 
self, had always conceived thili statesman, who was his 
successor as chancellor, to Jie his greatest enemy. lie 
appeared at court accordingly, in hopes thftt the king's 
Vavour might again prefer ^im to the same eminent 
situation,, now vacant by the demise of Maitland. The 
king received him so well as tP induoe him to lend ' 

belief to a soothsayer, who had told him {)iat his head 
diould psesently stand higher than ever. But the general 
alarm fild disgust was so great at the re-appearance of 
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« this ill-omened and wicked ma\^^ that he was counselled 
in all haste to withdraw himself from court ^d return 
to hia. place of residence in Ayrshire, where li<&''had been 
permitted to remain unnoticed and in obscurity. As he 
rode back to his dwelling, b^ the way of Symington, 
witjx'^'cj^ one or two attendants^ he was cautioned not 
to i^penly through the country, for fear of the 

vefhgliflK^ of the Douglasses to whom he {^d given 
mortal offence, as jiuthor of Morton's im|jlftichment 
and death. 'Stewat'lii answered, with his usual rash 
courage, tl^ the Douglas lived not for fear of whom he 
would screen himself or quit his road. One of tliose 
tale-bearers, who are always at hand where mischief is to 
be disseminated, carried this expression to Douglas of 
Torthorwald, a near relation of the regent Morton, who 
conceiving himself defied, presently got upon horse- 
back, with three or four followers, and pursuing Stewart, 
over^k him in a pass of the mountains called the Gates- 
lack, ran him through with his lance, and cut off his 
hqad, which he set upon his castle of Torthorwald, 
and thus in one sense realised the prophesy of the sooth- 
sayerf by placing it higher than it had yet been raised. 
The body of tliis man, once so proud and powerful, 
is said to have been neglected in the waste road' until 
it was mangled by swine. 

Neither did Torthorwald, who had been, unlawfully 
on his part, the means of executing deserved vengeance 
on this wicked man, escape without his reward. It was 
not very long ifter Uiis bloody exploit, when he was 
accidentally met in the street of Edinburgh by sir William 
Stewart, the nephew of the deceased, who, in revenge of 
his uncle's death, drew his sword without speaking a 
word, and j^assed it through Torthorwald's l^dy, who 
fdl dead On. the spot, thus, making good the expressioif' 
of Scripture, that mischief shall hunt the violent man.” 

The'Meath of lord- chancellor Maitland threw the 
king's affairs in a great measure into his own hands. 
As is usui4 in a disturbed state, the principal difficulty 
lay in the finances, which were reduced to a very low 
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ebb. The aid of £lizA)eth was applied for in vain. 
6he had ^omised hef assistance Vhen the king should 
8eriously%t himself to destroy the force of the catholic 
lords. Butj economical even in her youthful years^ the 
queen had reached that period of life when tlie love of 
money becomes a pa^ion, nor was it possible £|pi||^:iif9ipie8 
to extract any assistance from her. This indnijc^lilli^ to 
apply to;^ better resource than all the trcasur&r‘l^^£^-* 
land could have afforded him. ||||p/te8o]ved manfully, 
by practising strict economy,*to reridef his jwn revenue 
equ^J to his own wants ; an<l for that purposraeterniined 
it should b« collected with more accuracy, and expended 
with more frugality. For this purpose, Ite made a re- 
markable change in his administration, equivalent to 
what in a private case is called executing a deed of trust, 
transferring to others tlie management of the grantor's 
own estate. 

James committed the care of his ^nances to eighty per- 
sons belonging to the profession of the law, upon whom the 
whole duty of receipt and expenditure, settling acQp^ts, 
and expeding grants, in a word, every article of n^ional 
expense, should be devolved; so that the whole dunes of 
the q:^chequer were destined to be performed through 
tlie means of these eight persons, or at least of a quorum 
of five of them. The king, conscious of his own facility 
of temper, bound himself upon the word of a prince that 
he would not subscribe any letter or deed of gift unless it 
was previously approved by this board, who were, from 
their number, termed the Octavians : he agreed, also, not 
to add to the number of these eight comptrollers ; and 
that in case, of a vacancy in their number by death, that 
it should not be filled up without the Consent of tlie sur- 
vivors. The eight commissioners, on their side, made 
oath, that next to God and a good conscience, they should 
ill an things respect his majesty's weal and honqpr, and 
the advancement of his revenue ; and neither for tender- 
ness of blood, advantage .to themselves, noT awe or fear 
of any one, agree to the disposition of any part of the 
patrimotiy of the crown ; also, that they would not give 
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their consent to any proposed^ measure separately^ but 
would deliberate and act together as a body:? holding 
their meetings in exchequer, and fiye being a quorum. 

This singular devolution of these general powers was 
such an unusual trusty that it was generally said that the 
king had resigned his royal authority to commissioners 
of no. high rank^ and had not left himself the means 
either of cherishing the attachment of his subj^ts^ or of 
rewarding their services by the slightest boon from go- 
vernment. This claniour*was especially raised by the 
greedy courtiers^ to whom the king*s facility of dispo- 
sition had afforded undue opportunities of enriching them- 
selves under the ordinary system. TheOctavians used the 
trust reposecTin them with as much moderation^ perhaps^ 
as could possibly have been expected; and by their know- 
ledge of business^ and the exercise of a rigid economy, 
they brought the affairs into much better order than they 
had ever been during James's reign. 

It would have been too much, however, to have ex- 
pected that men entrusted with so much power were 
altogether to abstain from using it to their personal ad- 
vantage. The authority of the Octavians over all the 
officers of state entitled them to call them to the closest 
accounting ; and as few of them were prepared for ren- 
dering such a strict reckoning, several chose to resign 
lucrative situations, which were filled up by the Octavians 
out of their own number. In this manner a great po- 
pular clamour was excited against the new managers, 
much increasevi by' the clergy, who were not satisfied 
with the soundness of doctrine entertained by some of 
the Octavians. The king himself also became tired of 
the restraint under which he lay ; and after enduring 
public odium, and, finally, the displeasure of their sove- 
reign, from the 12th of January, 1595, the Oetavians 
resigned their commission into his majesty's hands in 
the parliament, in 159^^ 
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KIMMOKT WILLXE MADE PRXSONEa BY THE ENOUSH. — THE SCOT- 
TISH WARDEN ATTACKS CARLISLE CASTLE, AND LIBERATES HIM. 

ELIZABETH DEMANDS THAT BUCCLEUCII SHOULD BE DELIVERED 

Ur, WHICH IS REFUSED BY THE SCOTTISH TARLIAMENT. 

HE VISITS ENGLAND OF HIS OWN ACCORD, AND IS HONOUR- 
ABLY jIeCEIVED. THE CATHOLIC LORDS GIVE NEW TROUBLE. 

JAMES PllOrOSES THAT THEY SHALL BE RECONCILED TO THE 

CHURCH. -—THE SCOTTISH CLXHGY^TAKE ALARM, AND ESTA-.*^ 
BLISH A STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE CHURCH AT EDIN- 
BURGH. — BLACK PREACHES A SERMON HIGHLY DISRESPECTFUL 

TO THE KING. — HE IS CALLED BEFORE THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

THE CLERGY ENCOURAGE HIM TO DISOWN THE JURISDICTION 

OF THE JUDGES. HE IS FOUND GUILTY, A’KD BANISHED TO 

THE NORTH. MISUNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE KING AND 

CHURCH. GREAT TUMULT IN EDINBURGH. THE KING 

LEAVES THE CITY, AND REMOVES THE COURTS OP JUSTICE. 

THE CLERGY APPl.Y TO THE LORD HAMILTON TO SUPPORT THEM, 

BUT IN VAIN. IIE RETURNS TO EDINBURGH, ATTENDED BY 

THE BORDER CLANS AND OTHERS. *—THE CITIZENS ARE ALARM- 
ED FOR FEAR OF BEING PLUNDERED. JAMES MAKES A 

COMPOSITION, AND PARDONS THEM. — > HE BECOMES IfLi^lROUS 
TO NEW MODEL THE CIIUIK'H OF SCOTLAND, BY INTRODUCING 

episcopacy; rut is obliged to proceed WITH GREAT CAU- 
— THE ORDER OF RlSlIOPS IS ESTABLISHED UNDER STRICT 
LIMITATIONS. 

v- 

An incident took place in the beginning of the year 1596*. 
1596, which had almost renewed die long discontinued * 
wars upon the border. Excepting by the rash enterprises 
of Bothwell, these disorderly districts had remained 
undisturbed by any violence worthy of note since the 
battle of the Reedsquair. Upon the fall of Bothwell, 
his son-in-law, sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch, had ob- 
tained the important office of keeper of Liddesdale, and 
' warden of the Scottish borders upon that unsettled fr8n- 
tier. According to the custom of the marches, Buc- 
cleuch's deputy held a day of truce for meetfhg with 
the deputy of the lord Scroope, governpr of Carlisle 
castle, and keeper of the west marches on the English 
side. The meeting was, as usual, attended on both sides 
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by the most warlike of the boiUerers up(m faith of the 
usual tniccj which allowed twenty-four liours to come 
and go from such meetings, without any individual being, 
during that short space, liable to challenge on account 
of offences given to either kingdom. Among others who 
attended Buccleuch's deputy was one Armstrong, com- 
monly called Kinmont ^^illie, remarkable for his exploits 
as a depredator upon England. After the business of 
the meeting had been peaceably transacted the parties 
Aieparated. But the English* being on their return home- 
ward, at the south side of l!lic river Liddle, which 
is in that place the boundary of the ' kingdoms, beheld 
this Kinmont Willie riding upon tlie< Scottish bank of 
the river alone and in absolute security. They were 
unable to resist tbe tempting oppoj^nity of seizing a 
man who had done them much injury ; and, without 
regarding the sanctity of tlie truce, a l(trong party crossed 
tlic river into Scotland, chased Kinmabt Willie for more 
than a mile, and by dint of numbers made him at length 
their prisoner. He was carried to tha castle of Carlisle 
and thought before lord Scroope, where l\e boasted proud- 
ly of the breach of the immunities of the jlay of truce 
in his person, and demanded his liberty, as unlawfully 
' taken from him. The English warden paid little at- 
tdlitipn to his threats, as indeed the ascendency of Eliza- 
beth in James's counsels made her officers infringe the 
rights of Scottish subjects with little ceremony ; and on 
the score of his liberty, he assured Kinmont Willie, 
scornfully, that ue should take a formal farewell of him 
before he left Carlisle castle. 

The lord of Buccleuch was by no means of a humour 
to submit to an infraction of the national rights, and a 
personal insult to himself. On this occasion he acted 
wifh equal piTidence and spirit. 

The Scottish warden first made a regular application 
to Jord Scroope for delivery of the prisoner, and redress 
of the wrong , sustained in hi§ capture. To this no 
satisfactory ansiver was returned. Buccleuch next ap- 
pUed to Bowes, the English aiqbassador, who interfered 
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SO far as to advise lord Scroope to surrender the prisoner 
without bringing the matter to furtlier question. Time 
was given to advertise Elizabeth ; but she^ being in this 
as in otlier cases disposed to bear the matter out by 
her great superiority of power, returned no satisfac- 
tory answer. The intercourse between the wardens 
became then of a more personal character; and Buccleuch 
sent a challenge to lord Scrooxie, as having offered liiin a 
personal affront in the discharge of his office. Scroope 
returned for answer, th|> tfie commands of the queen 
engaged him in more inq>ortant matters than the chas- 
tisement of the Scottish warden, and left him not at 
liberty to accept his challenge. Being thus refused alike 
public and private satisfaction, Buedfeuch resolved to 
resort to measures irf extremity, and obtain by means of 
his own force thatnredress which was otherwise denied 
him. Being the ghief of a numerous clan, he had no 
difficulty in assembling 300 chosen horsemen at Wood- 
houselee upon the Esk, the nearest point to the castle of 
Carlisle upon the *Scq^ttish marches, and not abow vUn or 
twelve miles distance from that fortress. The hour of 
rendezvous was after sunset ; and the night, dark and 
mistj, concealed their march through the English fron- 
tier. They arrived without being perceived under ^ 
castle of Carlisle, where the Scottish warden, taking post 
opposite to the northern gate of the town, ordered a party 
of fifty of his followers to dismount and attempt to scale 
the walls of the castle with ladders, which had been pro- 
vided for the purpose. The ladders being found too short, 
the assailants attacked a small postern-gate with iron 
instruments and mining tools, which they had also in 
readiness : the door giving way, the Scots forced their 
way into the castle, repulsing and bearing down suchsof 
the English guards ‘as pressed forwards to the defence of 
the place. The alarm was now given. The bjacon on • 
the castle was lighted, die drums beat, and the bell of the 
cadiedral church and w%tch-bell of the mote-hall were 
rung, as in cases of utmost alarm. To this din die Scots 
without the casde added their wild shouts ; and the sound 
A A 3 
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of their trumpets increased the confusion^ of which 
none of the sleepers so unseasonably awakened could con- 
ceive the cause. In the mean while the assailants of the 
castle had delivered their countryman. Will of Kinmont. 
In passing through the court-yard he failed not to call out 
a lusty good night at lord Bcroope*s window, and another 
under that of Salkeld, the constable of the castle. The as- 
sailants then made their retreat, abstaining strictly, for 
^ such was their charge, from (aking any booty, or doing any 
violence which was not absolvj|ely necessary for execut- 
ing the purpose for which they came. Some prisoners 
were taken and brought before Buccleuch, who dismissed 
them courteously, charging the most considerable among 
them with a message to the constable of the castle, whom, 
he said, he accounted a more honourable man than lord 
Scroope, who had declined his challenge; telling him 
what had been done was acted by the command of him 
the lord of Liddesdale; and that if, as a man of honour> 
he sought a gallant revenge, he had only to come forth 
and Aawounter with those who were willing to maintain 
what they had dared to do. He then retreated into Scot- 
land with his banner displayed and his trumpets sounding, 
and reached his domains with the delivered man iif per- 
tet safety. 

The general spirit of the people of Scotland received 
the account of this stratagem of war with the highest 
applause. It seemed a revival of the ancient spirit 
which had so L.ig enabled Scotland to protect her inde- 
pendence against a superior enemy ; and the common 
saying among the people was, that such an act of vassal- 
age had not been performed in Scotland since the time of 
sir William Wallace. Elizabeth, on the contrary, was 
highly offended ; and either could not perceive, or would 
not acknowledge, that the fault of her own officer had 
given occasion to a retaliation, which, every thing con- 
sidered, had been conducted with extreme moderation. 
By the queen's directions her ambassador lodged a vio- 
lent complaint before the Scottish parliament, setting 
forth that the lord of Liddesdale had invaded the 
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queen of Eiigland’s casde^ wouii(1e<l her subjects^ done 
violence^ and offered dishonour to her country^ and to her 
warden ; and as these insults had been offered during 
the time of profound peacc^ she required that the person 
of Buccleuch should be surrendered to England^ to be 
treated according to his demerits. The matter was con- 
ducted with great solemnity ; the king himself urging 
to the parliament the necessity of giving satisfaction to 
Elizabeth^ and the secretary arguing the question in 
behalf of Buccleuch. The parliament came to a decision, ~ 
that the recovery of a pniBner unlawfully taken, achieved 
with such circumstances of moderation, was in itself 
lawful ; and that to deliver Buccleuch to be punished for 
such an action would be totally unreasonable, and tend 
to the degradation of the king and whole realm of Scot- 
land. The matter was summed uji by the secretary, who 
said with a loud voice, tliat sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch 
should pass into England when it should please the king 
himself to go thither, and not sooner. To escape the 
risk of displeasing Elizabeth, James, notwithstanding this 
spirited decision, personally requested of Buccldtlch that 
he would present himself of his own free will before the 
queen of England, under the assurance that he shouhl be 
permitted to return in honour and safety. Buccleuch rea- 
dily agreed to a compromise which was to satisfy Eli^|(^ 
beUi’s point of honour, and relieve James from a serious 
difficulty. It is said, by tradition, that when lie presented 
himself before Elizabeth, the queen asked him, with the 
air of imposing dignity, which she knew so well liow to 
assume, how he had dared to commit so great an outrage 
in her dominions ? May it please you, madam,*’ an- 
swered the border chief, 1 know not the thing that a 
man dares not do.” Elizabeth was pleased with his 
spirit; and having detained him for some time at^er 
court, dismissed him with tokens of honour and regard, 
thus extinguishing the last spark of that conflagration of * 
hostility which hsid raged between England and Scotland 
for perhaps twenty centuries. 

It would have been an ill time for Elizabeth and 
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James to have harboured any tiiscord which might be 
forborne^ since Philip of Spain was again agitating the 
most gigantic schemes for the conquest of Britain. This 
occasioned the deepest anxiety on the part of king James, 
embarrassed as he was by the difficulty of dealing between 
the catholic lords so lately in rebellion and the ministers 
of the church. Huntley, Angus, and Errol had wandered 
in foreign jiarts since the king's march into the north 
and the end of their rebellion. Finding their reception 
and entertainment colder expected, they began 

to cast their eye back to theillWhi country, aware that 
they would find little opposition on the part of the king 
if they could only evade or satisfy the suspicions of tlie 
churchmen. The banished earls returned secretly into 
Scotland, and soon after sent a petition to the king 
and convention, praying for permission to reside in their 
own country, under security for their good behaviour. 
The king laid this petition before a convention which 
met at Falkland upon the 12th of August, together with 
these sensible observations: only one of two courses, 
he saiit,' could be pursued towards these unfortunate 
noblemen : either iliey must be utterly destroyed and 
exterminated, with their whole race ami family, a tayk of 
some difficulty, and of a most vindictive and unchristian 
<*l|iracter,. or else they must be admitted to pardon upon 
expressing a humble acknowledgment of their offence, 
and finding security for the safety of the church. It 
was therefore agreed by the convention, that the petition 
of the earls should be granted upon such conditions as 
the king in council should attach to the boon so con- 
ferred. 

When this news transpired, the jealousy of the church 
^ was excited to the most violent and unreasonable degree. , 
Thh minister's held meetings, wrote circular letters, com- 
manded the churchmen to read from every pulpit the 
excommunication of the catholic lords, and ei^oined 
them to imposa the same sentence on all those who should 
show the least attachment to die popish rdigion, or dis- 
position to favour the catholic earls. . They summoned 
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a committee of the m^st eminent clergymen^ and en- 
joined them to come to Edinburgh^ where, with tlie 
ministers of that city, they were to form a permanent 
committee, called the Standing Council of the Church, 
with power to exert the supreme authority of the whole 
body in case of any apparent danger to the ecclesiastical 
establishment. These violent measures greatly offended 
the king, who was desirous that his subjects, both catho- 
lics and presbyterians, should live peaceably together, 
attach themselves to hj^^(A^erntnent, and abstain from ^ 
domestfc quarrels, rw^his purpose, he xdeaded for 
some terms of reconciliation with Mr. Robert Bruce, a 
minister of talents and respectability, with whom he had 
hitherto been on good terms. With difficulty Bruce was 
brought to allow that Angus and Errol might be admitted 
to remission on the part of the church; but sternly insisted 
that Huntley, the most able as well as most powerful 
of the three, should be declared incapable of pardon. 

Your grace,” said the preacher, with an unusual degree 
of insolence, may make your choice between^luntley 
and me ; but you cannot have the friendship of both.” 

While the king and the church were on these evil 
teri^s with each other, slight causes, arising from the 
want of sense and temperance of individuals, occurred 
every moment to add fuel to the flame. One Blacky 
clergyman of warm passions and contemptible under- 
standing, had, in a sermon at St. Andrew's, cast forth 
the most bitter and despiteful reproaches against the 
king and queen^ the judges, and servants of the crown, 
and Elizabeth herself. The king took this oppor- 
tunity to act upon the resolution formed to check the 
insolence of the ministers, and he caused Mr. Black to 
be. cited to appear before the privy council. The chafes 
eontained in the summons against this turbulent clergy- 
man accused him, first, of having affirmed in tl^ pulpit,' 
that the popish lords had returned into the country 
with his majesty’s knowledge, and upon«hiB assurance; 
and of having said, that, in so doing, James had dis- 
covered the treaphery of his heart. Secondly, he was 
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charged witli having called all Kings the devil’s bairns; 
addings that the devil was in the courts and in the guiders 
of it. Thirdly, in his prayer tur the queen he was charged 
with having used these words : — We must pray for 
her, for the fashion ; but we have no cause ; she will 
never do us good.” Fourtlily, that he had called tlic 
queen of England an atheist. Fifthly, that he had dis- 
cussed a suspension, granted by the lords of session, in the 
pulpit, and called them miscreants and bribers. Sixthly, 
that, speaking of the nobility, he^ said they were degene- 
rated, godless dissemblers, an^bnemies to the church ; 
likewise, speaking of Uie council, that he had called tliem 
holliglasses, cormorants, and men of no religion. Lastly, 
that he had convocated divers noblemen, barons, and 
others, within St. Andrew’s, in the month of June, 1594, 
caused them take arms, and «di vide themselves in troops 
of horse and fool, and had thereby usurped tlic power of 
the king and civil magistrate.* 

It would have been more than could» have been ex- 
pected,^at this unenlightened and fanatical period, that 
the church of Scotland, though containing many learned 
and wise men, should have viewed the polemical disputes 
betwixt the two religions with the liberality that di(\,not 
belong to the time: tliey would, in that case, have seen 
that pressing the king to the destruction and extermin- 
ation of three great and powerful barons, was involving 
him in a task neither easily accomplished nor suitable to 
his means, since Juneahad neither a standing army nor 
revenues capable of keeping one on foot. They would 
also have seen that the carls themselves could have no 
interest to assist the oppressive and ambitious designs of 
Philip the Second, unless they were driven to these extre- 
mities by exile from their country, plunder of their estates, ^ 
an<l oppression of Iheir consciences. This was not, how- 
ever, the reasoning of the times ; and the Roman church 
vfas in fact scarcely more intolerant than the kirk of 
Scotland, except that the latter was content to limit the 
rigour of their opinions to this world, and to allow that, 

• Spottlswoode'i History of the Church and State of Scotland, p.4l2t 
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in the next, a catholic*inight be capable of salvation. 
During their stay in this worlds the protestaifts alike 
invoked against those who dissented from them the cen- 
sures of the churcli and the sword of the temporal power. 
There was no rooin^ they contended, for toleration to 
papists, cither on the part of the king or on the part of 
the church. 

But although this severe doctrine was so deeply en- 
twined with their notions of church-government, it might 
have been expected that thefwiso and discreet among die 
ministers would have discerned the danger of useless and 
unnecessary quarrels with James, by such scandalous 
imputations as those for which Black was called before 
the council. It was the business and interest of the 
church to have instantly disavowed this rash man ; 
and by Imposing upon him. the censure and punishment 
of his own order, his spiritual superiors would have taken 
away from the king all the jealousy which he might other- 
wise have retained of the irresponsibility of the clergymen 
to the temporal power. They ought to have r^ollectcd, 
with some feeling of gratitude, that king James had 
abolished those acts of parliament passed in the year 
by which the clergy had been declared liable to 
censure and punishment in lay courts for offences com- 
mitted in the pulpit. Besides this, the position of James 
rendered it every year more politic to secure his power 
and favour. The prospects of king James's succession 
to the English throne became yearly nearer; and as he 
must be then invested with the power of a large and 
wealthy kingdom, it would have been of importance to 
have preserved his affection and good opinion while he 
was in the less powerful condition of a mere king of 
Scotland. 

But these reflections had no weight ; the clergy made 
the cause of Black that of the order at large : ^ey ^ain ^ 
revived the dispute concerning the ecclesiastical immihR- * 
ties, pretending that the clergymen in«the exercise of 
their office were only subject to the general assembly, 
and their other spiritual sujieriorB. For such doctrine as 
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he had promulgated from the pulpit^ the council of the 
church^'rhereforej enjoined Black to refuse to plead before 
the privy council^ or answer an} questions which might 
be there put to him ; and they ordered their resolutions 
on this head to be circulated through every presbytery in 
the kingdom^ and subscribed by every minister. It was 
now impossible for the king to give way ; and he must 
have either persevered in his purpose of piyiishing Black, 
or lost all estimation as a king who could not avenge 
the most flagrant and * injurious insults of the clergy. 
He published a proclamation for dissolving the com- 
mittee of ministers called the council of the church : 
it set forth that certain ministers residing in Edinburgh, 
and assuming authority over their brethren, had pre- 
sumed to publish a pajier declining the regal juris- 
diction, and calling on others to subscribe the same. 
The king, therefore, charged them by name to depart 
from the town, and return to their charges within 
twenty-four hours, under pain of treason. The com- 
missioUtt, thus in danger of being dissolved, applied first 
to the Octavians, who returned them a short answer, 
saying, that as these controversies were begun without 
their advice, they should end without their interfercfr.ee. 
The commissioners next applied to the king himself, who 
seemed very willing to accommodate the affair. If they 
would pass, he said, from the objections to the juris- 
diction of the privy council, or would declare that they 
only used them in a particular case, he would on his part 
desist from the prosecution of Black, notwithstanding 
the high indecency of his behaviour. As this accom- 
modation did not suit the clergy, although a consider- 
able portion voted for accepting it, they resolved to stand 
by ^eir proposed immunity. 

The king, highly displeased, caused the proclamation 
to be isf^ied, dissolving the commission of the church ; 
and though some attempts were made to accommodate 
the matter with' Mr. Black, it eiTded in the privy coun- 
cil proceeding against him, notwithstanding his daim of 
privilege. Having adduced proof of the offensive expres- 
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sions which he had usedf they declared him guilty of the 
scandalous charges brought against him^ and referred his 
punishment to the king. James^ though sufficiently jealous 
of his own authority^ was not unreasonably severe in the 
punishment. He appointed Black to be sent to the 
north for some time; and at the same time he required 
from the ministers^ that a bond of obedience to the king 
should be subscribed by each of them^ under pain of 
their stipends and means of living being sequestrated ; at 
the same time^ Black was ordered to depart upon Ills 
banishment. The clergy and their congregations were 
alarmed at these proceedings. Other reports^ as is usual 
in such cases^ augmented the fears and anxieties of men's 
minds. The king was^on his part^ informed that a nightly 
watcli was kept in Kdin burgh around the ministers' 
houses^ as if to defend them from some apprehended 
danger. James was so far moved by this intelligence^ 
that he was induced to command about twenty-four of 
the burgesses^ most zealous in the cause of the clergy^ to 
absent themselves from the town. ^ 

This increased the general suspicion of the churchy 
which w^as brought to a crisis by a letter receiveil by 
Robert Bruce, and by him communicated to Mr. Walter 
Balcanqual, who was to preach at the hour of sei-mon. 
The paper stated (falsely), that the ministers ought to 
look to themselves ; for Huntley had been with the king 
last night, and was the author of the proclamation against 
the ministers and citizens. The preacher, inflamed by 
this report, pronounced a fiery discourse, in which he cast 
gross reflections upon such statesmen as he concluded had 
given the king their advice in the late disputes with the 
church. Turning then to the nobles and baions who 
were present, he reminded them of the zeal shown ^ 
their forefathers in cstablisliing the reformeil religion, 
called upon them to follow the example of their pr^di^^fs- 
sors ; and for that puiqiose conjured them to assemble* 
after the sermon should be ended in a neighbouring place 
of w^orship, called tlie Little Kirk. While the clergy and 
the congregation, already much irritated, were heating 
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themselves and exasperating thtir mutual passions^ the 
king came to attend the sitting of the court of session^ 
which was then held in the ToJbooth, close to St. Giles's 
churchy in which these tumultuary scenes were exhibited. 
This vicinity made it an easy matter for the meeting 
which had been held in the Little Kirk to send a committee 
of their number to wait upon the king. They were ad- 
mitted to his presence^ and declared that they were sent 
by the meeting convened in the Little Kirk^ to bemoan 
the danger which was *threi.tened to religion. What 
danger does your wisdom apprehend..^" said the king^ 
angrily. The committee replied^ that the ministers and 
best affected people were banished from town ; that the 
lady Ilundey was received at court ; and that it was 
shrewdly suspected her husband himself was not far 
distant. And who are you,” said the king, who 
dare assemble contrary to my proclamation ? We 
are such as dare do more,” said the lord Lindsay, who 
was one of the deputies from the Little Kirk ; we are 
those vbo will not see religion pulled down.” At this 
time mlmbers of people thronged boldly into the room ; 
observing which, the king arose, and leaving the apart- 
ment in which he was sitting, retreated to a lower one, 
and commanded the doors to be shut. The committee 
gave to the crowd who were waiting in tlie Little Kirk 
an alarming account of their want of success. There 
is but one course to be taken,” said Lindsay, fiercely : 

let us stay to-^ether, such as are here, and stand by 
each other ; let us send for our friends and those who 
favour religion, and let the day be either theirs or ours.” 
This extravagant proposition was received by minds in 
a liiglily excited state ; for during the absence of the 
committee, a. clergyman named Cranstoun had been 
reading mtEdtitude the story of Haman, as a lesson 
anrTa^^rlate to die subject. A great alarm then arose,^ 

* some crying, God and the king I ” others, Gocl 
and the kirlo!” until the whole people of Edinburgh 
rose in arms, and none knew for what purpose. Some 
also called out, The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ! ” 
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Others shouted^ Bring forth the wicked Haman T* 
Mischief of some kind would certainly have been done^ 
had it not been for the sense and courage of a stout 
citizen named John Watt^ smithy who was principal 
deacon of tlie craftsmen of Edinburgh. He caused the 
artisans of the several incorporations to take arms^ and 
coming at their head, demanded to see his majesty. 
The king showed himself from the window, and receiv^ 
the loyal proffer of the citizens to live or die with him. 
The tumult being in some ikgreg composed, John Watt, 
with the trades as they are called, escorted the king safely 
to the abbey of llolyrood, and the night ended peaceably. 
In the mean time the clergy, and such barons, gentry, and 
citizens as adliered to them, drew up a petition to the 
following purpose: — Tliey prayed that professed papists 
should be sent from court ; that the president, the lord 
advocate, and Mr. Elphinstone should be discharged 
from the council, as enemies to religion ; that all the acts 
of council, proclamations and others unfavourable to reli- 
gion, passed within^the last dve weeks, should be repealed ; 
that the commissioners of the church, and the Vurgesses 
who were banished, should be recalled by proclamation ; 
that the order for subscribing the lK)nd of obedience 
should be discharged as prejudicial to the Gospel ; lastly, 
that an act of council should be made, recognising as 
lawful whatever had been done by the actors in that 
day’s disturbance. By the proposal of such high terms, 
wliich, indeed, comprehended every thing which was in 
question between the crown and the church, and decided 
all in favour of the latter, it is evident that the ministers 
entertained a mistaken belief that the victory was their 
own, if they could only maintain firmness enough to take 
advantage of the tumult, which, it was supposed, must 
have made a deep impression upon the king's mind. ']Phe 
petition was committed to the charge of a select iiarty of 
the assembled clergy and gentry ; and though me^li^j* 
was late and the night dqrk they were reqqjred to proceed 
to the palace without loss of time, to deliver it to James in 
person. As tliey left the town of Edinburgh, however. 
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and eiit^gbd the mori# courUjr. Siiburb of the Canonga^^ 
the PjliMn which they received were unfavourable to their 
mis^n. The laird of Bargany^ the principal person 
amongst them^^as taken aside by a frien^ who informed 
him^ that the Idng was irritated to the highest degree at 
the proceedings of the day^ and that whoever should apply 
to him with suifeh propo^s as he and his companions were 
entrusted with must necessarily be il}i^ danger of in- 
curring his severe displeasure. On receiving this inti- 
mation^ Bargany excpwd, ^liKnself ffbin proceeiling 
further upon the embassy ; and those who were conjoined 
' with him in the commission declined interfering in a 
.^iliilness from which die principal commissioner with- 
'^drew himself. So the purpose of the petition was no 
further insisted on that night. 

On the next morning a new scene opened. The king 
and council had left Ilolyrood early in die morning; and 
a proclamation was published at the cross of Edinburgh^ 
stating that the seditious and armed tumult of the 
preceding day^ the irreverence used towards his mi^- 
jesty's ^jerson, and the audacity of the clergymen^ by 
whom die citizens had been encouraged to put them- 
selves in arms, had rendered the capital an unfit place 
for the administration of justice. Therefore the coiirts 
of session, the sheriffs, and other judicial persons of 
every sort, Odiay^^cted with the courts of justice, were 
commanded to withdraw themselves from the said town 
of Edinburgh, a^d hold themselves in readiness to repair 
to such place as his majesty should assign ; and a strict 
prohibition was laid on all nobles, barons, and others, 
discharging them from assembling either in Edinburgh 
or elsewhere without his majesty's licence, under pain of 
his severe displeasure. 

^rhe trade iii'4:he metropolis at that time gready de- 
pended upon the residence of the nobility, gentry, and 
^iiie^a^ho attended the court, and that of the great 
number of residents brought thither to attend the courts 
of law. On such serious intimation of the king's dis- 
pleasure, the citizens began to consider the necessary 
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consequences to themselves and to fhe city^ anct looking 
sadly upon each other^ seemed generally to de$il‘e. that 
some accommodation might be resorted to. The minis- 
ters evinced gii^ater courage^ and used' their utmost 
endeavours to induce the laity to join theij^^ and to sub- 
scribe a bond^ which they drew up^ bindjjpg themselves 
to abide by the defence of .the protestanf religion in 
those points in which it was now assailed. They applied^ 
especially^ to the lord Haipilton and to the lord of 13uc- 
cleuch, inviting them to ' to Edinburgh^ and 

countenance the cause of religion. They resolved to 
excommunicate tlie lord president and the advocate^ and^ 
only postponed doing so that the ceremony might 
perfected with more solemnity at the next general assem- 
bly. Meanwhile they appointed fasts and sermons, in 
order to maintain ancl encourage the spirit of the people. 
The tenour of th^ discourses might be conceived from 
one preached by John Welsh in the High Church, in 
which he said the king was possessed with a devil, and 
that one devil being driven out of him, sevej^ worse 
were entered in the room thereof ; so that the subjects 
were legally entitled to arise and take the sword out of 
his hand, as in the case of the father of a family seized 
with a frenzy, whose children and servants are in these 
circumstances entitled to disarm and to bind him. They 
also spread reports that the earl of En^l had come as 
far as the Queen's Ferry with 500 horse, and had only 
returned on hearing of the tumult at Edinburgh. By 
thus taking upon themselves the odium of being the 
causers of the 'sedition, the ministers evidently showed 
that they remembered how Knox in the days of queen 
Mary had, by the energy of his preaching, animated the 
multitude, given courage to the nobility, kept alive hope 
when it was well nigh extinct, and remained victorious m 
the end. But they forgot that John Knox advocated, ^he 
general cause of reformation of the church and liberty ^ 
of conscience, while they only wished tOb interest the 
fiedingB of others in defence of immunities claimed by 
the clergy, the propriety of which was extremdy dubious: ■ 
VOL. II. B B 
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they also forgotten that tlfe nobles and barons who 
sto^ so ‘firmly by the fiTst IScottish reformei^ diad in 
their View the private advantages which mig^pwso to 
them from tlm. occupation of tlie property bd^ging to 
the catholi^^ sj|wch. The ministers on tlie present occa- 
sion had no^&h bribe to offer ; and they might have 
remembereclfthe proverb then current^ diat Men cannot 
lure hawks with empty hartds.” ■ ' 

It proved^ as might havpjHiMn ex{^cled : lord flamil- 
ton carried to the king tm^letter which invited him to 
■ ^%ut himself at the head of the godly baron s^ who by the 
il^lprd and motion of the blessed Spirit had gone to arms^ 
' j^ahd invited him to Edinburgh for that purpose. King 
James was extremely offended by this epistle^ addressed 
to one so near to him in blood. It does not appear 
what answer was made by Buccleuch^ to whom a similar 
invitation was made ; but he was certainly no way dis- 
posed to avail himself of it. 

The first vindictive movement of the king was a 
letter commanding the magistrates of Edinburgh to im- 
prison the ministers. They received timely information^ 
however ; and finding their hopes of obtaining die sup- 
port which they had expected altogether vain^ they fled 
to England^ to escape the displeasure of the king. Deput- 
ations were in vain sent by die town of Edinburgh; 
for although the sturdy John Watt was of the numW^ 
to whom^ probably^ James owed his life^ by his firmness 
during the tui..ult^ they could not obtain an audience of 
James. He said^ that fair and huud^ words could 
not excuse so gross a fault ; and that eraKong he should 
come to Edinburgh in person^ and let them know that he 
w-as their king.” The tumult was by the council de- 
clared to have been treason ; and all who were accom- 
pflees or maintoiners in the sune were declared liable to 
of traitors. Language was even hdd at court 
*‘'wm^*authorised more terrible suspicions ; for it had 
be^ said ' the destruction pf the city was the only' 
punishment which could atone for their sacrilegious in- 
surrection. 
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It wasj however, JamWs secret intention not to injure, 
but o|^ to intimidate and humble his capital. Fqr this 
purifi|i^^e summoned the attendants of highland 
nobles^ mil the chiefs of border clans with their fol- 
lowers, wild in speech, aspect, habit, a^^anners, for- 
midable from their renown as lawless ^ra^edators, and 
most likely to ‘strike terror into the mlKbitants of a 
peaceful metropolis, possessed of a comparative degree of 
wealth. Attended by suji^ jan ominous retinue James 
prepared to return to liis ^pital, in all the terrors of 
offended majesty surrounded by the means of vengean^ 

The alarm in the capital was great ; and is best^mp' . 
scribed by the burgher journalist Birrel, who witnema"'’ 
the scene and shared in the alarm : — On the last day 13.96, 
of December the king came to Ilolyrood House; and 
command was given, by open proclamation, that on the 
morrow the carl of Mar should keep the West Port, while 
lord Livingstone, Buccleuch, Cessford, and sundry others, 
should guard the High Street. At this time, and before, 
there wasf a great rumour among the townsmen that the 
king designed to send in Will of Kinmont, the common 
thief, with as many Southland-men as should plunder 
the town of Edinburgh. Upon this rumour the mer- 
chants took their merchandise out of tlicir booths or 
shops, and transported the same to the strongest houses 
that were in the town, where they remained with tlieir 
servants, looking for notliing but a general scene of 
plunder. In like manner the craftsmen and ordinary 
citizens remoml tliemselves with their best goods, as it 
were ten or tWllve households, into one which was the 
strongest house, and might be best defended from being 
spoiled or burned, and there watched, armed with hack- 
V but, pistol, jind such other weapons as might best defend 
them. J udge, gentle reader,” says the honest annalist, ** if 
}his were play !” Op the morning the streets and points 
of strength of the city were occupied by the lords 
appointed for that purpose, and the was thus 

placed at the absolute disposal of the sovereign. The 
king, attended by a great retinue of liis nobility, entered 
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the city, ^nd rode u'p the H|gh Street, through the ranks 
of these ttnwonted giUtards. The provost and magistrates 
made the submission on thslr knees, and undes^ent a 
long harangue upon the character of their offence. A 
large sum of money, the best mediator upon the occa- 
sion, was disbursed by the city to propitiate their sove- 
reign ; and Edinburgh was deprived for a time of several 
of its most honourable privileges. Notwithstanding there 
was among the citizens genej^^ congratulation and rejoic- 
ing at their escape, even on these hard terms, from ^Vill 
Kinmont, the Southland-men, and the fear of universal 
plunder. The effect of suppressed insurrection, especially 
if '^le explosion has been in no degree formidable, and if 
the extinction has been decisive, is always that of strength- 
ening the party against whom it has been raised. This 
proved eminently the case witli the tumults of Edin- 
burgh. The king availed himself of them to control 
the power of the church, as well in the violence used in 
their sermons as in several of their rights of jurisdiction 
and discipline. But the dispute between James and the 
church hi Scotland upon this occasion was productive 
of more lasting efiects, nor were the mortal offence and 
aversion which James entertained upon this occasion 
forgotten or forgiven during his whole reign. It wVs a 
sense of the violence displayed by the churchmen, not so 
much in inciting a meditated insurrection, for the tumult 
appears to have been entirely accidental, as the desire 
they showed avail tliemselves of the popular discon- 
tent to raise a civil war, which rendered James from 
that period desirous once more to introduce into tlie 
Scottish discipline die institution of bishops, by which, 
in the English and most Lutheran churches, the repub- 
lican systeni of Calvin was tempereil with a hierarchy of 
priesthood ; which united the whole order, to a certain" 
degree, with the crown. 

^^'^n^easy to see how, at an earlier period, the Scottish 
clergy, by Ai^their privileges moderately, might have 
insured a lon^ possession of them. For at the period 
of the king's return from Denmark he was favourably 
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disposed to their measures^ system^ and authority ; and, 
naturally inclined to peaco> would have been little .dis« 
posed to seek a quarrel with* so powerful a party, if they 
had shown the least disposition to abstain from an 
actual collision with his authority. As it was, the 
gauntlet was thrown down; nor was the contest desisted 
from until dissension and blood of a whole century had 
at length brought the dispute to a termination. 

James had, indeed, reinstated the lay jurisdiction in 
all the powers of controlling tlnf church judicatories, or 
the clergy at large, in the full force*' .i which the re- 
straint had existed by the act 15S1<. But he was shrewd 
enough to jicrceive, that this could only lead to a per- 
petual contest of dubious issue, arising from collisions 
betwixt the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which 
the former might not be always willing to enforce, and 
which the clergy, in every instance, would be certain to 
resist. By introducing into the church a superior body 
of clergy, having a higher rank in the state and a place 
in the legislature, he hoped he might be able tc^vc the 
crown, with whom the promotion must necessarily rest, 
an influence among the clergy in general, and the power 
of securing a party of supporters in church assemblies 
and church judicatories. But in this ho was comx>elled 
to act with extreme caution. 

We have already mentioned, that the ancient order 
of bishops had fallen into general contempt with the 
clergy and people, their funds being seized on by the 
crown, and their persons held in contempt by the 
people at large. The king of Scots prevailed upon a 
commission of assembly to petition the parliament, that, 
as the clergy had during former' ages been entitled to 
representation in that body, which had lately been entir^y 
discontinued, a certain number of the most quahf ed of 
the clergy should again be entitled to a seat there^ AChP 
parliament, in compliance with this requtt^^nacted, that 
those ministers upon whom the king mi{|^4bnfer vacant 
bishopricks or abbacies, should hare the rig%€ of sitting in 
parliament ; but it was remitted to the general assembly 
• B B 3 
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of the church to declare what Vlegree of authority the 
members possessing this privilege should hold over their 
brethren in the church. This scheme was most fiercely 
opposed by the severe Calvinists^ with whom the generid 
quality of churchmen and its pure republican form was a 
principal recommendation of the presbyterian system. 
They were not deceived by the fair pretexts held out by 
the present scheme^ in which they saw at bottom the 
provision for an order of dergy privileged above their 
brethren by the enjoyment •of political power and su- 
perior right. ^^'Sover it as you list,” said an old Cal- 
vinist leader, busk it as bonnily as you will, I see the 
horns of the mitre.” But notwithstanding a determined 
opposition, the general assembly at length, by the exer- 
tion of much influence over individuals, and the hopes 
of preferment held out to many, was prevailed upon to 
declare the lawfulness of ministers sitting in parliament, 
and the expediency of tlie church having a representation 
there. These representatives, however, were to be 
chosen in the following manner ; — A general assembly 
of the church was to present a list of six persons to any 
benefice having title to a seat in parliament, out of which 
list the king should choose one for holding the same. 
All jurisdiction and authority over their brethren' was 
strictly renounced and prohibited by the persons so 
chosen; and although they were to be considered as 
the representatives of the ecclesiastical body in parlia- 
ment, strict precautions were taken, that, except in that 
body, the person promoted to a privileged benefice 
should be merely an ordinary pastor, bound to do his 
duty like others in his cure, and asserting no superiority 
over his brethren. This was only a step, in ^e pur- 
pose of James the Sixth, to introduce the hierarchy of 
bishops into the Scottish church. But he was content 
wi^[i Vhat he had gained, reckoning upon the power 
makihg’flg|tt|p: advances by degrees ; and the Calvin- 
ists, on thought this innovation dangerous 

less for its p^mit extent, than the probability of its lead- 
ing to further alterations. 
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CHAP. ^L. 

COWRIE COKSPIRACT. — CHARACTER OP COWRIE AND HIS BRO- 
THER. ALEXANDER KUTHVEN TELLS THE KING A SINGULAR 

STOllV TO INDUCE HIM TO COME TO HIS JIHOTHKH's CASTLE AT 

PERTH. JAMES GOES THITHER, AND IS COLDLY RECEIVED. 

ALEXANDER DECOYS HIM INTO A CABINET, AND THERE ASSAULTS 

HIM. THE KING ALARMS HIS RETINUE WITH HIS CRIES. 

THE TWO BROTHERS ARE SLAIN. THE KING IS IN DANGER 

FROM THE INCENSED POPUJi^CW:. — ^HE CANNOT CONVINCE THE 
CLERGY OF THE REALITY OF IIIS DANGER, AND HAS GREAT 
DIFFICULTY IN PREVAILING ON THEM RETURN THANKS 

TO HEAVEN FOR PROTECTING HIM. DIFFERENT THEORIES ON 

THE SUBJECT, AND THAT WHICH ACQUITS THE BROTHERS 
RUTHVEN, OR THE ELDER OF THEM, IS SHOWN TO BE AT- 
TENDED WITH FAR MORE IMPROBABILITY. — .SPROT*S LETTERS. 
THE HISTORY OF THAT DISCOVERY. THEY AFFORD A CON- 

SISTENT CLUE FOR CONJECTURING THE PURPOSE OF THE 

CONSPIRACY. TRIAL OF LOGAN AFTER DEATH. EXECUTION 

OF SPIIOT THE NOTARY. AN ATTEMPT TO CIVILISE THE 

HEBRIDES. IT IS UNSUCCESSFUL. 

Since tlic king had attained a decisive vioAory over . 
the discontented churchmen, Scotland had enjoyed, for 
so disorderly a country, an unusual degree of serenity. 
Bu 2 an event was now to take place, most singular in 
all its circumstances, which, in the first place, placed 
James's life in extreme hazard, and has since, even 
down to the present day, entailed upon his memory, 
though most unjustly, a degree of doubt, as if some point 
of policy or purpose of revenge had induced him to 
hazard a very desperate crime for the purpose of de- 
stroying two persons of noble birth. In fact, the cele- 
brated Gowrie conspiracy, which We are now approach- 
ing, is one of those mysterious transactions of which we 
can never expect a complete explanation ; since those 
calmly investigate or peruse history can never conceive 
the power of false views and erroneo^jll^tivoi .actings 
on the minds of men who, from >tron|^9p>eculiar ex- 
citement, engage in daAgerous, secret, sKpcriminal ad- 
ventures. They are generally undertaken by persoi^ 
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whose minds are so much warpecl»at the moment from the 
natural and moral bias, that the actors cannot be pro- 
perly termed sane, nor are the principles upon which they 
act such as can be estimated by men who, undisturbed 
by passion or prejudice, are in the ordinary possession 
of their reasoning powers. 

The reader must turn his recollection back to the raid 
of Kuthven, a treasonable violence committed upon the 
king's person while he was yet a boy. The earl of 
Gowrie, who lent his hpuse.^r the purposes of the con- 
spiracy, ^s coni||«lered a^itiS'principal conductor, and in 
the end became ils victim, being executed at Dundee in 
the manner already related. He left a large family 
of sons and daughters, who, by their father's death and 
coTihscation, were reduced to considerable necessity. 
The eldest son was, by the king's humanity, restored to 
the family estate and honours, in the year 1 586, and 
died two years afterwards, in 1588; he was succeeded 
by his second brother, John, the third carl of Gowrie, 
who went abroad in August, 1 594*. This nobleman was 
a youth n/f quick parts and fine accomplishments, and 
made great proficiency in all the graceful and manly 
exercises, which were supposed to be best taught in 
France and Italy. Neither did the young earl neglect tlie 
pursuits of learning and science, though, it may be 
observed, tliose which he most eagerly followed were 
such as promised to extend the knowledge of man beyond 
its natural spher^', and to engage those who persevere in 
them in difficult and mysterious undertakings of preca- 
rious success. This may be gathered from some indi- 
cations which appear in the proof concerning the earl’s 
character. It was said, that a party with which he was 
hunting having found and slain an adder in the moors, 
thtf earl of^ Gkiwrie told his companions, that had they ’ 
not' killed the reptile, he woulcl have shown them the 
4 K>we!f*i^ the CI^Ma of the Jews, by pronouncing such 
^ ^ arrested the adder, and made 

4t iS^able dfmaving the spot^ He was known, be- 
aidei^j'to carry upon him papers inscribed with spells 
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and characters^ contai^aing^ perhaps^ the horoscope of 
his nativity, and was angry when they were meddled 
with, or questions asked concerning them. His con- 
versation, at times, turned upon the subject of conspi- 
racies against princes; upon which he was known to 
observe, that all such plots as were upon record were 
foolishly devised, too many people being admitted into 
a secret which can only be safe and successful while 
concealed within the breast of the deviser. The clergy- 
man to whom he used this If^guage advised him to 
lay aside such speculations, and bcta]^hirnself to safer 
studies ; but the discourse was not o* kind to attract 
much attention at the time. These things were consi- 
dered as indicative of a turn to secrecy, and to machi- 
nations of a dangerous character. In the present age 
they can only be considered as traits of character. 

The earl of Gowrie's younger brother, Alexander 
Authven, was a young man of great hopes, and both 
were considered as possessing a share of the king's favour. 
Learned, handsome, young, and active, they belonged 
to the class of men which most readily attActed the 
king’s notice ; and generous, brave, and religious, to a 
degree not common with men so young, they were the 
darlings of the people. Alexander Ru^ven was made 
a gentleman of the bed-chamber ; one of his sisters ad- 
vanced to be a chief attendant upon the queen ; a con- 
siderable post in the government was designed for Gowrie 
himself ; and no house in the kingdom appeared more 
flourishing, at tlie very time when a number of violent 
and mysterious circumstances brought on its total ruin. 

On the 5th of August, l600, as the king, then re- ](;oo. 
siding at Falkland, had taken horse at day-break to fol- 
low his favourite exercise of stag-hunting, he was joined 
^ by Alexander Ruthven, ^o requested a private audietice, 
and communicated to James, as tliey rode togetlier, 
apart from the other huntsmen, a story pf a most extra- 4 
ordinary kind. He had been, he s^^iwalking near 
his brother’s house at 'Perth, when, in\ retired spot, 
he encountered a fellow of a down-looking aspect, and 
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altogether suspicions in his appearance^ who was wrapt" 
in a doak^ and seemed desirous to escape pbservation. 
Ruthven continued^ that^ conceiving it hia duty to lay 
hands on this man^ he had^ in doing- so^ discovered on 
his person a large pot full of gold pieces of foreign coin- 
egei He then deemed it his duty^ he said^ to carry the 
s^anger to his brother's castle^ and privately imprison 
him^ ill a remote apartment^ in order that his majesty 
might have the earliest information upon a subject so 
extraordinary ; he urg^d tho king, therefore, to ride 
with him instanjp^ to his brother, the carl of Gowric's 
castle, in the toU'n of Perth, examine the captive him- 
self, and secure the treasure for his own royal use. The 
king replied, that he saw no reason why the man should 
not be regularly examined by tlic magistrates of Perth, 
of whom the earl of Gowrie was provost. This pro- 
ceeding young Ruthven eagerly opposed ; alleging the 
necessity that a matter so mysterious should be subjected 
to the king's own scrutiny, so much deeper than that of 
any subject, and stating eagerly the risk of the treasure 
being ernCuCzzled, if any inferior person was to be trusted 
with the examination. He, therefore, repeatedly urged 
James instantly to ride with him to Perth ; and this in 
a manner so hurried and vehement, that the king ;ras 
induced to ask some of his attendants whether Ruthven 
had ever been known to be affected with fits of in- 
sanity: they replied, that they had never known him, 
save as a sober and sensible young man. Reassured by 
this information, feeling, it may be supposed, the com- 
pliment paid to Ills superior wisdom, and desirous to 
secure a windfall which did not often come in his way, 
James agreed that as soon as he had seen the buck 
killed he would accompany Alexander Ruthven to Perth, 
antf examine ttie prisoner. ^ 

13ui^i)g«the whole chase, which was a short one, 
•«^uthv«i hung upon the king, and at every opportunity 
which it afibr^iM plied him with earnest importunity to 
set upon Mfeioumey. It must be observed, that a 
pen£ named ^drew Henderson, a dependent upon the 
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earl of Gowrie^ and wh^sc part in affair is not the 
least extraordinary in the whole mystery^ was then at a 
distance in attendance upon Alexander Ruthven^ who^ 
after his conferences with the king^ ordered HendersoVi 
to ride back with the utmost speed to Perth^ and announce 
to the earl of Gowrie that the king was coming imme- 
diately to Gowrie House with a small company. Hen- 
derson reachefl Perth about ten o’clock in the morning. 
So soon as ever the earl saw him, he came apart from 
the persons with whom he Ivas speaking, and enquired 
secretly what tidings^ -»e had broiig?)^* him from his 
brother Ale?tander. Henderson delivered the message 
which he had received from Mr. Ruthven ; adding, he 
had no letter to his brother, which tlie earl of (Jowrie 
seemed to have expected. Henderson then asked what 
service his lordship had for him to do, who, within an 
hour afterwards, bid him put on his armour, as he had 
a highlander to take prisoner in the town of Perth. It 
does not appear that the earl of Gowrie at this time made 
any preparation to receive the king, although anprised of 
his approach, nor did he even put off the ser^cc of his 
own dinner until that of his msgesty should be x)rovided. 
On the contrary, he proceeded to his own meal, with one 
or two chance guests who happened to be in the castle, 
at the usual hour of half past tw^elve o'clock. Their 
rlinner \ras scarcely finished, when notice was given of 
the king's near approach. 

Upon the death of the stag, the king fulfilled his 
promise of riding to Perth with Mr. Ruthven ; but before 
this, which is materjal, by-die-bye, to the evidence of 
the case, he communicated to the duke of Lennox the 
story of the treasure which had been found. The duke 
replied, he did not think tlie tale a likely one. In con- 
sequence, perhaps, of this communication, the dpl^e, 
the earl of Mar, and a small train of gentlemen, fol- 
lowed the king to Perth. They were met by the. earl ^ 
of Gowrie, who, although he appeared^^Mlirprised at the 
visit, conducted him to his mansion large Gothic 
boiling, walled in and defended by towers, and having 
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a garden or pleasure-ground ^hicli extended straight 
down to tile river Tay. The Icing, according to etiquette, 
dined by himself. Lord Lennox, the carl of Mar, and 
hj[8 train, had their repast served in another apartment. 

dinner was cold and ill-arranged; and every thing 
Ixpcl' the air of haste and precipitation, which need not 
hare existed had the earl of Gowrie been disposed to 
avail himself of the timely information which he had 
received from Henderson. The conduct of the enter- 
tainer himself was cold> abitracted, and unequal, unlike 
to that expected^ from a subject who is honoured with 
the presence of ftis sovereign as a guest. When the king 
had dined, he good-humouredly reminded the earl of 
Gowrie that he ought to go into the next room and 
drink a cup of welcome to the lords and gentlemen of 
his train. Gowrie did so; and upon his leaving the 
room, his brother Alexander whispered to the king that 
this was the titting time to enquire into the business of 
the prisoner and the money jiot. The king was, appa« 
rently, not altogether void of suspicion, though proliably 
it extended no farther than a floating idea that Ruthven, 
whose talc and conduct were so extraordinary, might 
possibly, after all, be distracted. He had, therefore, in the 
course of their journey to Perth, privately desired Ihe 
duke of Lennox to take notice where he should pass with 
Alexander Ruthven, and to follow him. But as tliey 
were in sep^u-ate chambers, the duke had no opportunity 
to observe the charge given to him. 

Alexander Ruthven conducted the king from chamber 
to chamber, until he introduced hipi into a large gallery, 
at the angles of which were two rounds or turrets, which 
gave roon^ as is usual in such buildings, the one to a small 
closet or cabinet, the other to a private passage called 
tuk'npike stain ^ On Kuthven's opening that which con- 
stituted a cabinet, the king discovered, to his surprise, 

^ a man not bound or captive, but armed and at liberty. 

' This was Henderson, already mentioned, whom the 
^birothers had Oinployed in their plan, though they had 
4iot deemed it safe to trust him with its purpose. His 
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deposition borC, that aft#r his return from Falkland^ and 
his assuming lus armour by the earl’s orders^ Ciowrfe had 
asked him for the koy* of the gallery chamber. It was 
not at first to be founds so little were things prepared for 
an attemjit so dangerous. Being at length founds "the 
carl commanded Henderson to go there, and to act at he . 
should be directed by his brother Alexander, llendersoa 
obeyed with the unresisting and ready submission of a 
vassal of the time ; and iluthven planted him in tlie little 
cabinet in which he was feiiiid, and locked liiin in. 
These preparations made, the man bec’^e afraid where 
all this might end. Left alone in the ddnnet, he prayed 
to Ciod to guard him from approaching evil ; and after 
waiting about half an hour, Ruthven and the king 
appeared. The account of the extraordinary scene which 
followed rests upon the evidence of the king and Hen- 
derson. They agree in the main, but differ in several 
minute particulars. This is in no way surprising. Upon 
scarce any occasion do the witnesses of a perturbed, 
violent, and agitating scene agree minutely in narrating 
what has passed before tlieir eyes ; and there often exist 
circumstances of discrepancy much more remarkable than 
any that occur in the present case, which, nevertheless, 
are not considered as affecting the general truth and con- 
sistency of. the evidence. The truth is, that tlie surprise 
or shock which the mind receives when an individual 
witnesses any thing very extraordinary has an operation 
in preventing exact circumstantial recollection of what 
has passed, and the witness, insensibly on his own part, 
is, in the detail of minute particulars, extremely apt to 
substitute tlie suggesftbns of imagination for those of 
recollection. There may be also seen, in the varieties of 
the king's declaration and the evidence of Henderson, a 
uesire on tlie part of each to set his own conduct In 
the best point of view ; Henderson taking the merit of 
assisting the king in one or two instances, where James < 
ascribes his safety to his own personal exertions. 

The outline of the fact is this: Sc soon %aRtxthven and 
the king entered the cabinet, the former exchanged the 
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deference of a subject for the d^eanour of an assassin s 
he threw his hat upon his head^ snatched a dagger 
from the side of Andrew lIcndcnuMt^yand placing the 
point to tile king’s breast^ said^ l^ll^^you must be iny 
prisoner : — think on my father’s death.” Henderson 
pushed the weapon aside: as the king attempted to 
. speaks -Jtuthven replied, Hold your tongue, or, by 
J^Yen/you shall die.” — Alexander,” replied the king, 
^. libfiikaipon our intimacy, and remember, that at the 
til^e of your father’s deaths I was but a minor, and the 
cotihcil might Iv^e done any thing they pleased : — even 
should you slay ine you cannot possess the crown ; for I 
have both sons and daughters, and friends, and faitliful 
subjects, who will not leave my death unavenged.”-— 
Ruthven replied, by swearing that he neither sought the 
king’s life nor bloo(1. — What, then, is it you demand?'! 
said the king. — It is but a promise,” answered the 
conspirator, who seems to havp been irresolute, or in- 
timidated. — What promise ? ” demanded James ; and 
added, with becoming spirit, What though you were to 
take off your bat.” — My brother will tell you,” replied 
Ruthven, uncovering, in obedience to the king's com- 
mand. — " Fetch him hidier,” said the king. And Ruth-* 
ven, having first taken James’s word that he would^ not 
open the window or raise any alarm, left him, in order, 
as he pretended, to seek his brother, although, as Hen- 
derson says, he thinks that Ruthven never stirred from 
the gallery. He retired, most probably, only with the pur- 
pose of fortifying 1.' s own* failing resolution, or prepar- 
ing the means of binding the king. During his absence, 
the king demanded of Hendersoii. how he came there. 

As I live,” answered the poor man, much alarmed by 

S thaf had passed in his presence, I was shut up hero 
e a dog.” 'V'he king then asked if the Ruth vena 
Would do him any injury. As I live,” answered Hen^ 
derson, " I will die ere I witness it.” The king, finding 
this persoir his command, desired him to open the 
window oll^he turret. It had two, one of which looked 
down towards the castle garden 'and the river side, the 
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Other to the court-yard en front of tlie castle. The king, 
with the presence of mind which he seems to have main- 
tained during thfr.^h^le transaction, seeing that Hender- 
son opened the fcMNher of those windows, from which no 
alarm could be given, called out that he undid the wrong 
window. Henderson was going to the other, when 
lluthven again entered, with a garter in his h^^Ajd, and 
laid violent hands upon his majesty, declaring 
no remedy. James, replying with indignatidn r 
' was a free prince, and would pot be bound, resj^Mid 
lluthven manfully, and, though much inferior to him in 
strengtli and stature, had rather the better of the struggle. 
Henderson, who appears to have been confounded with 
terror, and divided l)etwixt his respect for the king and 
for his feudal lord, took no part in the struggle, otherwise 
than by snatcliing the garter from lluthven 's hand, and, 
as he says, Alexander’s hand from the king’s mouth. 
Ruthven had expected his co-operation ; for he exclaimed. 

Woe worth thee ! is there no help in thee?” Mean- 
time the king, by violent exertion, dragged the con- 
spirator as far as the second window, which Ifendersoa 
opened. The king then, still struggling with lluthven, 
called out Treason!” and "Hdp!” and was heard by 
his followers in the court-yard below. 

We must here give some account how the royal train 
came to be so opportunely witliin liearing of their master’s 
cries. After drinking the pledge which liad been recom- 
mended by the king, the duke of Lennox and the rest of 
the royal retinue arose from table; the former recollecting 
the charge which he had to follow his majesty, when he 
should see him go out with Ruthven. The earl of 
Gowrie, however, alleged, that the king desired to be 
private for a few minutes; and calling for the key of hia 
garden, carried his visitors to walk there until Janfes 
should descend. They had stayed there but a few 
minutes when John Cranstoun, a retainer or friend of ^ 
the earl, came into the garden, and said^that the king 
was on horseback, and fdready past the miWe of the 
Soudi Inch, upon his rethm to Falkland. The duke oS 
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Lennox and the other attendanls of conceiving 

them failing in their duty^ instantly hastened out of the 
garden towards the court>yard^ i||id called to horse. 
The porter at the gate informed them the king had not 
passed. As they stood in surprise^ tlie earl of Go wide 
entreated them to stay till he should obtain sure inform- 
ation concerning the king's motions. He entered the 
liouse^ and returning almost immediately^ declared that 
the king was actually set forth. The porter still contra- 
dicted the report of lijs nvister, replying to the royal 
attendants that king must be still in the mansion^ 
since he could nt« have gone out without his having seen 
him. ‘^Thou liest, knave!” exclaimed the earl ; and 
to reconcile his own account with that of his servant^ 
Cowrie alleged that the king was gone forth at a post- 
ern gate. It is impossible, my lord,” answered the 
porter, for I am in possession of the key of that 
postern.” During this dispute cries of treason and help 
were heard from the turret. That is the king's voice,” 
said the duke of Lennox, ^^be he. where he will.” 
James’s avtendants looked up to the window from whence 
the noise was heard, and perceived the head of the king 
partly thrust out at the window, inflamed by struggling, 
and a hand grasping him by the throat. The gre. ter 
part of the king’s attendants re-entered the mansion by 
the principal gate to hasten to their master’s assistance, 
while sir Thomas Erskine and others threw themselves 
upon the earl of Cowrie, accusing him of treason. Cow- 
rie, with the asns^ ^nce of Thomas Cranstoun and others 
his retainers and servants, extricated himself from their 
grasp, and at first fled a little way up the street ; then 
halted, and drew two swords, which, according to a 
fashion of the time practised in Italy, he carried in the 
sa'be scabba^. What will you do, my lord ? " saia ’ 
Cranstoun, who attended with the purpose of seconding 
him. I will either make my way to my own house,” 
said the earL .adopting, it would seem, a desperate reso- 
lution, " or T %ill die for it.'^!He rushed on, followed 
by Cranstoun and other ftieirarand domestics, who also' 
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'drew their swiCMis. ▲ lackey^ named Crookshanks^ 
threw a steel head-piece upon the carl's head as he 
passed. * 

A dreadful scene in the mean while was taking place 
inGowric PIousc. Lennox^ Mar^ and by far thegreatcr part 
of the king's attendants, endeavoured to find their way to 
the place of the king's confinement hy the public stair- 
case of the castle; but this only conducted them to die 
outer door of the gallery, within which, and from one of 
its extremities, opened the* fatal cabi et in which the 
king and Alexander lluthveii were sti\l grappling witli 
each other. i 

'It must be remembere<l, that a scene, the details of which 
take some time in narrating, passed in tlie course of two 
or three minutes. Sir John Ramsay, a page of James, 
who had in keeping his majesty's hawk, had heard 
James's cry of distress ; and while the other attendants 
of the king ran up the main staircase, he lighted by 
accident upon a small turnpike or winding stair, which 
led to the cabinet in which the struggle was still taking 
place. Alarmed by the noise and shuffling of feet, he 
exerted his whole strength in such a manner as to force 
open the door at the head of that turnpike, which intro- 
duced him into the fatal cabinet. The king and Ruthven 
were still wrestling together; and although James had 
forced his antagonist almost upon his knees, lluthveii 
had still his hand upon James's face and mouth, lie 
also saw another form, that of the passi^^e Andrew Hen- 
derson, who left the closet almost the instant he saw 
Ramsay enter. 

The page, at the sight of his master’s danger, cast the 
king's hawk from his hand, and drew his whinger, or 
hunting sword. The king, at that moment of emergein^, 
called out, Fie ! strike him low, for he- has a pine 
doublet,” — meaning a secret shirt of mail under his gar- 

* Cranstoiin, for the least circumstance is of importance in a case of mi. 
nute evidence, called to one Craigeugelt to keep the ^ett, ineaiiing a 
postern giving exit to a serrat staircase which cfcsccndeB from the gallery 
Into the court Craigeugelt, "laiJfftMidiiigly, seconded by others, defended 
that door, which had already, howd^cr, ^ven access to some of the king^ 
retinue. 

roi.. II. ^ o . 
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ments. Ramsay stabbed Ru^vcn accordingly ; and 
James lending his assistance^ they thrust tlie wounded 
man down the turnpike by which Ramsay had ascended. 
Voices and steps were now heard advancing upwards; 
and Ramsay knowing the accents called out to sir Tliomas 
Srskine to come up the turnpike stair^ even to the head. 
Sir lliomas Erskine was accompanied by sir Hugh 
Harris^ the king's physician^ a lame man^ and unfit for 
fighting. Near the bottom of the turnpike sir Thomas 
Erskine in liis ascent met Ruthven^ bleeding in the face 
and neck, and galled out, Fie ! strike ! this is the 
traitor ; '* on wmch Alexander Rutliveii was run through 
the body, having only breath remaining to say, Alas ! 
I had no blame of it.'' 

Sir Tliomas Erskine presseil to the head of tlie stair* 
case, where he found the king and Ramsay alone. I 
thought,” said Erskine, your majesty would have 
trusted me so much as at least to have commanded me 
to await at the door for your protection, if you had not 
thought^it meet to take me with you.” James replied, 
and the words first spoken in such a moment of agita* 
tioii are always worthy of notice, Alas ! the traitor 
deceived me in that as he did in the rest ; for I com- 
manded him to bring you to me, but he only went* out 
and locked the door.” 

At this point of the extraordinary transaction the 
earl of Gowrie entered with a drawn sword in each 
hand, a steel bonnet on his head, and six servants fol- 
lowing him in arms. In the chamber there were only 
three of the king’s retinue, sir Hugh Harris, sir John 
Ramsay, and sir Thomas Erskine, with one Wilson, a 
servant. Of these, sir Hugh Harris might be consi- 
dered as unfit for combat. They thrust the king back 
into the tuTre.’ closet, and turned to encounter Gowrie 
and his servants, exasperated as they Were by the death 
of Alexander Ruthven, whose body they had found at 
the bottom ^ the turnpike stair. The battle was for a 
short time fierce and unequal on the part of the king's 
letinue; but Erskine having exclaimed to the earl of 
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Gowrie, Traitor, ydb. have slain our master, and now 
you would murder us!” the earl, as if astonished, 
dropped tlie point of his sword, and Erskine in the same 
moment ran him tlirough the body. The thrust was 
fatal, and the earl fell dead, without a single word. His 
servants and assistants fled.* 

The uproar was not yet over : a dreadful noise was 
heard at the door of the gallery. This proved to be the 
duke of Lennox, the earl of Mar, and the greater part 
of the king's attendants, wh6 had come up the main stair 
of the castle, found the door of the gallery locked, and, 
hearing the clashing of swords and tt^iult within, were 
endeavouring to force their entrance by violence. Those 
within having learnt who they were undid the door to 
admit them, and thus the king's retinue was assembled 
around him in the gallery. 

But the adventures of the day were not yet closed, nor 
its dangers ended, 'fhe deceased earl of Gowrie had 
been exceedingly beloved in the town of Perth, of 
which he was provost. His retainers^ whe^ had seen 
him fall, and probably knew nothing more than that 
he had been slain by the king’s attendants, spread a 
wild alarm through tlie town, calling out, Alurder and 
revenge ! A furious multitude was sj^cedily assem- 
bled, who ran headlong to Gowrie House ; some carry- 
ing a large beam to be used as a battering-ram, others 
calling for powder to blow up the mansion ; and all de- 
claring that if their provost was not delivered to them 
in safety, the king and his green-coats should smoke for it. 
The domestics of Gowrie were among the populace, call- 
ing loudly that they were all unworthy of such a provost 
who would not fight in revenge of his death. The mo- 
ment seemed extremely critical ; for the king's reti|^uc 
had no weapons but hunting-knives, and especially had 

* The kiii!;'s composure duriuK this dangerous tumult was marked by 
singular circumstance. The hawk which Kamsay had, in the first tnoment 
of iilarm, flung from his hand, was flying at lar|$c thrMigli the ii])artment ; 
and the king, either fk-orn instinctive habit, which wjir^Bometiines govern 
men’s motions iii moments of great danger, or rl->e from a presence of mind 
little consistent with his general character, put his foot upon the leash, 
•ad so kept the bird safe during the mortal Msulile. 

o o 2 
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no fire-arms. The magistrate# of the town^ however^ 
threw themselves among the rioters^ and by their re- 
monstrances assuaged then Airy. The king himself 
spoke to them from the window, — gave some inform- 
ation of the circumstances in which he was placed, and 
succeeded in pacifying the tumult and dispersing the 
rioters. After all was quiet he returned to f'alkland, 
having passed through a day of great peril and violent 
excitation. 

The scene which had pa^cd was of a most unintelli- 
gible description, and for a length of time nothing seemed 
to render it expl^able. Henderson, who had played so 
strange and passive a part, surrendered on promise of 
pardon, but his evidence threw very little light upon the 
extraordinary transaction. According to his own ac- 
count, he knew nothing earthly about the traitorous trans- 
action to which he had so strangely been a witness. Three 
friends and servants of the earl of Gowrie who had as- 
sisted him in his battles with the king’s retinue, and 
were afterwards officious and active in the tumult, were 
tried, condemned, and executetl, protesting with their 
last breath they knew nothing about the transactions of 
the day further than that they took part witli their master. 
Viewed in every light, the conspiracy seemed to 'the 
public one of the darkest and most extraordinary which 
ever agitated the general mind; and it cannot be wondered 
that very different conclusions were formed concerning 
it. The king was particularly touched in point of ho- 
nour in making good his own story ; but experienced no 
small difficulty from the mystery which hung over the 
bloody incident. Faction and religious prejudice lent 
their aid to disturb men's comprehension of what was in 
itself so mystical. Many doubted the king’s report alto- 
gether, and cciiceived it more .likely that the brothers 
should have fallen by some deceit on the part of the king 
and court, than that they should have attempted treason 
against the Iffe or liberty of the sovereign in circum- 
stances so very improbable. Many of the clergymen, 
particularly, continued to retain most absolute incredulity 
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Upon tlie subject ; and^ic was thought no bad politician 
who found an evasion by sayings that he believed the 
story because the king told it; but that he would not 
have given credit to his own eyes had he seen it. 

The ministers of Edinburgh were peculiarly resolute 
in refusing to give avowed credit to the king’s account 
of the conspiracy^ and took the most public measures to 
show their incredulity. The council having required 
them to return solemn thanks from their pulpits for tJie 
deliverance of James^ they excised themselves^ saying, 
that they had no acquaintance with the. particulars of the 
danger which the king was saiil to ifave escaped. It 
was readied to them, that their minute acquaintance with 
the affair was not necessary ; it was enough for them to 
know that the king had been delivered from a great 
danger. They answered, 'with imperturbable pertinacity, 
that the pulpit being the chair of truth, nothing ought 
to be said from thence of which the speaker was not 
himself ^lerfectly convinced. This mode of appealing 
to his subjects being intercepted, the king giused the 
privy council to appear in public at the market-cross, 
where the bishop of Jloss, after a narrative of the king’s 
danger and deliverance, expressed a public thanksgiving, 
in which the populace seemed frankly to join. On the 
Monday following the king attended in person at the 
market-cross, where a sermon was preached by his own 
minister, Mr. Patrick Galloway, in which he dilated on all 
the particulars of the conspiracy. An order for a solemn 
and public thanksgiving on a day fixed was then sen 
forth, and the divines who sliould scruple to perform the 
duty of the day were threatened with banishment. Most 
of the recusants submitted, after some altercation. You 
- have heard me, you have heard my minister ; what 
surance can you desire more?" said the king. — " Your 
majesty,” said one of these reverend men, “ ought not to ^ 
have been so hasty as to have slain the master of Ruthven 
upon the spot : you should have had th^^Sfear of heaven 
before your eyes.” — The king, irritated beyond patience, 
replied, I tell thee, man, 1 had neither heaven nor 
c o 3 
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hell before my eyes: I was in mortal fear of my life.” All 
the clergy at length submitted to the king's pleasure^ 
except the reverend Robert Bruce, who could be brought 
no further than to say^ he would reverence his majesty's 
reports of the accident ; but could not say he was per- 
suaded of the truth of it. He was banished for his 
incredulity, and repaired to France. 

The parliament, by giving the fullest credit to the 
king’s account of the accident, may be supposed to have 
designed to console him for tfie incredulity of the clergy. 
They heard the witnesses upon the trial, and not only 
pronounced sentence of forfeiture against the deceased 
brothers, but disinherited their whole posterity, and pro- 
scribed the very name of lluthven. Honourable rewards 
and titles were bestowed on sir Thomas Erskine, sir John 
Ramsay, and sir Hugh Harris, who had been the in- 
struments of James’s preservation. Alms were dis- 
persed, and every other means adopted which could 
impress upon the people the reality of the king’s dan- 
ger and the sincerity of his gratitude to Heaven for a 
providential deliverance. But it is an observation of 
Tacitus, that one of the misfortunes of princes is, that 
conspiracies against them are not believed until tly»y 
are carried into fatal effect. A considerable party in 
James's kingdom, thinking, ])erhaps, better of his 
audacity and worse of his morals than either the one 
or the other deserved, still refused to believe that the 
king’s danger ha ’ been real, or the death of Gowrie 
and his brother on the memorable fifth of August excus- 
able. Their arguments rested upon the string of im- 
probabilities of which it is impossible to divest the story, 
and which, indeed, can only be refuted by opposing to 
thefn the greater difficulties which attend the embracing'’ 
a different solution. It was said to be grossly impro- 
^bable that, meditating so violent an action, a principal 
part should have been entrusted to a man like Henderson, 
totally unacquolhted with the deep purpose in which he 
was engaged, and, as it appeared, of too vacillating and 
hesitating a character to give the support required and 
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expected ; it was noticed that his evidence, though in 
general it agreed witli the narrative of James himself, 
differed, as we have already observed, in some more mi-< 
nute particulars. 

It was also remarked, that, supposing the conspiracy to 
be real, every circumstance necessary to carry it into 
effect was left unprovided till the very last moment. 
The key of the gallery chamber, the designed place of 
the attack on the king's person, had to be sought for 
only an hour or two before Jafhes’s arrival at Perth ; 
and so little preparation seemed to be made for any deed 
of violence, that when liuthven waifl^d to intimidate 
James into submission, he was obliged to snatch out 
Henderson’s dagger, having no weapon of his own but a 
walking rapier. Their train were no less unprovided. 
Craigengelt, lord Gowrie's steward, sought his own room 
and Jiis master’s ere he could light on the two-handed 
sword which he use<l in the fray. In short, all was so 
ill prepared, tliat huntsmen might be said to take more 
precaution and make greater preparation for destroying a 
stag than tlic&c men thought necessary to the murder of 
a king. 

Others liave been disposed to allow a liyjjotliesis, in- 
ferring that Alexander Rutliveii, actuated by some wild 
passion of his own, was actually guilty of the attack 
upon the king's person, but that his brother was not 
conscious of it, nor accessary to it. They who hold 
this opinion insist that the earl’s own conduct is to be 
very naturally explained by the circumstances as they 
arose. H^hen sir Thomas Erskine, say they, assailed 
die earl of Gowrie before the gate of his house, nothing 
was so natural as that he should shake him off^ or diat 
having freed himself from Erskine’s grii>e, he should 
attempt to regain his own casde ; or, finally, that find- 
ing his brother’s dead body lying across the threshold, ^ 
the earl should have attempted to revenge it upon those 
of the king’s retinue whom he found ^di hands and 
swords bloody from the recent slaugliter. They found, 
too, on tlicsc the minute circumstance of Gowrie’s deadi ; 
c 0 4 
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and remark^ that when he was ciiarged with the king's 
murder he sunk his swurd's point in astonishment^ and 
omitted to parry the fatal thrust which was in that mo- 
ment dealt to him. 

We shall mention what occurs in confutation of this 
last hypothesis, before noticing the opinion of those who 
deem both brothers alike innocent. 

The conduct of Alexander Ruthven, mysterious 
enough under any circumstances, approaches the verge 
of madness, if we suppose liim acting without instruc- 
tions and the co-operation of Cowrie. What end could 
his conspiracy in Such a case have aimed at? If merely to 
the king’s death, many modes of effecting it would have 
been preferable to doing the deed in a house not his own, 
and wliere the only servant whom he could get to assist 
him in the execution was of sucli a complexion as Hen- 
derson, alike ignorant of the conspiracy and without the 
will to assist him in it. 

If it was Alexander Ruth veil's only object to deprive the 
king of hifv. liberty, what benefit couhl he have derived, or 
by what force have executed, such a purpose ? If we 
suppose him to have acted alone in the affair, we can 
only suppose his motive to have been some sudden fit^pf 
insanity ; a supposition not to be resorted to, when any 
less violent mode of solution remains. 

But ceasing to argue upon presumptions, there is po- 
sitive evidence enough in tlie case to show that the earl 
of Cowrie was xquainted with, and consequently the 
principal conductor of, the whole of the enterprise. 
This appears from the following circumstances of real 
evidence : — First, when Henderson brought word to the 
earl of Cowrie that the king was coming with a small train 
to Jiine with him, he told him nothing but what Cowrie? 
seemed to expect. He questioned Henderson how the 
king received Alexander, and seemed well acquainted 
with his brother's morning expedition to Falkland. Yet, 
instead of making provision to receive the intended 
honour, he commanded his own dinner to be served up, 
and made no preparations for that of the king; evi- 
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dently to impress up8n all who should witness this 
events the idea that the king arrived at Gowrie House 
totally unexpected by the owner. Secondly, it was 
Gowrie himself who commanded the key of the gallery- 
chamber to be produced ; and it was he, no less, by 
whose orders Henderson put on his armour, and attended 
upon the commands of Alexander Ruthven, by whom 
he was j^l^ced in tlie fatal closet ; he was, therefore, 
active in preparing the scene, and dis})osing the actors 
in the drama which followed. Easily, the conduct of the 
earl of Gowrie, at the moment when Lennox and the other 
lords arose from table, was decisive, to his acquaint- 
ance with and accession to the conspiracy. He imi'.osed 
upon them a story, that the king had withdrawn for an in- 
terval, and led them into the garden, where presently 
afterwards a cry arose, that the king was already on 
horseback, and half-way through the Inch on his re- 
turn to Falkland. It is remarkable that Mr. Tliomas 
Cranstoun was the most active in propagating this 
false report. On his examination he statq^l, that he 
caught it up from some persons wdio were buzzing such 
a rumour around him; but it is more probable he received 
it from the earl himself. At least it is certain, that 
wlicn Cowrie's porter contradicted the report of the king 
having gone oif^ the carl was very angry with his ser- 
vant, and continued to assert that the king was gone, 
having passed through a small postern gate. Contradicted 
in tliis circumstantial falsehood, also, the earl of Cowrie 
undertook to procure the lords genuine information of the 
king's motions, and ran, under that pretext, into the castle ; 
and although he neither did nor could have seen the king, 
who was at that moment grappling with his brother, he 
returned to his guests, who were becoming anxious, 
with the positive assurance that James had actually left 
the castle. ' This chain of real evidence plainly evinces^ 
that the earl of Gowrie w^as apprised of his brother's 
conspiracy, and took measures, in turn? for disguising 
its commencement, and for carrying through the i)erpe- 
tration. If he had succeeded in his last attempt, to get 
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rid^ namely^ of the king’s retinnd^ the coast would have 
been clcar^ for an hour at least ; and that space would 
have been time enough to dispose of his majesty’s per- 
son in the manner which it is most probable the con- 
spirators had in view. 

More generally^ if we incline to disbelieve king James’s 
account of the Cirowrie conspiracy^ we shall find ourselves 
obliged to adopt a system beset by more and greater im- 
probabilitiesj and far less supported by any thing like evi- 
dence. Some scraps of tradition are indeed quoted as con- 
tradictory of the king’s report, and there are two or three 
incoherences in tht evidence, as we have endeavoured to 
show is often tlie case where various eye-witnesses give an 
account of the same agitating seene ; but what species of 
suppositions are we to receive, if we are to adopt the idea 
that the king was laying a snare for Gowrie and Alexander 
Ruthven, instead of his being exposed to one at their 
hands ? Wc must suppose that a monarch remarkable for 
timidity, and by no means thirsty of blood, had devised a 
scheme fo^. murdering two noble individuals to whose 
whole family, and especially to themselves personally, he 
had shown great marks of favour. For the execution of 
this purpose, we must hold James to have repaired sud- 
denly to Gowrie House, a strong building, filled with the 
servants of the earl, and situated in a town where he 
was provost, and greatly beloved by the citizens. Far 
from selecting any part of his train, a few attendants fol- 
low him at random, with their hunting equipage, and 
armed only with hangers for hunting. Was this a retinue 
with which James, or a much more valiant man, would 
have thought of attempting the slaughter of two noble- 
men ? Such an idea cannot lie entertained without revers- 
ingjtivcry nbtion which wc have, not only of James’s con- 
stitutional timidity, and the natural lenity and humanity 
^of his disposition, but of his common sense and share in 
die instinct of self-preservation. The argument founded 
on the absurdity* of the accusation might be carried still 
farther; for how is it possible to account for the king’s 
going apart, without an attendant, into die recesses of an 
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unknown house^ himself the sole companion of one of 
the men whom he meant to murder^ who^ as it is proved^ 
was supported by a retainer in complete armour, the king 
himself not having even a sword at his side ? Tliese are 
suppositions too gross to be admitted. Again, if we 
admit the conspiracy to have been the king's strata- 
gem, we must suppose the earl of Gowrie to have been 
the object of the royal hatred in the principal degree, 
and his death chiefly intended. Yet the earl's death 
happened only incidentally,* in the course of a general 
brawl, which might either never have happened or have 
terminated in a very different manmif^ and he must 
resign the Gowrie conspiracy as totally inexplicable, who 
shall decline to receive the account given by the king 
himself. 

Nine years after the death of the two brethren, a 
discovery was made, which seemed tolerably to prove 
the general scope and tendency of the idot, though it 
leaves in uncertainty the nature of those machinations 
by which it was to be accomplished. ^ 

One S[)rot, a notary, who appears to have been a busy, 
intermeddling man, suffered it to be understood through 
some oblique hints, by which persons of his character Jove 
to indicate that they are wiser tlian their neighbours, that 
he was acquainted with matters relating to the Gowrie 
conspiracy. Being seized and examined before the privy 
council, he made the following deposition, which was 
partly voluntary, partly extorted by torture. Logan of 
Restalrig, a person of a wild, fierce, turbulent disposi- 
tion, and dissolute morals, had, according to Sprot, been 
in correspondence and intimacy with Gowrie during the 
whole concoction of the conspiracy, and had been privy 

it in every stage. The fortress called Fastcastle ijj a 
strength which then belonged to Logan, and overhangs 
the German Ocean, occupying almost the whole project- ^ 
ing cliff* on which it stands ; connected with the land by 
a very narrow path, and of such security, that, manned 
with a score of desperate men, it must in those days have 
been impregnable, save by famine. Logan, who had 
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squandered away a large estatd^ designed^ by means of 
this fortress^ to recover his wealth, or obtain an ample 
indemnification ; he was, tnorefore, according to Sprot's 
account, deeply engaged in desperate schemes. He wrote 
five letters, three of them without any direction, one to 
Gowrie, and one to an old man called Laird Hour, who 
was trusted with this dangerous secret. Being ignorant 
himself of the art of writing and reading, this Hour was 
in the custom of carrying to Sprot such letters and pa- 
pers as he was charged with^ for the sake of learning the 
contents ; and the busy notary was unable to resist the 
temptation of ^^ding from the laird the five letters 
which concerned the conspiracy. They are written half 
in an earnest and passionate, half in a species of satirical 
or drolling style. Mention is made of revenge to be had 
for the death of Graystecl, a name given to the earl of 
Gowrie’s father, beheaded at Stirling in 1584: the 
strength of Fastcastle is commended ; in which,” 
says Logan, whose principles we may estimate by his 
friendships, I have sheltered the earl of Bothwell in 
bis greatest necessities, let the king and council say what 
they woukl.” Allusion is made to an important captive ; 
to a signal to be made by a vessel, and answered from 
the castle, with several other hints, which were, doubt- 
less, distinctly understood between the parties. Above 
all, secrecy was recommended, and the burning of such 
letters as should pass on the subject. It is singular to 
remark, that, i’^ spite of Logan's repeated cautions on 
this subject, and no less in spite of the closeness and 
reserve of the earl of Gowrie, who thought most con- 
spiracies failed by being entrusted to confidants, the 
impertinent curiosity of a newsmonger like Sprot, and 
tb^ stupid carelessness of an old fool like Bour, were' 
the means oi preserving these letters of such deadly 
import. 

According to the tenour of the correspondence, and 
the explanations of Sprot, the king, being secured in 
Gowrie castle, was to be embarked upon the Tay, and 
the vessel which bore him, standing out of that estuary. 
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was to make Fastcastla^ on the coast of Berwickshire^ 
and there to land the king as in a place of safe custody. 
The eventual intention^ no doubts must have been to 
have <lelivercd him into the hands of Elizabeth^ who 
had always been desirous of exercising sovereignty in 
Scotland. Perhaps she desired little more than that 
the brotliers^ attached by principles and family descent 
to the English interest^ should renew the attempt to 
secure the king's person, and conduct his administration 
thereafter according to their own pleasure, always sub- 
servient to her interest. This was the part which their 
father endeavoured to act, cncouraged^i^o by the queen - 
of England ; and although he had failed in it, Elizabeth 
still continued to regard his memory with respect, to 
protect his accomplices, and to be generous to his family. 
If we look at the attempt of the brethren as connected 
with some such issue as we have stated, it removes a 
great pa/t of the difficulty and obscurity attending the 
conspiracy. If the king w’as only to be secured, not 
slain, the brothers might have the better reason to rely 
upon the assistance of Henderson. He does ^ot appear 
to have been, in ordinary circumstances, a man of irre- 
solution, having been in the habit of being employed by 
G iwrie in arrests and other dangerous services. Little 
more seems to have been expected of him than tliat he 
should have looked bold, and by the terrors of his armed 
presence should have intimidated the king into silence. 
We can easily conceive that the brotliers, judging from 
James's ordinary character, might have expected that 
the king would have been browbeaten into submission 
more easily than they found to be the case ; and that the 
courage with which Janies behaved himself was as un- 
expected as the extremity of Henderson's consternation 
and hesitation. Alexander Ruthven seems, from the 
expressions he used, to have reckoned on this man’s 
assistance in the moment of the struggle. If James* 
had come, as Uuthyen desired, altogether without fol- 
lowers, or if Gowrie had succeeded in dismissing the 
royal retinue, there could have been little difficulty in 
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executing the rest of the plot : /:he condemned turnpike, 
or secret stair, so often mentioned, would have given 
access to the gardens of the castle stretching down to 
the river Tay ; the king might have been conveyed to 
the water’s edge without difEculty, and placed in a well- 
manned boat. With wind and tide to favour her voyage, 
the vessel in which he was embarked might have soon 
left the Tay, and reached the fortress of Fastcastle, en- 
grafted, as it were, upon the precipitous rocks which 
stretch northward froni St.* Abb’s Head. The issue of 
the enterprise must have been under the management of 
ISlizabeth. , 

But ere this explanation of their mysterious schemes 
had been afforded, the two brethren had been slain, and 
Logan, and Bour his messenger, had been long dead. 
The discovery of these letters, however, occasioned some 
singular law proceedings ; nor did the memory of Logan 
escape prosecution for treason, as if even the grave could 
not protect those who were liable to be charged with this 
state crime. A peculiar process, borrowed from the civil 
code, was* used on such occasions. In order to satisfy the 
letter of the law, ordaining that each party accused of 
high treason should be present upon his trial and 
conviction, a legal fiction introduced the production>in 
open court of the dead body, or the bones • of the ac- 
cused person, in order to obtain conviction against 
him. ' Under these ghastly circumstances, tlie memory 
of Logaii was attainted of treason. His estate was 
forfeited ; and as some property near Edinburgh, which 
formerly had belonged to him, was afterwards found 
in possessi^, of the earl of Murray, a cry has been 
raised, as ' Logan's letters, found in Sprot’s pos- 
session, must have been forged, in order to procur<» 
the means of enriching a favourife courtier. Later 
researches have proved tliis to be well nigh impos- 
sible : for the operations /bf the law, enforcing the 
demands of creditors, had stripped Logan of hiF'jftirge 
possessions before his deatli, aiuF left none to tempt the 
cupidity of the crown ; tliere is little room, therefore. 
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to challenge the authei)^icity of these letters^ tliough the 
circumstances of their preservation are so singular and 
extraordinary. 

Sprot’s idle curiosity proved fatal to himself ; he was 
brought to trials upon a charge of having concealed the 
treasonable entcrprisCj the knowledge of which he had 
so strangely become possessed of. He was condemned 
to die for this misprision of treason^ and was executed ; 
he adhered to his confession to the last; and to give 
the people a sign that it was trye^ he even in his mortal 
agony clapped his hands three times^ after he was thrown 
ofF^ on the gibbet. This last circumstance is attested 
by the historian Spottiswoode^ who> never^^ess, seems 
very sceptical upon the subject of Sprot and his dis- 
coveries. However, as the reverend historian chiefly 
rests his incredulity on the improbability that a youth 
of Gowrie's character would unite with such a man 
as Logan was known to be, his argument would carry 
him further than he intendecl. Having admitted that 
Gowrie was actually engaged in a conspiracy, the in- 
ference must be, that he was necessarily obliglUd to stoop 
to communicate with the desperate or depraved cha- 
racters whose agency was necessary to carry it on. 
Treason, like misery, makes a man acquainted with 
strange companions. Leaving this dark matter to time 
4gid the further researches of antiquaries, wc return to 
what remains to be said of the history of Scodantl. 

King James, about the commencement of'^the seven- 
teenth century, undertook an object of considerable 
policy, which would have rendered great honour * to 
his memory had he been able to ach^ve it. The 
highlands, torn to pieces during the cf^^' war by do- 
mestic feuds, were become as lawless as they had l||een 
for many ages; "tad to add to the confusion,^ wlfich 
their wildness occasioned, the state of the Hebrides 
w^B , atill more savage than that of the main land.* 
TiitajS the Sixth, as a wise prince, was ^esirous pf find- 
ing remedy for this increasing evil ; but a better did 
not occur to the king and his counsellors than to com- 
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dSt the ta|k of civilising the i^nds to associations of 
gentlemen, chiefly proprietors m Fife, with their friends 
and kinsfolk^ who uii^ertook to s^tle in the Lewis^ U|St, 
,^d other ^sles convenient for the ifisheries^ where these 
. gSdUeinen, cal]^, the Undertakers, proposed to expel or 
siil^ue the natives^ to build towns^ to cultivate manu- 
tactories^ and to do all that could have the eflect of in- 
troducing civilisation into these 'wild regions. Amid 
all this, it was never asked who were the patriarchal 
chiefs to whom the country belonged, or by what au- 
thority the king gave away, or the Fife undertakers 
accepted, the ^ttlements of the Plebrides.^ Most of 
them, ncv^liiiRbt, fuAgat be liable to a doom of forfeiture ; 
bi|t it wa% for transgressing laws of which they had 
Rcn^. known the tenour or experienced the benefit, and 
oHvIiich, therefore, they ought not to have experienced 
the rigour. But the rights of the natives were as little 
thought of as if the settlement intended had been in 
India or America, and the persons who were to be dis- 
possessed had been savage heathens. The undertakers, 
therefore,vroce^^^ oiiin^r adventure, without troubling 
themselves with any doubt upon the subject of the 
real right of property. 

They ^ OdlShiiienced with the isle of Lewis, wh^^re 
Murd^h McLeod, a natural son of the old chieftain, 
at commanded. After some struggle he was 

dri^cl^ the undertakers out of the island. The co- 
lotftsts s^thome Learmouth of Balcomie to intimate 
their suc^^s ; out ere he had left the shores of Lewis, 
ship, bdng beipalmed, was assaultefl by Murdoch 
M'Lcod, number of boats : he killed many of 

the marifm^^td toot^ Balcomie prisoner, who, having 
been ransom^ by hi^ 'j[riends, died afterwards in tli^ 
CAkn^ islesv In re^hge of thij^>>ij^ury, the under- 
takefs^aauBed Murdoch McLeod to '1^ betrayed by one 
I of his Brothers, and deliy|i^riidJnto their hands.^j^|hey 
finally sent him to St. and he wj ^ fere 

exec 4 |ed. The undertakers ebntfoued their p^roed- 
ingSDPScing now secure, as they thought, of their posses- 
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sions ; but*,wlien the^ileast expected it, their settlenJSht 
was invaded by Normtfh McLeod, **another son of the 
M chief. lie stormed thcil: Tillage set fire to the 
houses, and compelled the colonisUt to surrq^der on m 
following conditions : — first, tfijtt^ tbej^ should proitnre 
for Norman a full pardon of all irregularities wlijch he 
might have committed ; secondly, that they should sur- 
render their right to the isle to their aforesaid conqueror 
Norman McLeod ; and, thirdly, that they should de- 
liver hostages for obtaining; tl)^ pardon, and resigning 
the right, in terms of tlie two first stipulations. An 
attempt was made about three years this period to 
renew the setdement/but without' uemr W^iiiii 
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f AHL PF )||4>RTHiyMJaiHIAM> AMtt THF CATHOUPS TROPOffS 

^tioler'F Measures, Wiiici james ikEciiNi>s — cEcii loiiffs 

ftus PARyr, BUT WltH N^Cll PREili^TXON HIS INTERPOUBSS 

WITH SOOTLAiri) IS KEARLT nt^fR^Tl D OPPONENTS OF 

JAM&S'S CLAIM TEW ANIJ SCOilAND IXIIIBITS 

A TRANQUIL AFPLAIIANC S'. v QI 1 .EN BISCpVEHS JHP 

FRAUD or THE CO I WFFSS OF ROtMNrilAM, AND FALLS INTO 
A MORTAL MALADY. — DIBS. — CARFY BFAES THE MEWS 
TO SCOTLAND, WHICH IS CONFIRMED BY AUTHENTIC INTEL- 
LlOfcNCX, —JAMES ¥AKBS LEAVF OF HIS ANCIENT SUBJECIS, 

AND SETS OUT FOR BKSLLANIi EIFLPS TBS FUNERAL OF 

I ORD SEATON — ONE dEMTLRMAV ATTENDS THE KlNO’s 
PROGRESS 1I1 |. REASON. PAVES IS received IN BER- 

WICK SRIUNl|rBAN*..J and We HUftCaiT OF SCOTLAND CON- 
CLUDES^ “ 

t \ 

A BfCMT ciitical pelted fSspr BHtain was now approaching, 
not only on account i»f j^Lmcs^s personal but in 

a much nioie extended view Both parts of the island, 
which, aftei so long a separation, if indeed they Could ever 
^ said to have formed jthe same country, were now ad- 
*^nci]l|g to^ that htfjjwy' li^tc which was destined to put 
th6 'Whote ‘isla .i v&iler the government of a single mo- 
narch PjTOFid^^nce had by a singular course of e\entb 
removeil'^tho ol^tions ipon cither side, whieh, at an 
earlier penod> hade fair to impede foi ever this liap| y 
consuiUteAhon. 

national pride of each country found in the prda- 
pect df the U jM on of the crowns something to soothe its 
▼anltj^ 'Tmb ^^nglijbh people had now for many 
prescrvld^*^legree ^ pohtical ascendency te Scotland, 
wlhch removed thh feelings of foimer nvajry. No 
renewal of tlie fierce and bloody contesti^ between the 
two natie|Mad, since the battle of Plhkte» and the 
subsjgprf af, exasperated the rf^e English 

Those wars whi4nbiad taken place 
Mary, qt: sImM^ hftcr her depo- 
Isition, had been waged ^ the^^o-operation of the 
English forces .with the Scot® king's party,’^and 

hadtejpn uniformly suecessf^^^^^at the personal re- 
4M>lHhlions of the existing g^jQpratfiMS,;jrere of a descnption 
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flattering ii 0 the prejucHces of the ihope potrtittfitil nation, 
irhich h^d been engaged rather aa an auxilfai^ than as 
a principal in such contests as K^d taken placp. Since 
James had been in und&iputed possasston of the Scottish 
throne the actions whidv had occurred were generally mere 
border brawls, unprenfe^tated on eifher side, and which, 
though evincing to England that the Scottife^ spirit ivas 
unbroken,, and their courage Uiesame as their own> bad 
upon each occasion been disowned by the Scottish 'go- 
vernment ; the head* of wfiich^king Jafies, hadvAhown 
that, so far fVom being desirofiB to ta^e exceptions, he 
was even anxious to concede m^v^j^han could have 
been in justice demanded. It ibjight be^'r^soning too 
finely to say, th^t it was even happy dial in dlese petty 
affairs, such as the battle of the Reediquair, or the raid Of 
Carlisle, the advantage lying on 'file side of the Scots, 
gratified the pride of a nation peculiarly sensible to 
military fame, while the concessions made to England by 
the Scottibh guvcrninent argue^ an adinibsion of t||p 
superior foice of England. PpCiiMn^ tlp^refia!^ re- 

tained a flattering sense of its power. T^£S>ts 
felt themselves in possession of the* same determination 
and prowess which they had exercised 'in former days, 
-vriiile the English regarded widi like complacency the 
uuusual disposition of the Scots to remedy by i^j^ses 
ttad conccbbions any casual breach of truce, pgyi^'^us 
a tribute to the national superiority of thgfar nei^bcurs 
in Wealth, discipline, and numbers. ^ ^ ^ 

A contest, however long and^nvctersrt^/^lfi at 
period so hkely to be brought to* afl^micablc adjustment 
as when ho^ parties are batisfied tliat they have main- 
tained braivij^Iy their part of the quarrel, wbilc each, at 
the same^'dtibe, l^lairespect for tlie courS^c"^ and ot 

their enemy. ' - ^ 

The maiinSt 4lkl»t(miGh the mutual union ^li^flkely^ 
to b^ formed bad piso points in it agreeable to the feel- 
ingk of both nati^^. [ Ift James, on the decease of Eliza- 
beth, should succeed .ver vacant throne, th eji fcttish 
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nation must needs entertain a Ibcling of triumph for 
having on their part given a king of their ancient roysl 
stock to the natiqh during so many centuries^ had 
proposed to themselves to place oter them an alien and 
'« conqueror- * The feelings of the English were also of 
a conciliatory nature^ since^ if they should accept the 
government of the Scottish king^.it could not^ in com- 
mon sense^ be regarded but a« an act of their own free 
choice : James was the natural helrof Henry the Seventh^ 
their own king^ who had succeeded to the throne by the 
unanimous con^nt of parliament and people^ upon the 
* extinction of the and illustrious race of Plantagenets. 
It was easily to be' &nuerstood that he was to reign over 
them as a natural English prince, fixing his seat of govern- 
ment in Tiondon, henceforth to be the metropolis of 
Britain, governing them by the direction of an English 
parliament and English laws, and acting in every respect 
as king of the whole island, but first and especially as 
monarch of JBngland. 

Td the loss of their monarch, as a resident amongst 
tliem, the *Scots might reconcile themselves, especially 
those who had some claim to James’s favour, by the 
natural expectation that their prince's power of be- 
stowing bitiefits upon his servants and countrymoi 
would be more widely extended ; and that when he was 
himself promoted to a far more opulent and important 
dominion,' they might naturally hope to benefit by the 
kind recoS^ecti^ns which he must be supposed to enter- 
tain toward^ his native land, and the triepds to whom 
he had been attached during his earlier and more limited 
sway. To this disposition of conciliation on botli sides 
were added^ oh thd^ part of the English, many hopes and 
^exj^ectations which the character qf Jamea, sOeii fron\. 
a (listappe, were not ill qutdifi^ to in^ire, although it 
might hik. that some of them were b^anced by defects 
® which 'Were not obvious widiout^^loser scrutiny. The 
advantages possessed by James stood forth in broad light: 
his il^lf^ts were thrown into shadow,, or to speak without 
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a simile^ he had only«liad an opportunity of displaying 
them in a very limited sphere. 

I’he points in favour of the king of Scots^ personally, 
vre shall shortly notice. 

In succeeding to a long female reign, the accession of 
a king was iii itself desirable. While exhibiting the most 
brilliant success which could be recorded in history, the 
reign of Eliirabeth was^sUU that of a w'oman, and was 
marked in her domestic management with traits of un- 
reasonable severity and aA'ogance of ci^mand, which 
men endure with mbiw difficulty at the haiid of a female, 
and which they arc disposed to think ^^uld not be so apt 
to take place under a masculine rufen But, in addition 
to this preference of the male sex in government, there 
appeared to be in James’s personal character many advan- 
tageous circumstances , upon which his future subjects 
might reckon with advantage. 

He had shown himself in his government of Scotland 
a merciful and mild prince, ready to forgive injuries, 
and willing to remember benefits and services. In his per- 
sonal contest with the Ruthvens he had dispfay^ flashes 
of courage becoming his high descent : and uj>on other 
occasions, if he had not conducted armies, be had at least 
«.iarched at their head ; and though he might add little 
to it by his personal efforts, success had usually crowned 
his endeavours. The Rdgctting and paltry instances of 
irresolution arising from the infirmity of his nerves were 
little seen, save by those who approached closely to his 
person ; and during the reign of the chancellor Maitland, 
and of Home who succeeded him in favour, the steadi- 
ness of the ministers had supported what vacillation 
might be visible in the character of the prince. The 
spirit of profusion « arising from good nature and indc^ 
lence to which James was liable was a fault n,6t lif:ely 
to he discovered while the sovereign, having little revenue 
and no credit, possessed, in fact, nothing of which to bfi 
ostentatiously profuse. His spirit of •favouritism, the 
principal blot of. his character., was little seeif^n his 
Scottish reign after the fall of Arran ; and his relaung the 
» D 3 
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that p^fligate and arrogant minister mighty 
therefore^ be considered as a failing of youth. His 
learnings though it would in the present day have been 
qualified as' pedantry^ approached too. near the taste of 
the times to receive so harsh a ficnoirfination. He had 
composed a work upon the education of his son^ termed 
the Basilican Doran; in which he argues with consi- 
derable ability upon the principles of government, and 
describes the duties by which a young prince ought to 
guide his reign. It was read in England with avidity; 
and the public in general received from the perusal of that 
work the same f^.qurable sentiments with which M'^al- 
singham had been conversation of J ames 

while yet a youth. 

The religion of tTames was known to be steadily pro- 
testant ; and he had even drawn his pen in defence of 
the reformed religion, with the purpose of proving from 
the Book of Revelation that the Roman pontiff* was the 
antichrist whose arrival is there denounced. 

These various reasons were sufficient to gain the king 
of Scots a Ihrong interest in England, certain to operate 
in his favour so soon as the throne should become vacant 
by the death of Elizabeth. 

Enlightened men, - and those gifted with powers Qf 
reflection, looked far more to the ultimate advantage which 
Britain must attain by the consolidation of its separate 
divisions than to the character of the existing king. It 
was enough on *he latter point to know that he was no 
tyrant, was clement in his nature, inclined to peace and 
rational government, and likely to prove a good if not a 
heroic monarch. ^ , 

But they considered with' tnqfe interest the immense 
advantages likdy to accrue to the island of Britain firom. 
the^ unioprof the two comi tries : they looked to the ex- 
tensive-ml fertile countries on either side of the border, 
*iong existing as a seat of constant war, and inhabited only 
by clans whose habits approached to those of banditti, and 
probability of its being converted from a seat 
br^etehial strife and rapine into the centre of a single 
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, ^ ' 

kingdom^ the habitat^n of peace and honourahli(^.^dtf- 
dustry. In the chronicles of ancient dmes they might 
readj that if England had been* often the oppress v 
and the scourge pf her northern neighbours^ the vin- 
dictive retaliation of Scotland hud been not less fre- 
quently or deeply felt. They might learn, that if France 
had been successful in many of her wars with England, 
it was generally owing to her being able to interest 
Scotland in her quarrel^ and keep her frontiers open as 
a gate which the English^ miyst either guard at great 
expense, or expect sudden and dangerous invasion. 
They might remember, that of the numerous and bloody 
battles gained over their iiorthtui'^'eigbbours not one 
had been followed by a permanent result of conquest 
and humiliation. They might, therefore, from the most 
patriotic reasons, bail an event wdiich promised, by a 
safe and easy remedy, to accomplish the cure of an ulcer 
wliicirbad for so many hundred, nay, thousand years, 
gnawed into the very vitals of the island. 

The persons who may thus he supposed to take more 
general and enlightened views of the state o,f*the country 
would not fail to remember the crisis in which Britain 
stood in the memorable year 1588. If Scotland had then, 
f-om a (lifference in religion or policy, or from national 
prejudice, favoured the efforts of the ambitious Spaniard, 
he might, without hazarding his invincible armada, have 
wafted his troops from the Netherlands to the coast of # 
Scotland by a short and easy passage, and lakl England 
under the perilous necessity of contending for English 
liberty upon English ground. All these reflections could 
not fail, in the minds of reflecting persons, to give the ut- 
most weight to the title of James, in his plaim upon the 
English succession. • 

There was in England an oppressed yet powefful « 
faction, to whom many of the reasons influencing oUier 
classes in England must rather have operated as dis-s 
advantageous in their eyes to the claiips of die king of 
Scots: — these were the catholics of England, energetic in 
their zeal for religion, and though sorely oppressed by the 
D n 4 
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Still a body that was ^ to bp respected and feared. 
These^ however^ had their bVm hopes and expectations^ 
siparate^and [tome pointsdiatmetricallyopposite^ to those 

of the protestants. King James^ it true^ was a pro* 
testant monarch; but it seemed evident that the hulk of. 
the‘ English nation had united to recognise his claim to 
the orownj and would unquestionably be still more una- 
nimous in his favour against any catholic candidate who 
could be {)roposed to them. The ambitious Philip had^ 
by his vain pretensions d>f descent from the house of 
Lancaster^ provoked the anger of the English nation^ 
who bore him littje good will for his conduct during the 
short time that he^ftgned over them by his marriage 
with Mary. His threats had roused general hatred, his 
defeat had occasioned that hatred to be changed into con- 
tempt. These angry feelings had extended to those of 
his own persuasion, for a body of catholics were in arms 
to resist tlie armada. 

Lastly, the claiqi of James seemed far preferable to 
any whi^h coidd be stated in opposition. The king of 
France hacf made some vague pretence to the English 
crown, and in private had spoken of giving them a second 
conqueror from Normandy ; but his pretensions vrere not 
of a kind to be acceptable by the English people. Th'^ 
lady Arabella Stewart's hereditary claims were not supe- 
rior to those of James, and her power of making them 
good were incalculably less. 

James, on the other hand, was likely to unite aU votes 
in his favour^ nor did policy recommend to the catholics 
to make any general stand against his interest. On the 
contrary, his claim in their eyes, much to recom- 
mend it. He.wasiBoii (tf that Mary, whom living, they 
Acknowledged as ibe just heh^ df England, whose me- i 
mo^y, when dead, Jh^jvrevor^^ as that of a martyr 
in the catholic call|^^> .ctSmtence, therefore, with 
<their general 'fedings^i^d^ were called upon to avow 
the right of king James^ as lineal successor to the 
claims.'^f his mother. Although of a difibrent persua^ 
sion, strong, hopes were entertained amongst them that 
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he Avas at heart favourtyiile to die catholic religion. His 
conduct towards the lords of Huhtlcy^ Angus^ and Errol^ 
who had embraced the catholic faitli^ and disturbed hi^ 
kingdom with civil war^ had been remarkably forbearing 
and merciful; that as his lenity had indgmed against 
him the resentment of the violent protestants to a de- 
gree certainly unmerited^ so in the like proportion it 
excited unfounded hopes in the minds of the catholic 
party both in England and Scotland. That James 
would have adopted the religioit in its present depressed 
state, tlicy did not and could not hope; but that he 
might and would considerably mitigatc^lhe heavy penal- 
ties under which they laboured; r^Ui^a point generally 
expected by the Homan catholics of both kiiigdonis. 

A'giiigular incident which took jdacc about this tinie^ 
and which is not, perhaps, fully explained, confiimed 
the catholics in their most extravagant hopes of receiving 
favour at James’s hand. A dark story reached queen 
Elizabeth, transmitted, as it tvas believed, by the banished 
Master of Gray, then residing in Italy, tliat.her kinsman 
and ally, James, had been in actual corrcspOlidct^ce of a 
friendly character with that p02)c of Home whom he 
himself had endeavoured to identify with, antichrist, 
’riiis produced an anxious and irritated remonstrance on 
die part of Elizabeth, to which James replied by an 
explicit denial of the fact. Gray, however, hud been 
true in his report, although James was, apparently, no ^ 
less sincere in his denial. The cause had arisen out of a 
voluntary but unauthorised measure which £lphinstone> 
lord Balmerino, secretary of state to James, had taken 
in his master's name, but without Ins authority.- 

It afterwards appeartff;, by EJ^^ibstone's confession, 
that he had drawn up«R letter from James to pope Clem 
ment tlie Eighth, containa^ various ^pressioiis of regard ^ 
for his holiness, and da^^ng. hi» j^ention to treat the 
Roman catholics with indulgc$)|eeii^ l^he letter even wen% 

60 far as to entreat a carcUnsQ's ca]^ for a Scotsman 
jiamed Drummond, • the bisHop of Vaizon, in order to 
facilitate future communications betwixt king James and 
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the holy see. '^his pa^r Elphjnstone declared that he 
had shuffled in among bther deeds to be signed^ so that 
king James subscribed it in total ignorance of its 
contents. The secretary stated himself to have com- 
mitted this unwarrantable action merely out of zeal for 
the king's welfare^ and in order to secure to him an ad- 
vantageous interest with the pope and the catholics^ by 
a mode which he knew his master would not have takefi 
unless he had been deceived into it. This fraud was 
attended with evil consequences both to the king and to 
the secretary : the latter was tried for high treason and 
found guilty, but obtained a ijardon. The former was 
accused of havin^^ Jw ed Elphinstonc to take upon him- 
self the guilt of a measure in which he himself had been 
participant; and the confession of Klphinstmie was 
looked upon only as an honourable artifice to save the 
character of the king. Some light might be gathered 
on the subject^ if Dnimmond's relation to Elph instone 
were known. His promotion is warmly recommended; 
and the Scottishmen of that age were wont to go extra- 
ordinary lengths in behalf of those whom they called kith, 
kin, and ally. 

Whether accessory to the device of his secretary or 
not James unquestionably courted the catholics, and de- 
tained the suffrage of the pope, and of many of the great 
English families of that persuasion. 

, Elizabeth, in the mean time, rendered by old age and 
discontent more irrita.ble than sbe had yet been, watched 
the intrigues of James with the most jealous observa- 
tion; although arrived at a period when neither health, 
spirits, nor tlie prospect of much longer continuance In 
power, or in life, gave her the means of counteracting 
tJiem. 

1*he case, Lideed, was strangely altered between Eli- 
zabeth and James. During his earlier reign, the En- 
glish queen had been Ihe chief means of supporting him 
. .Upon the throne^ and at a later period had alternately 
^/'contributed to his comfort by increasing his revenue, or 
plague by stirring up intrigues in his court, and 
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protecting the rebels escaped to her frontiers. But 
she was now in the wane of hiftnan existence, and was 
doomed to feel those evils of foreign intrigue which she 
had formerly carried into the counsels of Scotland now 
retaliated upon her own. They were, indeed, carried on 
by the Scottish monarch with a degree of moderation 
suited to his views and to liia character. lie had no pur- 
pose wliatevcr of a violent nature, tending to disturb the 
queen's immediate government, or to shorten the period 
of a reign which was almost exhausted in the course 
of nature. Ilis efforts were limited to the very natural 
object of establishing such an interest in the bosom of 
the people of England as might I'.'duifc^ all parties to he 
disposed to recognise his right of succession, wlienever 
that right shouhl open by nature. For this piirjiose 
he took occasion (using the phrase of the poet) to pro- 
cure golden opinions from all sorts of men, and the state 
of the fluctuating parties of the English court were 
highly favourable to him in acquiring tliem. Events, 
which tended to overwhelm with clouds of despondency 
die setting beams of queen Elizabeth's illnstoious reign, 
served to prepare the way for the rise of her successor. 
These must be shortly noticed. 

^ Through the whole of her reign queen Elizabeth, pre- 
eminent as a sovereign, had never been able to forbear 
the exertion of her claims as a wit and a beauty. AVhen 
verging to the extremity of life her mirror presented her ^ 
with hair too grey and features too withered to reflect 
even in her own opinion the features of that Fairy 
Queen, of immortal youth and beauty, in which she had 
been painted by one of the most beautiful poets of that 
poetic age. She avenged herself by discontinuing the 
consultation of her looking-glass, which no longer flat-** 
tered her principal failing of personal vanity, and ex- ^ 
changed that monitor of the toilette, which cannot flat- 
ter, for the more false, favourable, and pleasing, though * 
less accurate, reports of the ladies wljp attended her. 
This indulgence of vanity brought, as usual, its own 
punishment. The young females who waited on the 
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queen turned her pretrasions in^o ridicule ; and if the 
report of the limes is \rue, ventured even to personal 
ridicule^ by misplacing the cosmetics which she used 
for the repair of her f^ed charms. * 

Yet in this state of old age Elizabeth's attentioi^ was 
still bent on attracting youthful admiration ; and by a 
singular chance the person whom she fixed upon as the 
male favourite of the period held, in a remarkable degree^ 
in spirit and action^ the real character of a hero of chi- 
valry, to which Leicester ^nddlatton, her former minions, 
had no other pretence than that of personal beauty, or 
accomplishment mthe most trifling exercises. The former 
noble, even if we^o ‘ii3ft incline to credit the reports of 
enemies, who loaded him with the foulest crimes, was 
certainly a man of ambition, wdiich he scrupled not to 
gratify by the most indirect means. Hatton raised him- 
self to be keeper of the great seal principally by his 
grace in dancing ; and neither the one nor the other had 
qualities, independently of a graceful form and presence, 
which ought to have attracted the favour of so wise a 
princess as^Blizabeth. 

But the earl of Essex, who filled in her latter days 
the dubious situation of her favourite, was altogether of 
a different character. Jirave as the bravest paladin ef 
romance, he sought glory wherever it was to be found, 
and generous as brave, he was beloved by his followers 
» from his frankness, liberality, and benevolence. The 
men of the swo»'d, as they were then termed, .those who 
had distinguished themselves by their feats in arms, 
were all strongly attached to his interest, and to his 
party. 

Essex, from a love of justice, mingled, perhaps, with a 
regard to his own interest, in case of Elizabeth's death, i 
4 eariy entered into communication with the king of Scot- 
land, and, with his natural frankness, pledged himself 

^ * In a report, or copy, by air Robert Sibbald, of the famous interview 
between Ben Jonion and Drummond of Hawthornden, the former is stated 
lib have mentioned tlA fact of queen KUzabeth renouncing the use of the 
' l^king.glass ; and adds, that the tire- women, confident in their mistressls 
against a looking-glass, sometimes ventured to lay upon the royal 
nose the carmine which ought to have embeUibhed the chedta. 
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to support James’s claigri as rightful heir of the English 
throne^ when death should removt from it its benefactress 
Elizabeth. But in all her attachments of this nature^ 
however she might show the frail tiea of a woman, queen 
Elizabeth maintained the wis<lom of a queen ; and while 
she on one hand lavished benefits^ and conferred high 
power, upon those whom she thus favoured, she failed 
not, upon the other, to maintain an intimate communi- 
cation with those statesmen whose advice had led to the 
distinguislied glories of hei; reign. INIost of those were 
now, indeed, deceased ; but the wisdom and experience 
of the celebrate<l Burleigh still survived in his son Robert 
Cecil, who headed in the cour^^ a |»Aty consisting of 
those who had risen to eminence by their wise conduct 
in civil affairs, and were, in the phrase of the times, 
termed gownsmen, in contradistinction to the men of the 
sword. 

Cecil was in person ungraceful, and even deformed ; but 
nature had implanted within a mis-shaped frame a mind 
of the most profound capacity. It cannot be doubted 
that he had been deeply imbued with all thecknowledge 
of state affairs which the experience of his father, lord 
Burleigh, could teach a mind so peculiarly adapted to 
receive them. Cecil shunned any connection with the 
king of Scots, perhaps because he reserved himself to 
watch an opportunity in which he might charge such 
intercourse with James against Essex sis a crime which, 
of all otl^rs, Elizabeth would be less likely to pardon. 
Cecil was followed and looked up to by the numerous 
party which, bred in the court, expected to rise by 
talents for civil business; and as the frequent starts of 
Essex’s hasty and ill-governed temper brought him into 
a transient disgrace with the queen, Cecil, who governed* 
every thought and expression so $b best to suit her pl^a- ^ 
sure, was able to gain a steady and increasing advantage 
over his less cautious rival. It is also to be remem-* 
bered, that Cecil had not, like Essex,^ to support the 
difficult character of the respectful and devoted ad- 
mirer of a capricious old woman, a character which the 
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generous and bp^ disposition of Essex often rendered 
it difficult for him to sustain. Thus^ without pretending 
to any share in Elizabetli’a affections^ Cecil retained pos- 
sesijon of a high share. of her esteem^ as a servant de- 
voted to her interests^ and without whom she could not 
hope to support that character for political sagacity 
which had raised her government so high in the general 
estimation of Europe. 

But although Cecil did not acknowledge king James’s 
title, he took especial hced^iot to involve himself with 
any other pretender to the crown. The king of France 
caused him to be sounded by an ambassador of great 
experience, who l^idi^ pointed out to him the troubles 
to which he might be exposed, if king James’s preten- 
sions to the English throne should ever be realised. He 
represented that all the offences imputed to lord Burleigh 
in the matter of queen Mary were likely to be then 
remembered upon sir Robert Cecil as his son, and that 
his condition could not in that case be either honourable 
or safe. In such an event he offered the protection of his 
master. Cdtil lent a cold ear to this, replying that he was 
determined to do his duty in the service of his sovereign, 
whatever might be the event in a future reign, though, if 
he saw himself in peril of life, he might flee to another 
city, and take the ailvantage of the king of France’s pro- 
tection. The Frenchman answered, with great address, 
that he entirely agreed with Cecil’s principles, and that 
his master did not intend to interfere with 4lic king of 
Scotland’s interest. Cecil so far waived his scruples as 
to send James notice of this dialogue, acquainting him, 
at the same time, that though he did not choose to engage 
his reputation and his fortune before the fitting time, yet in 
^due season James should command his active services. > 

'Thui^^^jlll^l the contending parties in the court of 
Elizab^.;' herself, probably, little displeased with their 
^suni<^- i^ich left her the mediator and arbitress be- 
^twixt Of all the military men the only eminent 

*^rson who adhered to Cecil was the celebrated sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. He shone distinguished as a soldier, a 
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statesman, and a man literature. But moving with 
too hasty steps towards advan&inent he had alreaily 
more once incurred the displeasure of the queen, to 
whom bia admirable qualities had highly recomrneiAlcd 
him. He was in a bitter degree the enemy of ICssex, both 
from private and public rcasotis; of which^ perhaps, 
not the least was that lie himself, by Elizabeth’s cncou-* 
ragement, made pretension to the kind of favour which 
Essex enjoyed. They were rivals, therefore, in power, 
tliough certainly not in love« , 

While the parties were thus balanced in the court of 
England, the ill fate of Essex engaged yim in irremedi- 
able misfortune. The Irish war'^^iad^een the plague of 
Elizabeth’s reign ; occasioning a perpetual drain of men 
and money, by the expenditure of which no adequate ' 
benefit had been attained. Confident in his own courage 
and conduct, Ji^sscx' rashly undertook to terminate that 
lingering warfare, and obtained from his mistress the 
almost absolute command of the army engaged against 
Tyrone, the principal rebel, as he was termed, in that 
country. His success did not correspond witff the hopes 
he had held out; and he patched up a convention with the 
rebel general, whom he was sent to subdue. To adil to 
jealousy of a princess so sensitive as queen Elizabeth, 
where her authority was concerned, Essex, during the 
celebrated expedition, made knights, and exercised other 
j)rivileges of royalty, with which the queen was higlily * 
offended. .The rest of his story is well know'ii : he 
returned hastily to throw himself at the queen’s feet, but 
was coldly received, and commanded for a time to retire 
to his own house. Commissioners were appointed to try 
him ; and he was suspended from all his offices. Mo- 
deration and temper would have in time softened Eliza- * 
beth’s displeasure; but Essex, having only violent men * 
around him, listened to their rash counsels. He endea- 
voured to spur the king of Scots to an invasion of Eng- * 
land, which he promised should be secoiyled by the Iri^ 
grmy : he then advised him to insist upon a declaration 
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of liis right of succ&ssion^ and ^assured him of his full 
support. - •• 

I'he pacific and prudent disposition of James resisted 
these temptations : that the fruit whichj^ aimed 

' 4t^ when come to msturity^ must fall in his lap, and he 
declined the perilous enterprise of hastening the pos- 
session by shaking the tree. Essex, impelled by fate 
and bad counsellors, rushed into a wild species of re- 
bellion, and was taken prisoner in a frantic attempt to 
raise an insurrection in^thc city of London. The^ueen 
of England hovered betwixt her deep feelings of resent- 
ment as a jealous sovereign, and those of a softer cha- 
racter, which, as^id i.^^man, tempted her to spare the 
favourite, perhaps we may say the beloved, object of her 
• affection. It is well known how a trifle turned tl^e scale 
betwixt th^ contending sensations. In the days of Es- 
sex's fayom/Eliaabeth had bestowed upon the earl a ring, 
and desired hiip^ upon any occasion of extremity, to for- 
ward it. to her as a pledge under which he claimed her pro- 
tection. The ring claiming her promise never appeared ; 
and the quten regarded this circumstance as a proof of the 
inflexible and ungrateful obstinacy of her late favourite^ 
who would not claim safety itself at the price of hum- 
bling himself to ask it at his mistress's hands. She w^s 
mistaken : the ring had been sent, with a submissive 
letter, but, by mischance, it was delivered to the coun- 
tess of Notiingham, who suppressed both the letter and 
token. Elizabeth, therefore, gave way, late and .reluc- 
tantly, to the execution of the sentence, which had been 
too justly pronounced upon the unfortunate earl. From 
this time a deep and profound melancholy sunk more 
fatally upon Elizabctli's constitution, and invaded the 
springs of life. 

*^It had l)^^n part of Essex’s plan to dssert the right of 
succession in James's person. The king of Scots was 
grateful : he despatched two ambassadors, men of saga- 
city and talent,^ the earl of Mar, and Bnicc, abbot of 
K^oss, to intercede in behalf of the unfortunate cri- 
minal. Ere they could reach London Essex had suffered 
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his doom^ so that^ wilii no hones left of acting in his 
favour, the ambassadors coniineu themselves to a general 
compliment, addressed to the on the suppression 

of EssOkV sudden rebellion. The queen received the 
Scottish ambassadors well ; and was glad to have ' it in 
her power to contradict, upon their authority, the yu- 
mours, industriously spread, that Essex had been con- 
tlemncd less on account of his rebellion than that he 
was supx^osed to be a favourer of the Scottish title of 
succession, which it was tfie eJyect of queen Elizabeth 
to cut off and destroy. She even listenetl to them 
upon a subject which, though often st;ht<^d in the course 
of James’s negotiations, had no? as*yet met with any 
attention on the part of Elizabeth. This respected the 
succession of James to the English estates of his grand- ' 
mother Margaret, couqtess of Lennox, niWjj&pf Henry 
VI 11., and mother of the unfortunate JDanil^^ Even 
now Elizabeth could not bring her mind to yield to the 
king of Scots the possession of lands in England, even 
as private property, but she consented to add 2000/. 
a year to the pension of her godson, in lieu of his grand- 
mother's estates. 

Since 1 55)9, at least, the king of Scotland liad main- 
lined James Sempill of Belltrees as a private agent for 
his affairs in London ; in whicli, though liis friends 
could be but scanty, it appears he did not neglect to dis- 
tribute secret service money among his partisans. But 
he must luive gained more by future promises than by 
immediate gifts. Agents of higher rank were now to 
enter the fiehl. » ~ 

Mar and Bruce, highly trusted by James, had a species 
of general commission (guarded .by conditions which ex- 
acted the strictest prudence), to extend, as widely aa • 
possible, and to secure, by every means in their power, • 
his majesty’s interest among all the leaders of parties in 
England, and through the people in general. The tone • 
to be adopted in such negotiations was# in general that 
of the most sincere gratitude and respect, on the part of 
James, towards Elizabeth : they were to disclaim, on ihe 
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part of king James^ the slightestficlea of interfering with 
or disturbing the governinent of the queen during her life, 
while, at the same time, they were to represent him as 
desirous to secure ta himself, on her demise, the ful- 
filment of hopes which naturally arose out of his lawful 
i^ght of succession. They were commissioned to say, 
that those who might now contribute towards paving the 
way for his peaceful succession to tlie throne of Eng- 
land, upon the flc»th of its present occupant, and those 
also who might throw.obslRcles in the way of his just 
pretensions, might reckon seeWely upon their good or 
evil will towar<lsJiim lieing rewarded accordingly, should 
he ever reign in that country. 

The Scottish ambassadors conducted this delicate nego- 
tiation with every attention to secrecy, and with the most 
consummate dexterity. They opened communications 
with various parties, each hating the other, and detested 
in their turn, and united the principal factions among 
them in the resolution to support* the king of Scotland’s 
title. These x)&rties we shall briefly notice. 

That of^ie late unhappy Essex, now without a leader, 
and thrown back from all hopes of preferment, were na- 
turally sootlied and consoled by the assurances which the 
ambassadors of king James transmitted to them, of ijie 
regret he had felt for the death of their chief, and tlie 
sense he expressed that the fatal catastrophe had taken 
place in a hasty attempt to be of service to his claims. 
The party likely to be affected by these protestations was 
formidable in icS didracter, including lord Mountjoy, tlie 
principal officers of the Irish army, and most of the dis- 
tinguished military men in England. It is but justice to 
say that James kept his promise towards this class of 
men ; and was observed, during his whole reign, to Bho%' 
^iendship the friends of Essex, and a prejudice, to 
.say the least, against the marked enemies of that gaUant 
nobleman. 

After these we must mention tlie catholics of England, 
still a numerous and respectable party, though oppressed 
by penal laws and disqualifications. We have already 
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mentioned that Jamgs was recommended to them by 
birth and character^ and by their inclination to hopc^ 
upon his accession to the throne^ considerable relaxation 
in the penal code, under which they now suffered. Their 
hopes on tliis subject were so hipjh, that their disappoint- 
ments in the succeeding reign are supposed to l\ave given 
rise to the gunpowder treason. At the period we treat of 
these hopes were in full blossom ; and the earl of Nortli- 
uml)erland, regarded as chief of the catholics^ a noble- 
man of a high spirit and roipantic character, not only 
avowed liiinself a determined asserter of hing James’s 
succession, but exhorted him to clayn, as a right, the 
instant acknowledgment of th9 titlt of succession even 
during Elizabeth’s life, and boasted, should it be neces- 
sary, to bring him in by the sword. James, in his 
answer to these violent proposals, calmly explained his 
determination to wait till the road should open through 
natural means to the English throne. In the mean- 
while, he was assured of the whole party of catholics, so 
soon as he should desire their aid. 

But a far more important accession to James’s parti- 
sans was that of Cecil himself. This sagacious states- 
man witnessed with anxious eyes the decay of queen 
Elizabeth’s health, the extreme jjrobability of James’s 
isuccession, and the policy of acquiring the favour of the 
new monarch, and thus sheltering himself from the hatred 
which, like every prime minister, he was conscious h(> 
must have acquired while conducting the administration 
of his predecessor. He therefore, the master-key of 
queen Elizabeth’s cabinet, and who possessed the know- 
ledge of its most secret recesses, engaged in intimate 
and secret correspondence with Mar and Bruce, in which 
he assured them of his devoted attachment to the rights 
of their master. At the same time, conscious of the 
delicate ground on which he stood, and tliat the least 
circumstance which would lead to discovery might coat 
him both his offices and his life, }ie endeavoured to 
impress upon James and upon his ambassadors the ab- 
solute necessity of the strictest secrecy to be observed in 
u X 2 
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their communication. The ad vice^* which no one knew so 
well as Cecil howto give^ — the opporthnities of assistance, 
which no one could use with ^'Aich dexterity. as this crafty 
politician, — could only, he statefl, be afforded under 
the strictest condition of secrecy. Like what is said of 
favours conferred by the fairy tribe, the disclosure of 
the source from whence they come would, he was care- 
ful to affirm, render those which were received of no 
value, and totally intercept the means of obtaining others. 
Lord Henry Hovrard, a pers(9n who had made himself 
distinguished by a book against pretended prophecies, 
was much employed by Cecil in the correspondence with 
the Scottish agents.* T&c letters of this nobleman, and 
of Cecil himself (notwithstanding thfe importunity of tlie 
writers that they should be destroyed), still exist, and 
throw a curious light on these intrigues, imperfect, how- 
ever, i?i particulars, owing to the enigmatical style in 
which they are written. 

In one c]nstle (to give a specimen of this important 
correspondence) lord Henry Howard boasts, on the 
part of Cecil’, that he has saved the life of Southamp- 
ton, and the reputation and credit of lord Mountjoy 
(both adherents of Essex), on account of their professed 
affection to king James : “ but this was not done,” it ia> 
added, without risk to himself ; for the queen hath 
passions against which whoever strives above the mea- 
' sure and pro]5ortion of state (t. e. who exceeds in his 
remonstrances the limited l) 0 unds of a subject) shall be 
reputed a participant” (viz. in the offence of those for 
whom he pleads). A following sentence strongly ex- 
presses his desire that his services in such cases may be 
strictly kept silent, especially from the adherents of Essex. 

Your majesty's rare virtue, wisdom, secrecy, and con- 
^starcy, first wi^rranted by those whom he (Cecil) durst 
credit, and after tasted from yourself, have moved him 
Vo give into adventures, which neither this world, nor 
any other world ithan eternity, can make him do. So 
long as he is covered from these whose states, though 
safe, yet not fully satisfied, may press upon advantage 
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by necessity^ his plofigh shall walk as well to sow corn 
as to pluck up weeitl^ ; but from the time that citlier of 
these shall be able^ out of knowletlge^ to conclude him 
to be your friend, he shall for ever afterwards prove a 
dumb oracle. It may be, that either one or both may, 
before it be long, for the sounding of this passage, crave 
your letter, for their satisfaction in some degree ; but 
whether the demand be great or small, avoid the motive 
as Charybdis ; for one leak, upon the like occasion, 
might hazard as fair a tessej under sail as ever the 
winds blew^upon.” * Sir Robert Cecil, in conducting 
this tlelicate correspondence, scorns tg have been prin- 
cipally afraid of some imprudAce ift the Scottish court, 
betraying the secret to one Nicolson, an agent whom 
Elizabeth had sent to reside there, and one of those 
characters whom she .selected for such offices, prying, 
bustling, and intermeddling, all eyes, all ears, and to 
whom the discovery of a state secret, like that of Cecil's 
correspondence with James, would have appeared the 
foundation of a fortune. The secret, however, was 
carefully kept, although at one moment it ^as upon the 
verge of transpiring. 

Queen Elizabeth was taking the air in a carriage 
.where Cecil occupied a seat, when one of the royal posts 
passed them. From whence?” the queen demanded; 
and the answer was, From Scotland.” — ‘^Givc me your 
packet,” said the queen. It was delivered accordingly.# 
— " Open it,” said she to Cecil, ^‘^and show me the con- 
tents.” As the jiacket contained some part of Cecil’s 
correspondence with the king of Scots the command 
placed the crafty statesman within view of ruin and of 
the scaffold. To have attempteil to suppress or subtract 
any of the papers which the packet contained would 
have been a hazardous exjieriment in the presence o^ thc^ 
most sharp-sighted and jealous of sovereigns. Cecil's 
presence of mind found an expedient. This packet,* 
said he, as he pulled his knife out ^to cut the strings 

• The Secret Correspondence of Sir Robert Cecil with James VI. King of 
Scotland, p. IsJO. 

E E 3 
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with which it was secur^cl^ hast an uncommon odour, 
and must have been in some filtiry budgets.” The 
queen was alarmed : she had been dl her life delicate 
in the sense of smelling, and was apprehensive of poison, 
which the age belie veil could be communicated by that 
organ. Take it,” she said to Cecil, and let it be 
aired before the contents are presented to us.” The 
wily secretary obeyed her commands, and obtained the 
desired opportunity to withdraw such pax>ers as he 
deemed it important to conceal!. 

We have, lastly, to mention those at Elizetbeth's court 
and kingdom who were decided opponents to the ac- 
cession of James. *l'hey were neither numerous nor 
powerful ; for they could not easily form themselves into 
an ostensible party, or agree upon a principle of union. 
The chief among them, a person «of the highest ability, 
deep learning, fame in war, and renown in peace, was 
sir Walter Raleigh, already mentioned. But his con- 
nection with the military men, with whom he ought 
naturally to have had most influence, was broken oft‘ by 
his deadly quarrel with Essex, the darling of the army. 
He had clone aU in his power to aid the prosecution of 
that earl to the death, and was said to have disgusted 
the people in general by witnessing the execution of hisp 
generous rival, and smoking tobacco (which herb he 
had introduced into England) during the time of the 
' melancholy solemnity. Cecil, to whom Raleigh had 
attached himself, did not think it fit to intrust him with 
his own secret designs in favour of James ; and sir Walter, 
left to his own devices, employed his speculative ima- 
gination of an English commonwealth, with the exclusion 
of the Scottish king, or failing tliat, upon some agree- 
&et^ with James which should place the regal authority ^ 
Vipon a footing less absolute than it had been exer- 
cised by the race of Tudor. These were plans too 
Vague and imaginative to suit the views of Cecil ; nor 
had the wily statesman any intention to introduce into 
the king's good graces a rival who might prove an ob- 
struction to his views of holding the same supreme 
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authority under Jam€|^ which he had enjoyed under 
Elizabeth. f • 

Excepting, therefore, Raleigh, and individuals like 
him, who might have their own separate political views, 
the 2)arties in England, like rivers running to unite in 
the same channels, were all bending their course towards 
a joint object, — the succession of king James to the 
throne of Britain. All this w^as afterwards remembered 
to the advancement of Cecil, who became earl of Salisbury, 
and prime minister under Jame^s's reign, ami to the ])re- 
judice of sir ^V’’altcr Raleigh. In the mean time, the 
prospect that king James would soon be called to an 
increase of wealth and power*had*it 8 ^ usual effect in 
strengthening his sovereignty at home. He was yet under 
the management of statesmen of sagacity and ex2)erience, 
nor had he received into favour any of those l)eardless 
boys, to please whose perverse and j^eevish humours he 
was in the latter of his reign too apt to sacriffee 
his dignity as a sovereign. 'J'he halcyon 2>eriod of tran- 
<2uillity in Scotland was usefully em2iloyed. The catholic 
lords, so long restive under the authority of Baines, were 
eom2)elled to submit to such terms of reconciliation with 
the church as insured their remaining quiet subjects in 
^ture. Angus, who idonc declined compliance witli the 
conditions exacted, retired to Paris, to enjoy his religion 
in security, and there died. James's dis2iutes with the 
clergy were also amicably terminated. The ministers of , 
Edinburgh, who had been banished, were restored to 
their pulpits and congregations, and an unusual degree of 
union seemed to subsist betwixt them and the crown. 

While Scotland was enjoying an unwonted interval of 
tranquillity, England was in ex2)ectation of a great 
change. The life of Elizabeth was fast drawing to a» 
close : the heavy melancholy which clogged the cur]^nt» 
of Elizabeth's blood, ever since the death of Essex, bad 
assumed a deeper and darker hue. She ceased to smile,» 
to talk cheerfully, to enjoy any specie^ of diversion, or 
make use of any of her usual exercises or amusements. 

The imputed cause is a remarkable one. The reader 
E E 4t 
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cannot have forgotten that the cojantess of Nottingham 
had intercepted the delifery oflrl^lfer and ring sent to 
Elizabeth by Essex in cAtreniity ; and that' the queen 
was chiefly induced to permit his execution under the 
idea that he was too obstinate to appeal to her favour* 
The truth was now to be discovered. The countess of 
• Nottingham^ on her death-becb felt herself no longer 
able to support the burden of the guilty secret^ and con- 
fessed to Elizabeth in person her having retained the fatal 
token. The qucen^ in great* agitation^ rejdied, “ God 
may forgive you, but I never will.'* The countess died 
a few days after slie had made tlie fatal confession, and 
from that tinie^ tho. hand of death was on the queen, 
whose melancholy was changed into despair. She tasted 
no food ; she took no medicines ; she refused to go to bed, 
but remained upon a pile of cushions, with her eyes fixed 
on the ground. This could not la*st long. Her strength 
visibly declined, from lack of nourishment and total ex- 
haustion. Her godson, sir llobert Carey, who watched 
her dying moments with the purp*ose of being the first 
to carry theoiews to king James, describes her, in tin’s 
state of stupor, as being only able to wring his hand, 
and repeat his name with a heavy sigh. 

She is said to have replied to those statesmen wh(^ 
demanded her will concerning the succession, That 
she would be succeeded by none but a king ; and that the 
^ king of Scots, her cousin, sliould enjoy her throne.** 

* Majr, She died on the 24th of March, 16’().9, in the seventieth 
16^* year of her age, -nd the forty-fourth year of her reign. 

’ On the third day after her death, sir Robert Carey, travel- 
ling on horseback, with speed which was then accounted 
most extraordinary, arrived at Holyrood ; obtained ad- 
•missipn to tlie king's bed-chamber, and, kneeling by his a 
cbeiKside, hailed him king of England and Ireland, as 
well as Scotland. Sir llobert brought a token from a 
Jady of quality, one of James’s correspondents, in the 
form of a ring, which was to attest the truth of his 
message. As tlie information, however, was of a private 
nature, the subject of Carey’s news was not made public 
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till the arrival of , i^r Charles Percy, brother of the 
earl of NorthumbciilantS, and ^Phoinas Somerset, son to 
the earl of Worcester, with letters from the English 
privy council, acknowledging liis right in its fullest ex- 
tent, and acquainting him of their having caused his 
accession to be instantly proclaimed, and diat the news 
had been received with the unanimous applause of tlie 
people. 

James was now arrived at the pinnacle of his hopes, and 
seems to have enjoyed tham w^th a good-natured compla- 
cency, which overflowed to all around him. He attended 
service in St. Giles's church, and heard a sermon by Mr. 
Hall, upon the great mercy lisuveu in having thus 
accomplished his peaceable accession to a kingdom so long 
hostile to his own, without the stroke of sword or shed- 
ding of a drop of blood, lie exhorted the sovereign to 
show his gratitude by Ills attention to the caus(' of religion, 
and his care for the people committed to his charge. After 
the exhortation, which the king took in very gracious 
part, he himself addressed the people, of whom hew'as now 
to take leave, in a w^arm and affectionate Strain, lie bid 
them adieu with much tenderness, promised to have 
them in his view and recollections during his absence, 

^ and often to visit them and communicate to them marks 
of liis bounty when in foreign parts, as ample as any 
which he had been used to Ix'stow when present with 
them. A mixture of approbation and weeping followec^ 
this speech ; and the good-natured king wept plentifully 
himself at taking leave of his native subjects. 

Wednesday the 4th of April, lf)0.3, James set forwards 
to occupy the new kingdom, which after so many years ^di, 
of expectation had, like ripe fruit, dropped thus quietly 
into his lap. liis train, from taste as well as policy, was 
rather gay and splendid than numerous and iinpdSingi 
Two circumstances occurred on the morning of his de- 
parture. cither of which would have seemed ominous io 
an ancient Homan. ^ 

As the king and his train approached the house of 
Seaton the solemn funeral of a man of high rank, adorned 
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with all the gloomy emblems of LQortality, interrupted 
his passage : it was that iff lord^eatbn^ who had been 
one of the best^ most disinterested^ and most faithful ad- 
herents among those who held up the banner of James's 
mother. The deceased lord had sustained a full share 
in Mary's misfortunes, being obliged to retire to Flan- 
ders, where he was reduced to subsist himself by driving 
a waggon, in which character and occupation he had 
himself painted on his restoration to his rank and for- 
tune. The king halted his, retinue and sat down upon a 
stone, long afterwards shown, while the funeral of this 
faithful adherent o^ his family moved past. The sight 
was strikingly well qtkaliRFd to impress upon James, in 
the moment that he was taking possession of such a high 
addition to his power, the recollection of the mutability 
of human affairs. 

The other is a Jacobite tradition, but has been gene- 
rally received as a real one. It is saiil that as the gentry 
and freeholders of the country came to wait upon the 
king on his departure towards England, and escort him 
a few miles ufloii his way, there was one aged gentleman, 
who, very different from the gay array and festival habits 
of those around him, appeared attired in the deepest 
mourning. Being disked the meaning of so unbecoming a ^ 
dress on so happy an occasion : “ I have known this road," 
he said, to England; aitdhavc travelled it in my former 
days, as we no^v do, under the royal banner: I w^as then as 
well mounted and armed as became my fortune and qua- 
lity ; but we were then bent upon honourable war with 
our national enemies : at present, when we come to trans- 
fer our king to the English, and yield up to a people who 
could never conquer us in war the power of lording it 
oler us as a province, I come in sorrow for my country's ’ 
lebt independeijce in a dress becoming one who waits 
upon the funeral of a mother." 

* The speech was certainly rash and prejudiced, yet it 
was^not the less, ip some sort, true ; for many were the 
evia which attended the first junction of the kingdoms 
inta one, and sc^c^y fewer those which attended the 
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incorporating union '^lich followed at the interval of 
a century. These disSUlvantajfes^ indeed^ were finally 
incalculably overbalanced by the subsequent benefits of 
these important events; bpt tlie consideration would lead 
us much further than the limits of this work permit. 
We shalh therefore^ only say, that king James entered 
the town of Berwick amid the thunder of the cannon 
planted to defend that town against his ancestors, and 
was receivetl in the principal church })y the bishop of 
Durham, who performed* a tlianksgiving service upon 
the occasion ; — and with the sovereign’s occupation of 
a more wide dominion over a wealthier people naturally 
closes the history of Scotland 9's a A-ee and independent 
state. 
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Darnley's murder, 116. Trial of, 
117. Surprisal of Queen Mary by, 
119. Marriage of, with Mary, 120. 
Unpopularity of, 122. Imprison, 
mciit and death of, 123. 

Bothwcll, Earl of, grandson of 
James V., opposition to Arran, ii 
SQ3. Meeting ill ' 'ms James VI. 
at the Raid of Stirling, 225. lin- 
i^sonmcnt and escape of, 326. 
Plot of, against James VI., 327. 
Second attempt of, to capture the 
person of James V I., 3.30. Sur 
prises King James, and obliges 
nlm to sign certain articles, 335, 

' Denouncement of, as a rebel, 337. 
Defeats tJie I^-irl of Home, 340. 
Betiremeite of, to France, S50. 
Death of, 361. 

Bruce, Edward, i. 101. Meir to the 
crown, 134. Crowned King of 
lieUnd.125. Death of, t2a 

Nigel, i. 92.# Execution 

Bruoe, Robert, 1. 00. Junction of, 
♦gitti Edward of Eng1|pd, against 


Bruce, Robert, Carrick, 1. 

&QcJi5 Retreat 0#5;'to the wilds 
dr Nithsdalc, 87. Coronation of, 
at Scone, 88. Retreat of, to the 
island of Kachrin, 93. Exenm- 
miiiiicatlon of, 9k Dismission of 
the Pope’s nuncios bearing coni- 
' " mauds for peace, 131. Illness ol; 
15k Retirement of, 163. Death 
of, 16k 

Bruee, quarrel of, with Forrester, 
ii. 307. 

Buell an. Countess of, i. 88. Impri- 
sonment of, 9.J. 

Buchan, Earl of See Stewart, John. 
.Bull, Stephen, i. 3:X). 

* Bullock, WiUiam, i. 190. Death of, 

m 

c. 

Caesar, Julius, invasion of, i. 2. ' 
Caledonians, defeat of, by the Ro- 
mans on the Grampian hills, i. 3. 
War of, with Severus, 5. 
Camelodunuin, i. 4. 

Canv>bcl1, Sir Neil, i *>0., 

Cameron Clan, desertion of the Lord 
of the Isles, i. 2G.5. 

Carey, Sir Robert, Ambassador from 
Elizabeth to James VI., li. 297. 
Carmichael, Sir John, ii. J.52. 

Cassilis, Master of, imprisonment of 
by Arran, ii. 21.1. 

Cecil, presence of, at the treaty of 
Edinburgh, ii. 65. Activity of, in 
the trial of Mary, 130. 
Cecil,Rubert, son of Burleigh, ii. 41.3L 
Secret! V advances James VI.’s in- 
terest, 419. 

Chalmers of Gadgirth, ii. 51. ^ 

Charles VII, of France, i. 256. v 
ChastcUan, li. 93. Death of, 94. 
Chattan Clan, i. 2.11. Desertion of 
the Ixird of tho Isles, 26L?. 

Christian of Denmark, 1. 312. 
Christina, sister of Bruce, i. 178. 
('littbrd. Lord, i. 89. 

Cliftbrd, Sir Robert, defeat of, i. 115. 

Death of,ill9. 

Cobham, Mr llalph, L 149. 

Cochrane, the mason, i. 319. Pur. 
chase of the Earldom of Mar, 320. 
Death of, 321. 

Comyn, Sir John, called the Red| 
chosen guardian of Scotland, i. 
76. Death of, 86. 

Constantine, i. 13. 

Corbcil, Bishop of, I. 130. 

Corrichle, battle of, U. 86L 
Crab^ John, destruction of ,th« 
English sow, i. ]J5. Attach of 
the. enemies' fleet, 175. 

Crawford, Earl of, adherence of, to 
the Douglas interest, i. 998. Sub- 
mission of, to James, 30^ 
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Creuingha^*#igliBh treasurer, L 
78. ' t M 

Crichton, Sir William, i. Ue- 
moval of, from the government, 
SJ8+. Recovery of the King’s roii- 
ficlenre, SK8. Escape of, fVoni the 
Douglas ambuscade, 2!)1. Death 
of, 301. ~ 

Culcn, i. 14. 

Cunningham, .fohn, of Drumqu- 
hassel, trial of, li. 

Cuton Moor, battle of, i. SO. 


Danes, dofeat of, i. 15. 

Dariiley, visit of, to Mtiry, ii. 92. 
Courts tlie intliicnce of Uiz/io, 
95. Marriage of, with Mary, WK 
Character of, 102. Quarrel of, 
with M.iry, and suspicion of Darn- 
ley, lOJ. Plot for the murder of 
llizzio, 104. Desertions of his 
colleagues in Rizzio’s murder, 
10.5. Declaration of,dcny,ingany 
knowledge of tlic conspiracy, 107. 
Discounteiiaiiced by Mary, 108. 
Attacked with small-pox ; and 
murder of, 115. 

David 1., i. 2G. Death of, 31. 
David 11., i. 1H2. Coronation of, 172. 
Removal of, to France, 178. Re- 
turn of, to S<.*otland, 192. Inva- 
sion of England of, 196. Defeat 
of, 198. Imprisonment of, 199. 
Ransom and liberation of, 209. 
Marriage of, with Margaret lx>. 
gic, 21:1. Divorce of, 21.3. Death 
of, 216. Reflections on the cha- 
racter and reign of, 216. 

David, son of Robert III., i. 229. 
Made Duke of Rothsay, 2.32. 
Marriage of, HiJS. Defence of 
Edinburgh, 2:14. Imprisonment 
and death of, 2J6. 

David De Strutbogic, i. ISk 
Dc Argentine, Sir Giles, L 117. 
Death of, 120. 

Dc Brechin, David, I 142. Execu- 
tion of, 143. 

De Caillou, Edmund, death of, i. 

12a 

D'Ess^, Monsieur, arrival of, in 
Scotland, with six thousand 
troops, ii. 44. 

De Garencieres, arrival of, in Scot- 
land, i. m 

Dc Graham, John, i. 198. 

Dc Lambyrton, William, i. 85. 

De Rokeby, Thomas, i. 157. 

De Soulis, William, conspiracy of, 
1.143. 

Despenser, Hugh, L 145. 

De umfiraviUe, Sir Ingram, 1 144. 


De Vienne, John, i. 222, 22.5. 

Donald, laird of the Isles, i. 243. 

• 244—247. 

Donald, Earl of Mar, regency of, 
i. 174. 

Donald Ballach, i. 265. Death of, 

2<i6. 

Donald, i. 13. 

Donald Banc, accession of, to the 
crown of Scotland, i 25. 

Doujdas, Archibald, regency of, 
i. 178. 

Douglas, Sir James, i. 88. Flight of, 
with Bruce, 90. Return of, to 
Scotland, 96. Capture of the 
Castle of RoxburgJi, 10.5. Pur- 
, suit of King Edward, 120. At- 
tack of, on the English hy night, 
159. Retreat ot, KM). Ex}^i. 
tion of, to Palestine, 17U. Death 
- ol, nif 

jDouglaM, Sir William, i. 71. 

Douglas, James, Earl of, defeat 
of Hotspur, i. 226. Death of, 
227. 

Douglas, nicknamed llreman,! 237. 
Accept.iiice ol the Duchy of Tou- 
rame, 2.56. Death of, 2.57. 

Douglas, William, 1 . 280. Death 
of, 281. 

Douglas, Ktirl Lieutcnant-Gcnc^ 
ral of Scotland, 1 . 28.5. Pilgrimage 
of, to Rome, 29«). Submission of, 
to James 1 1 , 291. Retirement of, 
IVorn court, #292. Visit of, to 
James, 2**5 Death of, 296. 

Douglas, Earl, the last of the title, 

i. 1^7. Retreat of, to England, 3(X>., 
Rpfiisal of to appear before the 
King’s privy council, .501. Flight 
of to England, 304. Death of, 
305. 

Douglas, Arcliibald, parson titular 
of Glasgow, ii. 116. Presence of, 
at the murder of Dariiley, 1(D. 
Return of, tu Scotland, and triM, 
220. Replacement of, in the be- 
nefice of Glasgow, 222. 

Douglas, George, unsuccessful 
attempt of, to assist Mary, ii. 
127. 

l.’OJglas, James, of Spot, in lea^e 
with Bothwell against James VI., 

ii. J27. 

Douglas, Malcolm, of Mains, fatal 
of. ii. 202. ^ 

Douglas, William, assistance ovto 
Mary’s escape flrom liochlcven, 
ii. m. 

Drummond, Annabella,wifeof So. 
bert HI., 1. 229^ 

Dryffb Sands, battle of, ii. 343. 

Dudley, ciarl of Warwick, 43. 

Dunbar, battle of, i. 65. 

Dunbar, Earl of, I. 74. 

Dunboi^the Scottish Chaucer, IS3S 
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Duncan, Earl of Fife, case of, L 
Duncan the Gracious, I. 17. 
Dundalk, battle of, 1. 126. 
Durham, peace of, i. Jl. 


E. 

Eadulf.Cudel, i. 16. 

Fklgar, i. 25.. 

Edinburgh, foundation of, i. 11. 
Edward 1. of England,!. 5H. Dc. 
mand of the- right of arbitration 
between the competitors for the 
Scottish crown, 60. Detdaration 
of his right totho Scottish crown, 
but a waiving of claim, 61. June 
tion of, witli llruce, &i. Removal 
of the coronation stone to Eng- 
land, 67. A'liw of, S‘). Rrefer. 
ment of John lialiol tofnq^hroiu 
62. Confirmation of Magna 
Charta, 7.‘1. Death of, 9R 
Eilward II. of England, L !)9. In- 
vasion of, 164. Escape of, in a 
fishing skiff, 120. Kecking of a 

P jace through the intervention of 
opo John XXII.., 12‘J; Prepar- 
^ ation of, for invading Seotlaiul, 
147. Escape of, to Rridlington, 
14.0. Death of, hVk 
Edward III. of Enghind, i. 
Comin.*iiid of an army against 
. Douglas and Uundolpli, kU. Dis- 
mission of the ^rmy, 161. Con- 
vocation of a parliament at York, 
161. Stipulation of, with Baliol, 
for the subjiig.ation of Scotland, 
177. Return of, to England, 186. 
Invasion of, to avenge the death 
of Athol, 187. War of, with 
France, 18S). Abuse of victory 
Dv cruelty, 200. I nvasion of, with 
eighty thousand men, 205. lie- 
treat of, 208. 

Edward IV. of England,' i. 314. 
Elixabclh, Queen ol .England, ii. .50. 
RecoinineiidCtion of the Earl of 
Ixncester to Mary of Scotland, 80. 
OOeiice at Mary's intended uiiioQ 
withtDarnlcy, y»i. Ex.^siieratum 
of, at Mary’s bcingdeltvered of 
James VI, III. ^eatment of 
Mary, being Ue^||]^iier, 1.31. 
‘^'Flireatcning mesngo to James in' 
4 c^ctftdf of the j^gent Morton, 164. 
Letter of, to James, in behalf of 
the Raid of Kiithven conspirators, 
loo. Negotiation of, with Arran, 
^'concerning James’s marriage and 
right to tlic English crown, 212. 
Offbnee of, at the ilc'tli of Sir 
John Russell, 218 l Exertions of, 
with James, against Arran, 219. 

^ Negotiation of, for the liberation 
^ ^wUary, 238L Life of« considered 
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endangered by Mary's cxisWnce, 
S42jfT An association foniied in 
Eni^and for the defence of, 249. 
Conspiracies against, 260. An. 
•wer of, to parliament, concerning 
the sentence of Mary, 27.5. An- 
. swer of, to the ambassadors fl-om 
' James VI. in behalf of Mary, 283L 
liCttcr oi; desiring the private 
murder of Mary, 291. Refusals 
of, to assist James in quelling the 
insurrection of Huntley, Angus, 
and Errol, 344. Demand of Scott 
of Riicelcuch, for daring to rescue 
Will of Kinmont, 359. DiHuloa- 
sure with "sstlX, 415. Etfects 
of J'^ssex’s death on, 416. Death 
of, 424. 

Elphinstonc, Bishop of Aberdeen, 
1. .3;>2. 

Eocha, i. 13. 

Erie, King of Norw'ay, i. 47. 


F. 

Falaisc, treaty of, i. 38. 

Falkirk, battle of, i. 7.>. 

Faniiherst suspected by Elizabeth of 
being instrumental to the death 
of Kir John Russell, li. 218. Death 
of, 219. 

Fenclla, i. 15. 

FUxlden, battle of, i. t'A2. 

Forrester, quarrel of, with Bruce, 
ii. 307. 

Foster, John, Warden of the West 
Marches of England, li. 152. 

Frank, William, i. ia5. 

Fraser, Simon, execution of, i. 91. 


O. 

Galwegians, i. 29. 

Gavcbtone, Piers, i. 14.5. 

George, Earl of March, i. 233. 

^ Junction of, with Henry IV. of 
England, 231. Return of, to 
Si;otlai)d, 242. Death of, 2.53. 

Glamis, laidy, death of, ii. 24. 

Gleiilivet, battle of, ii .348. 

Gloucester, Earl of, i. 116. Death 
of, 1 19. 

Gordon, Sir John, ii. 84. Death of, 

86 . 

Gowrie, Earl of, detains James VI. 
at his cnstic of Hutliven, ii. 179. 
Retirement to France of, 195. 
Trial of, IJiG. Death of, 197. 

Gowrie, Earl of, second son of 
Gowrie of the Raid of Ruthvon, 
ii. .377. Death of, ;W7. 

Graham, David, of Fiptry, execu- 
tion of, ii. 333. 

Grahame, Sir Robert, banishment 

of, L 271. Death 01^274. 
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. (iny. Sir Patrick, i. S93. 

tyray. Master of, ii. Sll. luirigue 
of, with Archibald Douglas, 22U. 
Made Chancellor of, Am. 

liassador ft-om Janies VI. to Eli. 
zabettu to intercede for Mary, 
S82. Duplicity of, 286. Banish, 
ment of, :i02. 

(broach, I^dy of Macbeth, 1. 17. 

Guy, Count of Namur, i. 185. 


at Murray’s being created Earl of 
Mar, 8-1. Death of, 86. 

Runtley, Earl of, rommissioned bv 
James VI. to seize the Earl of 
Murray, ii. S28. Surrender, im- 
prisonment, and dismissal of, 330, 
Oflbr of submission of, to James 
VI., 3;)7. Ordered either to re- 
nounce poiHiry or leave Gotland, 
:V18. Correspondence of, with 
.Spain, 344. 


II 


1 


liaco. King of Norway, invasion of, 
i. 46. 

ll^don-rig, battle of, ii. * 

Halidon IIilI, battle of, i. 180 
Hamilton, Sir James, the bastard, ii. 

15. Death of, 27. 

Hamilton, Sir Patrick, ii 7. 
Hamilton faction, ji. 7. 

Hamilton, John, of Paisley, ii. 42. 
Hamilton of Botliwellhaugh, il 
130. 

Harlaw, battle of, i. 246. 

Hartcla, Sir Andrew, execution of, 
i. 1.50. 

Henry II. of England, i. 3.5. Ixini 
imramount of Scotland, 38. 

Henry HI. of flngland, 1. 44. 

Henry IV. of England, i. 232. Claim 
of the right of supremacy, 2.1I-. 
Return of to England, 235 Death 
of, 251. 

Henry V. of England, i. 2 Lj] De.'itli 
of, 254. 

Henry VIII. of England, 1. 3.37. 
Answer to the manifesto of Janies 
IV. of Scotland, 339. 

/ Henry VI II. of England, li. 2L 
Sends an army to the Scottish 
borders, 9. Intercession of, for 
the Earl of Angus, 18. En- 
deavour of, to induce James V. of 
Scotland to renounce jiapacy, 21, 
Personal offence of, with James, 
30. Desire of, to obtain possession 
of Mary, 3& Invasion of Scot- 
land, 3a 

Hereford, Earl of, i. 110. 

Herries, John, i. 292. Execu lion of, 
29a 

Hollyrood, Abbey of\ i. $3. 

• Home, Lord, il. 5. Death of, G. 
Home, of Wedderburn, ii. 6. 

Home, David, of Agarty, execution 
of, iL 201. 

Home, Lord, imprisonment of, ii. 
213. 

Homildon, battle of, 1. 237. 

Hotspur. See Percy. 

Huntley, Earl of, i. ^a Defeat of, 
300. 

Huntley, Earl of, conducts the army 
at Haddon-rig, ii. SO. Oiibnce of. 


• Ida, founder of Nortliumbcrland, i 

10 . 

Jndulf, i. 14. 

Interregnum, i 67 
Ireland, invasion of, by ICdward 
Bruce, i. 125. 

^ubcll.^ (iountc^s of Buchan, I. 88. 
^ Inipmonmcnt of, 93 


James I, of Scotland, birth of, i. 230, 
Capture of by an English corsair, 
240. Liberation, marriage, and 
character of, 2i)8. 'Preatment of 
Alexander, j.«ord of the Isles, 265. 
Diminution of the {lOwcr of ^e 
nobility, 26a Marriage of his 
daughter with the Daupliiii of 
France, 268. declaration of war ' 
with England, ^1. Death of, 
James IT. of Scotland , removal of, 
from Edinburgh to Stirling by his 
mother, i. 279. Assumption of 
supreme authority, 284 Marriage 
of, 2R9. Intercession of, for lier- 
rics with Douglas, 296. Invasion 
of England, ;X)7. Death of, SOUP 
James 111. of St;otland, i. 312. Im- 
prisonment of, .322. Death of, S2a 
James IV. of Scotland, i. ;j27. Esf 
pousal of the cause of l*erkin 
warberk, 331. Character of, 333. 
Marriage of, .334. Invasion of 
England of, 340. Manifesto of, 
to Henry Vlll. of England, 3.39. 
llcath of, 343b 

James V. of Scotland, ii. 11. Ap- 
points Angus to the-adniinistra- 
tion of royal authority, 12. Escape 
of, to Stirling, 16. Posses^l in* 
unlimited royal authorStj!; V. 
Chastisement of the borderers, 20. 
Reception of the Order of the 
Garter flrom Henry VIII., 21. 
Marriage of, 23. Circumnavigl. 
tion of, 26b Family affliction of, 
28. 'WSla.Qf, with Henry Vlll., 
30. Death of, 38. 

James VI. of Scotland, birth of, ii. 
108. Summons a general council 
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to deprive Morton of the regency, 
I.H. Under the care of Morton, 
151). Exclusively directed by Lck- 
nox and Arran, 1611. Detainment 
of, by the Uuthvcn conspirators, 
17U. Forgives the conspirators of 
lluthvpn, 188. Answer of^ to £11. 
zabeth’s letter, 191. Kefusal of an 
embroidered garment from Mary, 
S44. T^ettcr to Mary, denying her 
right to the tlironc, H-Hi. Inter, 
ferent'o of,with£li/abcth,in behalf 
of Manr, ySO- Endeavour of, to 
reconrilc thediflbrent factions and 
enemies, S06. Opiiosition of, to 
I*hilip II. '8 invasion of England, 
.‘312. Public declaration of his 
intention to go for his intendea 
bride, daughter of the King of 
Denmark, 620. Itcturn of, .623. 
Ix;ad8 an army against llothwcll. 
331). ApiKiints the EarP'ot Ai. 
gyle his representative against 
the Catholic insurgents, 345. 
Pawns liis crown jewels to sup- 
IK)rt an army against the Ca- 
tholic lords, 350. Appointment of 
eight persons for the management 
of his expenditures, 353. Dis- 
agreement of, with the Church, 
360. Orders the ministers to be 
imprisoned, 371. Conspiracy of 
Gowric against, 379. Imblic in. 
credulity respecting the statement 
of, with respect tp the Oowrie plot, 
390. Claims of accession to tbo 
English crown, 402. Popularity 
of, in England, 405. Popularity 
of, with the Uoinan Catholics. 408. 
Departure.flrom Scotland for Eng. , 
lami, 425. King of England, 427. 
Joanna, (Jueen, widow of James I. 
^ 274. Marriage of, 277. Im- 
prisonment of, 280. Death of, 287. 
John of Lorn, or Macdougal, i. 91. 
John do lirctagne guardian of Scot, 
land,! 99. 

John of England, i. 41. 

John XXII., Pope, command of a 
two years {leacc between England 
and Scotland, i. 129. Renewal of 
excommunication against Rrucc, 
140. 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
i. 221. Shelter of, in Edinburgh 
''Cattle, 221. War of, with Scou 
aand: 222. 

John, Duke of Bedford, protcctor'of 
England, i. 254. Message of, to 
Douglas, 257. 

Jbhn, Earl of Carrick, accession of, 
to the Scottish throne, L 229. 

John of the Isles, i. 307 1 * Submia- 
Sion of, to James, 315. 

John, Earl of Mar, L 309. ImprU 
sonment and death of, 3i8. 


K. 

Kay cii- Quhcle, Clan of, i. 231. 

Kcnnetn, i. 11. 

Kenneth Ill.i., 1,5. 

Kciiiiody, James, Archbishop of 
Saint Andrew’s, 1. 302. Death of, 

^ 311. 

Kerr, George, plan of, for the inva- 
sion of Scotland, ii. 332. 

Kerr, Sir Thomas, of Farniherst, 
IL 140. Death of, 219. 

Kirkcaldy of Grange, promise of 
obedience to Mary, in the name 
of the confederated lords, pro. 
vided she wo”'^. dismiss Both- 

•* well, 11. 12,>?'^'*' intrigues of, in 
favour of Mary, 138. Execution 
of, 150. 

Kirkpatrick of Closebourne, i. 86. 

Knox, John, animates the assem. 
bly at Perth, ii. 53. Vehemence 
against the Queen Regent's diipli. 
city, 54. l*reachiiig of, at Saint 
Andrew’s, being forbidden by the 
Primate, SS. Dissatisfaction of 
the provision made for the clergy, 
72. Interview of, with Mary, 72. 


L. 


Lamp of I.othian, the abbey church 
at Haddington, consumption of 
by fire, i. 208. 

Langsidc, battle of, ii. 127. 

Lauder, conspiracy of, i. 320. 

Leith, siege of, ii. 63. Surrender of* 

(K;. Raid of, 340. 

Lennox, Earl of, meeting of with 
Brurc in his flight, i. 92. Death 
of, 180. U 

Ijennox, father of Darnley, presses I 
Queen Mary to punish his son’s 
murderers, ii. 116. Protests 
against the precipitancy of Both- 
well’s trial, 117. Made Regent, 

141. Death of, 140. 

Lesley, Bishop of Rossc, mission of, 
to Mary, ii. 76. 
l^ethington. See Maitland. 

Undesay, Lord of the Byres, trial 
of, i. 328. 

Linlithgow, surprise of, i. 10(1 
Llnthaughlc^ battle of, i. 127. ^ 

Lavingbton, Kr Alexander, i. 277. * 
Dismission of, firom government, 

284. Imprisonment of, 285. 

Logan of Rcstalrig, concerned in 
the Oowrie conspiracy, ii. 395. 

The memory of, tried for treason. 


Lwic, Margaret, marriage of, L 213L 
Divorce of— Appeal of, to the 
Pope — Death of, 216. 

Lords of the articles, i. 217. 
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I^ouls XI. of France, i. 314. 
Luach, fioii of Macbeth, i. 19^ 


M. 

Macbeth, i. 17. Vision of, 18. 

Mardougal, or John of Lorn, i. 91. 
Defeat of, by Druce, at Cruachan- 
ben, W2. Death of, 127. 

Manliiff, L (>3. 

Magdalene, wife of James V., death 
of, ii. 23. 

Magna C'harta, i 73. 

Maitland of Lethington, mission of, 
to Elizabeth ; 4 |^^half of the rc- 
fonncr.'s, ii. Aimearatu^; 

of, as Mary’s arcuscr, 129 In- 
triguing of, for Norfolk and Mary, 
1.38. Death of, hK). 

Malcolm I., i. 14. 

Malcolm II., i 15. 

Malcolm TIL, called Ccan-Mohr, i. 
19. Death of, 23. 

Malcolm IV., i. .‘ik 

Malise, Earl of Stratherne, i. 29 

Mar, Earl of, regency of, ii. I4<i. 
Death of, 147. * 

Mar, Earl of, (sec John, Earl of 
Mar). 

Man'll, Earl of, called Gosspatrick, 
i. 21. 

March, Countess of, i. 6.1. 

Margaret, Maid ot Norway, i. 47 
Death of, .'»9. 

Margaret, sister of Edgar Athcliiig, 
i. 22. Death of, 23. 

Margaret, ^uecn of Alexander III., 
i. 4.5. Death of, 4«. 

Margaret, wife to Earl of Arran, 
sister to James III , i. .313. 

Margaret, Queen Dowager of Scot- 
land, marriage of, li. 3. An- 
iiounccinent of her son James as 
sovereign, 1 1. Divorce and mar- 
riage of, 1.3 l 

Mary of Guildres,' bride of James 1 1., 

i. 289. 

Mary of Guise, Queen of James V., 

ii. 2.3. Diitilicity of, to the re- 

formers ; hostile proceedings of, 
towards the reformers, .5.5. Re- 
treat of, to Dunbar, 56. Forti- 
fication of, and retirement to, 
Leith, .57. Further proi'cedingg 
against the reformers, (il. Death 
of, 64. • 

Mary, Queen of Scots, birth of, ii. 
23. Marriage of, with Francis, 45 
Arrival of, in Scotland, 77. In- 
terview with Knox, 79. Expedi. 
tiun of, to the North, 84. Asks 
the opinion of Elizabeth on her 
ehoice of a husband, 88. Chooses 
Darnley, 90. Appoints Rizzio to 
the office of French secretary, 94. 


Marriage with Darnley, 99. Ac- 
cession of, to the league of 
••Bayonne, 101. Flight of, from 
Edinburgh to Dunbar, 10.5. De- 
livercd of James V I., 108. Breach 
of, with Darnley, 108. Visit of, 
to Both well, being wounded, 11.3. 
Treats Dotiiivcll as if he were 
honourably acquitted, 117. As- 
sents to an act ratifying the Pro- 
testant doctrines in Cliurch and 
State, 118. Made prisoner by 
Both well, 119. Marriage with 
Both well, 120. Se|>aration from 
Both well, 123. fmpri'^onment of, 
in Loehleven, 124. Resignation 
of the kingdom in favour ot Mur- 
ray, 125. Escaiic of, 126. Defeat 
of, 127. Refuge of, in England, 
128. Trial of, 1.31. Summary of 
the cvi^cnec, I'M. Acquittal of, 
• 1.37. •Conspir.'icics in favour of, 
1.38. Excites general sympathy, 
227. Removal of, to Tutbury, 230; 
to Chatsworth, 231. White's 
character of, 231. Employment 
of, in caiitivity, 232. Imprudence 
of Maitland's plots in favour of, 
235. Negociation for the libera- 
tion of, 2.38. Grid of, ut tlie death 
of Norfolk, 239. Unpopularity of, 
111 Eiiglanil, 2 12. I nterferenee of 
foreign princes in behalf of, 244. 
Desire of, to sign the Association 
fonneil for Uie protection of' 
Elizabeth, 24Jr Unpopularity of, 
in consequence of Babliington’s 
conspiracy, 2(34 Trial deteriniiK'fl 
on, 26(i I’apers and documents 
of, seizetl, 268. Removal ot; to 
Fotheringay, and tri.il of, 26'). 
Letter of, to Elizabeth, 2^. 
Death of, 295. • 

Maulc, Sir Thomas, i. 78. 

Maupas, John, death of, i. 126 
Melrose, battle of, li. 1 k 0 

Melville, Sir James, ii. 9.3. 

Melville, Rev. James, account of the 
Si>anish Armada, li 31.3. 

Mctliven Park, battle of, i. <X). 
Michael, the Great, an iininciise 
galleon, i. 336 

Mitton, Chapter of, or white battle, 
i 137. 

Monluc, Bishop of Valciiee.’prescncc 
of, at the treaty of I'klinbu^i, R. 
65. ^ • 

Monteith, Sir John, i 79. 

Moot Hill of Scone, muns placili, 
omnis terra, i. 24. 

Moray, Sir Andrew, of Bothwcll.n 
177. Capture of, 178. Liberation 
of, 182.^ifrcsence of mind of, 187. 
Death of, 190. 

Morton, Earl of, engaged in the 
conspiracy against Rizzio, ii. 104 


F F 2 
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Flight of, to NorthumbcrlandplOe. I 
Appearance of, aa Mary > accuser, I 
129. Regency of, 147. Deliveiv 
of the Earl of Northunil)erland 
to Elizabeth, 149. Oppressive ! 
regency of, 151. Unpopularity of, 
152. Treatment of the prisoners 
taken at Kccdsquair, 15a Re. 
tirement to Lochlcven Castle, 154. 
Resignation of, 1.55. Intrigues of, 
during his retirement in the 
" Lion’s Glen,” 1.%. Return of, 
to |)Ower, 157- Authority of, 
limited, 15S. Unpupiilarity of, 
1(51. Trial of, 1(55. ('onfessioti 
of, Ififi. Execution of, l<i8. 
Murdoch, Earl of Fife, accession 
of, to the regency, i. 25.‘J. Nego-' 
tiation of, for the liberation of 
JcamcR, 23t Trial and execution 
of, 2h2. ^ 

Murray, Prior of St. Andro\W(«ii. .5.7* 
Opposition of, to the Queen Re- 
gent, .57. Attendance on the 
deathbed of the Queen, 54. Mo. 
ciification of the stintmds to the 
Church, 72. Vi.sit or, to his sisfer 
' Mary, 75. Made Earl of Mar, SI. 
Earl of Murray in lieu of Mar, 85. 
Opiiobition of, to the Queen’s 
union with Dainlcy. Recoiicilin- 
tiun of, with Knox, 97. ln.sur. 
rection of, 99. Reconciliation of, 
with Mary, 105. Regeiuw of, 

124. Appearance of, as Mary’s 
accuser, 129. Pnahices the silver 
' box containing the alleged cor- 
respondenco between Mary and 
Rothwell, 1.11 Return of, to 
Scotland, 138. Death of, 

N 

Neville, Sir Robert, death of, i. 128. 

Newton. Adam, attempt of, to 
])ublisn the Pope s Hulls against 
Briiee, i. Ml. 

Norfolk, Duke of, dirrr‘ed by Eli- 
zabeth to look into the cvidenee.H 
of Mary’s guilt or innocence, 
ii. 129. Imprisoiiincnt of, J:J9. 
Lil>eratinn of, 118. 'i’rial and ex- 
ccution of, 2.19. 

Northallerton, battle of, i. .10. 

Northampton iieacc, articles of. 


Octavians, created by James VI., 
•ii. 3.53. Resignation ot; .15 f-. 
Ogle, Sir Robert, i. 270. 

Olifaun^ wr William, I 7/\ 
Orlcuiti, Maid of, i. 259. 
Ottcibourne, battle of, i. 225. 

Owen' Glendower, i 2.1.5. 


P. 

Parryf plot of, against Queen EHiz- 
abeth, ii. 25(i. 

Paulet, Ainias, entrusted with the 
rare of Mdry Queen of .Scots, ii. 
205. A letter sent to, by Elizabeth, 
hinting to the private assassin- 
ation of Mary, 291. 

Pembroke, Earl of, defeat of, by 
Robert Bruce, i. JH). Abandon- 
ment of Ayrshire to the Bruce, 97. 
Percy, Henry, nicknamed Hotspur, 
encounter of, with James, Earl of 
Douglas, i. 225. Defeat of, 227. 
Death of, 2.19. . . 

Fjrkin WaibAlt', l. 331. Invasion 
and death of, 3;J2. 

Perth, siege of. I. UK). Treaty of, 
ii 54. Violation, 55. 

Philip II. of Spain, plan for an in- 
vasinn of England, and preten- 
' sions to the English throne, ii. 
310. 

Piets, tribe of, i. 7. 

Pinkie. b.ittlcof, ii. 4.1. 

Pojip Alexander III., i. 39. 

Poi»e noinent, i .19. 

Presbyterian syhtcm, ii. 59. Supe- 
noiity of, 7.1 

Protestants called ” I^ords of the 
Congregation,” ii. .52. Citation 
iK'fore the Queen and Bishops, 53. 
Forcibly occupy Perth, 55. June- 
tion of, with tno Duke of Cha- 
telherault, 57. Recentioii of mt>- 
noy from Queen p:iiKal)cth, tJi), 
Want of skill and discipline of, 53. 
Provision for the clergy, 71. An- 
nihilation of tlie Catholic chajiclH, 
74. 'I'reatment of Mary on her , 
arrival, 78. Dispute of, with the f 
civil power, 210. llisagrcement 
of, with James VI,, 363. Petition 
of, to James VI., 357. 


II. 

Ragman’s Roll given up to the Scots, 
i. 152. 

Raid of Ruthven, ii. 182. 

Ramsay, Sir Alexander, i. 191 
Death of, 192. 

Randolph, I'homas, i 88. Capture ^ 
of the C’astle of Edinburgh, 105. 
Engagement of, with the English 
at Stirling, 11.5. Nomination of, 
to the regency, 170. Death of, 

174. 

Rrwlsquair, battle of, li. 153. 

Reformation. See Protestants. 

Reginald, or Ranald of the Isles, 
death of, 1. 195. 

Resby, a Lollard, execution of, for 
heresv, I. 242. 
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Uu’liard Cwiir dc l^ion, abrogation 
of tlic treaty of Ealaise, i. 44). 
Liberation or, by Williatti of 
Seotlaiid, i. 41. 

Hiehard 11. of England, invasion 
of, i. Return of, to England, 
224. Dethronement of, 232. Le- 
gend of, 249. 

Richard 111. of England, 1. 319. 

Hiz/io, or Kiccio, David, ii. 94. 
Suapc'ctcd by Darnley, 103. Mur- 
der of, 104. 

Robert 1., of Scotland. Sec Bruce. 

Robert 11., inauguration of, at 
S<*one, i. 220. Death of. 228. 

Robert 111., 1. 22l^Death of, 24U. 

Robert, I'iirl ofTTI^>228. • 

Uoinaiis, walls of defence, i. 4. 
Evacuation of llritaiii, 7. 

Riithveii, Alexander, brother of 
the Earl of (Riwrie, conspiracy 
of, ii. 377. Death of, .380. 


S 

Sadler, Sir Ralph, ii. 2 i. Entrusted 
with tln« care of Mary, Q/irt.* 

Saudilaiuls, James, T^ml St. John, 
ij ()S. 

S,irk, battle of, 1 287. 

.S,iiiei)y-burn, battle of, i. 32o'. 

Saxons, i. !>. 

Scott, \V«ilfer, of Bnccleuch, il. 14 
Defeat of the Engli>li iiOiir Mel- 
rose, .‘1*) Ueacuo of Will of Kin- 
inont, 3.37. Appcdrance of, before 
Elizabeth, 3.79. 

Scots, tribe of, i. 7. 

Seaton, Christopher, L 88. 93 

Selby, Walter, death of, i. 197 

Semple. Sir Robert, i 28 1. 

Severus, invasion of the Caledonian 
territories, i. 5. 

Seward, Sir .John, i 77. 

Sh-iw of Saurhic, i. 32.5. Refusal 
of, to admit James to Stilling 
Castle, 32a- 

Shrewsbury, Earl of. entnistinl with 
the care of Mary Queen of Scots, 
ii. 230. 

Sidney, Sir Robert, ii 313. 

Sinclair, William, Bishop of Dun- 
keld, i. 129. OiRciatioii ol^ at the 
coronation of Edward Baliol, 17a 

Somcrlcd, Txml of the Isles, i. 33. 

Sow, construction of, to shelter the 
lOnglish miners, i. 134. 

SpaUUng, a burgess, betrays Ber. 
wick to Bruce, i. 132 

Sprot, evidence of, concerning the 
Gowrie conspiracy, ii. 39.5. Exe. 
tion of, .399. 

Stephen, King of England, i. 27. 

Stewart, Alexander, Karl of Mar, 
memoir of, i. 244. 


Stewart, Arabella, right of, to the 
English throne, ii. 408. 

Sfjpwart, John, ^r1 of Bur.han, 
assistance of, to the Dauphin of 
France, i. 252. Defeat of the 
Duke of Clarence, 253. Creation 
of, as High Constable of France, 
2'i(>. Death of, 257. 

Stewart, James, called Captain, 11. 
1.59. Entrusted with the com- 
mand of the King's guard, IHl. 
The accuser of Morton for Darn-« 
ley's murder, R>3. Made Earl of 
Arran,- lti.5. Unpopularity of, 
177. ]ii)]>risonment of, 181. li- 
beration of, 188. Taken into fa- 
vonr, 189. Vindicti\-e measures 
• against the Raid of Ruth von con- 
spir.ttors, 189 Interception of a 
di.amoml ring toWalsingliam, HR-. 
Unpo]iiiIarily of, 199. Measures 
•of, f(}k restricting the power of 
the clergy, 203. Becomes Chan- 
cellor, 211. Awakens a feud be- 
tween the Juhnstonos and Max- 
wells, 214. Ordered to restrain 
himself, 21‘). Measures for the 
ruin of, 223. Retreat of, from 
•Stirling, 224. Retirement of, £23. 
Return of to favour, 3J7. Death 
of, .3.52. 

Stewart, Sir W'illiam, accusation of, 
against the Master of Gray, ii. 
302. Death of; .3(44. 

.Stirling, battle o^ i. 72. , 

Stuart, Esine, Coni D’Aubigiic, 
Duke of Lt'iinox, ii. 109. Made 
Lord High Chamberlain, Ril. 
Unpopularity of, 177. Return to 
France, and deatli of, 182. 

Siieiio, i. in 

Sun ey, Earl of, L 72. 


T, 

Thomas tlie Rhvmcr, prediction of- 
i. 48. 

Thomas, Earl of liiiicaster, ii. 1 15. 

Conspir.acy and death of, 14'». 
Throgmorton, Francis, plot of, for 
Mary'b liberation, ii. 2*18. 
3'hiirstan, Archbishop of York, i 28. 
Tribes or Clans, i. 7. 

Tulchaii Prelittes, ii. 151. 

Turnbull, Bi^hop of Glasgow, i. 332. 
Tyler, W^at, insurrei'lioii oi‘, i. -21 % 


U. 

Ughtred, Sir I'liomas, i. 1 49. 
Urgaria, i. 11. 


ViiKiiK, SirWllli.im, death of, i. 121. 
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W. 

Wallace, Sir William, 1. 7 1 . Gu«. 
dUn of Scotland, 73. llefiignation 
of the guardianship, 76. Death 
of, 79. 

Walsingham, visit of, to James VI., 
ii. Ife. Hostility of, to Arran, 
193. High opinion of James, 194. 

Walter D’Esnio, i. 28. 

Walter, Earl of Athol, conspiracy 
of, i. 272L 

Warrene, Earl of Surrey, i. G5. 


William the Conqueror, i, 20. 
William Rufus, i. 22. 

WilliAm the I. ion, i. 36. 

Wisehcart, execution of, for heresy, 
ii. 11. 

Wood, Sir Andrew, i. 330. 

Woitun, Dean of Canterbury, ii. G.1. 


Z. 

Zouehe, English Ambassador to 
James VI., ii. 338. 
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